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PREFACE. 


It  is  nitb  some  diffidence  that  the  author  ven- 
tures to  offer  the  present  work  to  the  piihlic. 

The  greatest  part  of  it  has  heen  written  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  arc  not  in 
general  deemed  at  all  favourable  for  literary  com- 
position ; — at  considerable  intervals,  dnring  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years  passed  in  Spain, — in 
moments  snatched  from  more  important  pursuits 
— chiefly  in  vcutas  and  posadas,  whilst  wander- 
ing through  the  country  in  the  arduous  and  un- 
thiuikful  task  of  distributing  the  Gospel  among  its 
children. 

Owing  to  the  causes  above  stated,  he  is  aware 
that  his  work  loust  not  unfrequently  appear  some- 
trbat  disjointed  and  unconnected,  and  the  style 
nidp  and  unpolished:  he  has,  nevertbelesa,  per- 
mitted the  tree  to  remain  where  ho  felled  it, 
having,  indeed,  subsequently  enjoyed  too  little 
lomre  to  make  much  effectual  alteration. 


At  Uie  same  time  hi?  flatters  himself  that  the 
work  is  not  dcslitule  of  cert^n  qualifications  to 
entitle  it  to  approbation.  The  author's  acquaiat- 
aocc  with  the  Gypsy  race  in  general  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  which  considerably 
facilitated  his  intercourse  with  the  Peninsular 
portion,  to  the  elucidation  of  whose  historj-  and 
character  the  present  vohimes  arc  more  particu- 
larly devoted.  Whatever  he  has  asserted,  is  less 
the  result  of  reading  than  of  close  obserration,  he 
having  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Gypsies  are  not  a  people  to  be  studied  in 
books,  or  at  least  iu  such  books  as  he  believes 
have  hitherto  been  written  concerning  tbem. 

Throughout  he  bus  dealt  more  in  facts  than  iu 
theories,  of  which  he  is  in  general  no  friond. 
True  it  is  that  no  race  in  the  world  ad'ords,  in 
many  points,  a  more  extensive  field  for  theorj'  and 
conjecture  than  the  Gypsies,  who  are  certainly 
a  Tery  mysterious  people  come  from  some  distant 
land,  no  mortal  knows  why,  and  who  made  tliuir 
first  appearance  in  Europe  at  a  dark  period  when 
evenis  were  not  so  accurately  recorded  as  at  llm 
present  lime. 

nut  if  he  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
touching  upon  subjectK  which  must  always,  to  n 
certain  extent,  remain  shrouded  in  obscurity;  for 
example,  the  original  state  and  condition  of  the 
Gypgi«s,  and  the  causes  which  first  brought  ihcm 
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into  Europe,  he  has  stated  what  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  what  he  knows  them  to  be  from  a  close 
Hcrattny  of  their  ways  and  habits,  for  wliich,  per- 
haps, no  one  ever  enjoyed  better  opporlanities ; 
and  he  has,  moreover,  given — not  a  few  words 
culled  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
llieory,  but  one  entire  dialect  of  their  language, 
collected  with  much  trouble  and  difficulty ;  and  to 
this  he  humbly  calls  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
who,  by  comparing  it  with  certain  languages,  may 
decide  as  to  the  countries  in  which  the  Gypsies 
have  lived  or  travelled. 

Witfa  respect  to  the  GypBy  rhymes  in  tha 
second  rolume  ho  wishes  to  make  one  observ- 
ation which  cannot  bo  too  frequently  repeated, 
and  which  he  entreats  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind ; 
thvy  are  Gij/ay  compositions,  and  hare  little  merit 
save  BO  far  as  tbey  throw  tight  on  the  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking  of  Uie  Gypsy  people,  or 
rather  a  portion  of  them,  and  as  to  what  they  are 
capable  of  effecting  in  the  way  of  poetry.  It  will, 
doabtless,  be  said  that  the  rhymes  are  trash — . 
(tren  were  it  so,  they  are  original,  and  on  that 
accotmt,  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  are  more 
valuable  than  the  most  brilhant  compositions 
pntending  to  describe  Gypsy  life,  but  written  by 
ptnooB  who  are  not  of  the  Gypsy  sect  Such 
COBpositionR,  however  replete  with  fiery  seutt- 
mentfi,  and  allusions  to   freedom  and  iudepend- 


ence,  arc  certain  lo  be  Utinted  with  affecla- 
lion.  Now  in  ihe  Gypsy  rhymes  ihere  is  no 
afTcctatioD,  and  on  Uiat  very  account  they  are 
difierent  in  every  respect  from  the  poetry  of  those 
interesting  personages  who  figure,  un<ler  the  names 
of  Gypsies,  Gitaaos,  Bohemians,  &c.,  in  novels 
and  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  present 
work,  that  it  contains  little  that  is  edifying  in  a 
moral  or  Chnstian  point  of  view :  to  such  aa  ob- 
jection the  author  would  reply,  that  the  Gypsies 
are  not  a  Christian  people,  and  that  their  morality 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  calculated  to  adbrd  much 
edification  to  what  is  generally  termed  the  respect- 
able portion  of  society.  Should  it  be  urged  that 
certain  individuals  have  found  them  very  different 
firom  what  they  are  represented  in  these  volumes, 
he  would  frankly  say  that  he  yields  no  credit  to  the 
presumed  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  refer 
to  the  vocabulary  contained  in  tlic  second  volume, 
whcuce  it  will  appear  that  the  words  hoax  and 
hocu»  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the 
language  of  the  Gypsies,  who,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  first  introduced  the  system  into  Kurope, 
to  which  tluwe  words  belong. 

The  author  entertains  no  ill  will  towards  the 
Gypsies ;  why  should  he,  were  he  a  mere  carnal 
reasoner?  He  has  known  them  for  upwards 
of  Iwcnly  years,  in   various  countries,  and    ihry 
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never  injured  a  hair  of  his  head,  or  deprived 
biro  of  a  ehred  of  his  raimeot ;  but  be  is  uot  de- 
ceived as  lo  the  moiive  of  their  forbearance : 
'lliey  thought  him  a  /(oj«,  and  on  tins  suppo- 
sition they  burl  him  not,  tlieir  love  of  "  the 
blood,"  being  their  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic. He  derived  considerable  assistance  from 
them  iu  Spain,  as  in  varions  instances  ihey  ofli- 
cialtHl  as  colporteurs  iu  the  distribution  of  the 
Gospel :  but  on  that  account  he  is  not  prepared 
lo  say  thai  tliey  entertained  any  love  for  the 
Gospel,  or  that  they  circulated  it  for  ibe  honour 
of  Tebl6quc  the  Saviour.  Whatever  they  did  for 
the  Gospel  in  Spain,  was  done  in  the  hope  thai 
he  wfaom  they  conceived  lo  be  their  brother,  had 
■ome  purpose  in  view  whicfa  was  to  contribute  to 
the  profit  of  tlie  Cal6s,  or  Gypsies,  and  to  ler- 
minaU:  in  die  confusion  and  plunder  of  the 
Buio6,  or  Gentiles.  Convincedof  this,  heis  too 
lilUe  of  an  enthusiast  to  rear,  on  such  a  founda- 
lioD,  any  fantastic  edifice  of  hope  w,hicb  would 
Mxm  tumble  io  the  ground. 

The  cause  of  truth  can  scarcely  be  forwarded 
hj  mthusiasm,  which  is  almost  invariably  the 
child  of  i^orance  and  error.  Tlie  author  is 
anxioos  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
towards  the  Gypsies,  but  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
do  ao  without  any  romantic  appeals  ia  their 
behalf,  by  concealing  the  truth,  or  by  warping  the 
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iroih  until  it  becomes  falsehood.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  he  has  depicted  the  Gypues  as  he  has 
found  them,  neither  aggravating  their  crimes  nor 
gilding  them  with  imaginary  virtues.  He  has  not 
expatiated  on  '^  their  gratitude  towards  good 
people,  who  treat  them  kindly  and  take  an  inter- 
est in  thdr  wel£Bu:e  ;^  for  he  beUeves  that  of  all 
beings  in  the  world  they  are  the  least  susceptible 
of  such  a  feeling.  Nor  has  he  ever  done  them 
kgustice  by  attributing  to  them  licentious  habits, 
from  which  they  are,  perhaps,  more  free  than  any 
race  in  the  creation. 
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1  tUODLD  find  some  difiiculty,  if  called  upon,  lo 
Mti^  a  reason  why  the  singular  race  of  whom  1 
am  now  about  to  speak,  has,  throughuul  my  life, 
been  that  which  has  most  invariably  interested 
mo  J  for  I  can  remember  no  period  when  the  men- 
tiouini;  of  tlie  name  of  Gypsy  did  not  awaken 
feelings  within  my  mind  hard  to  be  described, 
but  in  which  a  slrauge  pleasure  predominated. 

Tb«  fiypifien  themselves,  to  whom  I  have  stated 
tliis  circumstance,  account  for  it  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  tlie  soul  which  at  present  animates  my 
body,  has  at  some  former  period  tenanted  that  of 
ODO  of  their  people ;  for  many  among  them  are 
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2  THE   OTPSIES. 

believers  in  melempsychosiB,  aud  like  ll»e  fol- 
lowers of  Bouddha,  imagine  that  their  souls,  by 
passing  througb  an  infinite  number  of  bodies,  at- 
tain at  length  sufGcicnt  purity  to  be  admitted  to 
a  stale  of  perfect  rest  and  quietude,  wliich  is  the 
only  idea  of  heaven  they  can  form. 

Having  in  various  and  distant  countries  lived 
iu  habits  of  intimacy  tvilh  these  people,  I  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions  respecting 
them:  that  wherever  they  are  found,  their  man- 
ners and  customs  are  \-inually  the  same,  though 
fiomenhat  modified  by  circumstances,  and  that 
the  language  they  speak  amongst  themselves,  and 
of  which  they  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep 
others  in  ignorance,  is  iu  all  countries  one  and  the 
same,  but  has  been  subjected  more  or  less  to  mo- 
dification ;  and  lastly,  that  their  countenances  ex- 
hibit a  decided  family  resemblance,  but  arc  darker 
or  fairer  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, but  invariably  darker,  at  least  in  Europe, 
than  the  natives  of  the  counlrieB  in  which  ihcy 
dwell,  for  example,  England  and  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Spain. 

The  names  )>y  which  they  are  known  differ 
with  the  country,  though,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, not  materially;  for  example,  they  are 
styled  in  Ruscia,  Zigaui ;  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 
Zingarri;  and  in  Germany,  Zigcuner;  all  which 
words  apparently  spring  from  the  same  etymon. 
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NAME   AND    LANGUAGE.  3 

which  there  is  no  improbabilJtj  in  supposing  to 
be  "  Ztncali ",  a  tenn  bv  which  these  people, 
especinlly  thoEC  of  Spain,  somclimes  designate 
themselres,  and  the  meaning  of  (vhich  is  be- 
lieved to  be,  The  black  men  of  Zend  or  Iitd. 
In  England  and  Spain  they  are  commonly  known 
a«  Gypsies  and  Gitanos,  from  a  general  belief 
that  they  were  originally  Egyptians,  to  which  the 
two  words  are  tantamount;  and  in  France  as  Bo- 
hemians, from  the  circumstance  that  Bohemia  was 
ibe  first  countrj-  in  civilized  Europe  where  they 
made  tbeir  appearance;  though  there  is  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  had  been  wandering  in 
the  remote  regions  of  Sclavonia  for  a  considerable 
time  pre\'ious,  as  their  language  abounds  with 
words  of  Sclavonic  origin,  which  could  not  have 
been  adopted  in  a  liasty  passage  through  a  wild 
and  half  populated  country. 

But  they  generally  style  themselves  and  the 
language  which  ihcy  speak,  Rommany.  This 
word,  of  which  I  shall  uliirnalely  have  more  to 
say,  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  signifies,  The 
Husbands,  or  that  which  perlaincth  unto  them. 
From  whatever  motive  this  appellation  may 
have  originated,  it  is  perhaps  more  applicable 
than  any  olher  to  a  sect  or  caste  like  them,  who 
have  no  love  and  no  affection  beyond  their  own 
race;  who  are  capable  of  making  great  sacrifices 
for  each  other,  and  who  gladly  prey  upon  all  the 
B  2 
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resl  of  ihe  human  species,  whom  tliey  detest,  and 
bj-  whom  they  are  hated  and  despised.  It  will 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  lo  observe  here,  that 
there  is  do  reason  for  supposing  that  the  word 
Roma  or  Rominany  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
word  which  signifies  Greece  or  Grecians,  as  some 
people  not  ranch  acquainted  with  tlie  langua^je  of 
the  race  in  question  hare  imagined. 

I  have  no  intention  at  present  to  say  any  thing 
about  their  origin.  Scholars  hare  asserted  that 
the  language  which  they  apeak  proves  tliem  to  be 
of  Indian  stoch,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  number 
of  their  words  arc  Sanscrit.  My  own  opinion 
upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  subsequenl 
article.  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  obser*'- 
ing,  that  from  whatever  counlrj-  they  come,  whe- 
ther from  India  or  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  are  human  beings,  and  have  immortal  souls; 
and  it  is  in  the  humble  hope  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  tho  Christian  pbiianthropisls  towards 
them,  especially  that  degraded  and  unhappy  por- 
tion of  thorn,  the  Gitanos  of  Spain,  that  the  pre- 
sent little  work  has  been  undertaken.  Dut  before 
proceeding  to  speak  of  the  latter,  it  will  perhaps 
not  be  amiss  to  afford  some  account  of  the  Rom- 
many,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  other  countries;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  habitable  world 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found ;  their  tents  arc 
alike   pitched  on  the   heaths  of  Brazil  and  tin- 
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ridgee  of  the  Himalayan  bills,  and  iheir  language 
is  beard  at  Moscow  and  Madrid,  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  Slaxaboul. 


THE    ZIGANI,   OR    RCSSIAN    GYPSIES. 

They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  with  the 
exccjition  of  llie  govemment  of  St.  Petersburg]!, 
from  which  they  have  been  banished.  In  most 
of  the  provincial  towns  they  are  to  be  found  ia  a 
state  of  half- civilization,  supporting  themselves 
by  trafficking  in  horses,  or  by  curing  the  disorders 
incidental  to  those  animals;  but  the  vast  majority 
reject  this  manner  of  life,  aud  traverse  the  country 
tu  bauds,  like  Uie  ancient  Hamaxobioi;  the  im- 
mense grassy  plains  of  Russia  aifording  pastur- 
age ioT  their  herds  of  cattle,  on  which,  and  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  they  chiefly  depend  for 
aub.sialcnce.  They  are,  however,  not  destitnle  of 
tDoney,  which  they  obtain  by  various  means,  but 
principally  by  curing  diseases  amongst  the  cattle 
of  tlie  toujiks  or  peasantry,  and  by  telling  fortunes, 
.and  not  unfrequently  by  theft  and  brigandage. 

'llicir  power  of  resisting  cold  is  truly  won- 
<ierful,  as  it  is  not  uncomiuon  to  find  them  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  in  slight  can- 
rss  tents,  when  tlie  temperature  is  twenty-five  or 
thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  according 
to  Besumur;  but  in   the  winter  they  generally 
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seek  the  sbolter  of  the  forests,  wLich  afford  fuel 
for  Uieir  fires,  and  abound  with  game. 

The  race  of  the  Rommany  is  by  nature  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  and  amongst  the 
children  of  the  Russian  Zigani  are  frequently  to 
he  found  countenances,  to  do  justice  to  which 
would  require  the  pencil  of  a  second  Murillo ;  but 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  the  bit- 
ing of  the  frost,  and  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
sleet  and  snow,  destroys  their  beauty  at  a  very 
early  age ;  and  if  in  infancy  their  personal  ad- 
vantages are  remarkable,  their  ugliness  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  is  uo  less  so,  for  then  it  is  loathsome, 
and  even  appalling  j  verifying  the  adage,  that  it 
requires  an  angel  to  make  a  demon. 

A  hundred  years,  could  I  lire  so  long,  would 
not  efface  from  my  mind  the  appearance  of  an 
aged  Ziganskic  Attaman,  or  Captain  of  Zigtini, 
and  his  grandson,  who  approached  me  oo  the 
meadow  before  Novo  Gorod,  where  stood  the 
encampment  of  a  numerous  horde.  The  boy  was 
of  a  form  and  face  which  might  have  entitled  him 
lo  represent  Astyanax,  and  Hector  of  Troy  might 
have  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and  called  Mm  his 
pride;  but  the  old  man  was,  ])erhapB,  such  a 
shape  as  Milton  has  alluded  to,  bat  could  only 
describe  as  execrable— he  wanted  but  the  d«rt 
and  kingly  crown  lo  have  been  mistaken  for  Uw 
monster  who  opposed  tlio  progress  of  Lucifer, 
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whilst  careeruig  id  burning  anus  and  infernal 
glory  to  the  outlet  of  his  hellish  prison. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  Russian  Gj'psies,  those 
of  Moscow  must  not  be  passed  o?er  in  silence. 
The  station  to  which  they  have  attained  in  society 
in  thai  most  remarkable  of  cities,  is  so  far  above 
the  sphere  in  which  the  remainder  of  their  race 
pass  their  lives,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
phenomenon  in  Gypsy  history,  and  on  that  account 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
the  Gypsy  as  a  wandering  outcast,  incapable  of 
Appreciating  the  blessings  of  a  settled  and  civilized 
life,  or,  if  abandoning  his  vagabond  propensities 
And  becoming  stationary,  as  one  who  never  ascends 
higher  than  the  condition  of  a  low  tralEcker,  will 
be  surprised  to  leant,  that  amongst  the  Gypsies  of 
Moscow,  there  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stalely 
houM.<s,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and  are 
behind  the  higher  orders  of  the  Russians  neither 
in  ^pearance  nor  mental  acquirements.  To  the 
female  part  of  the  Gypsy  colony  of  Moscow,  is  to 
be  attribntcd  the  merit  of  this  partial  rise  from 
degradation  and  abjectncss,  having  from  lime  im- 
memorial  so  successfully  cultivated  the  vocal  art, 
that  though  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  by  whom 
song  is  more  cherished  and  cultivated,  and  its 
principles  better  understood  thau  by  any  other  of 
the  civihzed  globe,  the  Gypsy  choirs  of  Moscow 
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are,  by  the  general  voice  of  llie  Russian  public, 
admitted  to  be  unrivalled  in  that  most  amiable  of 
all  accomplishments.  It  is  a  fact,  notorious  in 
Rusaia,  that  the  celebrated  Oalalani  was  so  en- 
chanted with  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Gypsy 
songsters,  (who,  after  the  former  had  displayed 
her  noble  Italian  talent  before  a  splendid  audience 
at  Moscow,  stepped  forward,  and  with  an  astonish- 
ing burst  of  almost  angelic  melody,  so  enraptured 
every  ear  that  even  applause  forgot  its  duly,)  that 
she  tore  from  her  own  shoulders  a  shawl  of 
Cashmire,  which  had  been  presented  to  lier  by 
the  Father  of  Rome,  and  embracing  the  Gypsy,  in- 
sisted on  her  acceptance  of  the  splendid  gift, 
saying,  that  it  bad  been  intended  for  the  matchless 
songster,  which  she  now  perceived  she  herself 
was  not. 

The  sums  obtained  by  these  Gypsy  females  by 
tlie  exercise  of  their  art,  enable  them  to  support 
their  relatives  in  affluence  and  luxury;  some  are 
married  to  Russians,  and  no  one  who  has  visited 
Russia  can  but  be  aware  lliat  a  lovely  and  accom- 
pliKhed  countess,  of  the  noble  and  numerous  family 
of  Tolstoy,  is  by  birth  a  Zigana,  and  was  originally 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  a  llommany 
choir  at  Moscow. 

I3ut  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  nhole  of 
the  Gypsy  femides  at  Moscow  are  of  itiis  high 
and  taWnled  dcscriplion ;  the  majority  of  them. 
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if  not  enlirely  profligate,  are  certainly  not  unim- 
peachable in  their  morals  and  character,  and  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  singing  and  dancing  at  taverns, 
wbilst  their  husbands  in  general  follow  tlie  occu- 
pation  of  hoTBe-dealing. 

Their  favourile  place  of  resort  in  the  summer 
time  is  Marina  Rotze,  a  species  of  sylvan  garden 
about  two  versts  from  Moscow,  and  thither, 
Icmpted  by  curiosity,  I  drove  one  fine  evening. 
,  On  my  arrival,  the  Ziganas  came  flocking  out 
'  from  their  little  tents,  and  from  the  traciir  or  inn 
which  has  been  erected  for  tlic  accommodation  of 
the  public.  Sunding  on  the  seat  of  the  calash,  I 
addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  English 
dialect  of  the  Rommany,  of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge.  A  shrill  scream  of  wonder  was  in- 
Blanlly  raised,  and  welcomes  and  blessings  were 
poured  forth  in  floods  of  musical  Rommany,  though 
I  above  all  predominated  the  cry  of  Kak  milute 
kamama,~~aT,  How  we  love  you, — for  at  first  they 
imBlook  me  for  one  of  their  wandering  brethren 
from  the  distant  lands,  come  over  the  great  panee' 
or  ocean  to  visit  them. 

Ail«r  some  conversation  they  commenced  sing- 
isff,  and  favonred  in«  with  many  songs  both  in 
Russian  and  Rommany;  tlie  former  were  modem 
popular  pieces,  such  as  are  accustomed  to  be  sung 
on  the  boards  of  tlic  theatre ;  hut  t)ie  latter  were 
evidently  of  great  antiqmty,cxbibi  ting  tfaestrongeat 
d3 
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marbs  of  originality,  the  inelaphorB  bold  and  sub- 
lime, and  the  metre  differing  from  any  thing  of 
the  kind  which  il  has  been  my  fortune  to  observe 
in  Oriental  or  European  prosody. 

Odo  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  which  com- 
moQces  thus: — 

"  ta  matela  rodienDro  odolata 


(or,  Her  head  is  aching  with  grief  as  if  she  had 
tasted  wine.)  describes  the  anguish  of  a  maiden 
separated  from  her  lover,  and  who  calls  for  her 
steed — 

"  Tedjav  manga  ^moro" — 
that  Bhe  may  depart  in  quest  of  the  lord  of  her 
bosom,  and  share  his  joys  and  pleasures. 

A  collection  of  these  songs,  with  a  translation 
and  vocabulary,  would  be  no  slight  accession  lo 
literature,  and  would  probably  throw  more  light 
on  the  history  of  this  race,  than  any  thing  which 
has  yet  appeared,  and  as  there  is  no  want  of  xeal 
and  talent  in  Kiissia  amongst  the  cultivators  of 
cverj' branch  of  literature,  and  csjtedally  philology, 
it  is  only  surprising  that  such  a  collection  still 
remains  a  desideratum. 

The  religion  which  these  singular  females  rx- 
temally  professed  was  the  Greek,  and  they  mostly 
wore  crosses  of  copper  or  gold ;  hut  when  I 
questioned  them  on  this  subject  in  their  native 
language,  they  laughed  and  said   it  was  only  t» 
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pleiue  the  Itusaiaus.  Their  names  for  God  and 
fats  adrersary,  are  Deval  and  Bengel,  which  differ 
]iUle  from  ibe  Spanisb  Un-debel  and  Uengi,  which 
signify  the  same,     i  will  uow  saj  something  of 

THB    HCNGARIAS    GYPSIES,    OR    CUINGANY. 

Hungary,  though  a  country  not  a  tenth  part  so 
extensive  as  the  huge  colossus  of  the  Kussian  em- 
pire, whose  tzar  reigns  over  a  hundred  lands,  con- 
tains perhaps  as  many  Gypsies,  it  not  being  uncom- 
mon to  find  whole  villages  inhabited  by  this  race; 
they  likewise  abound  in  the  suburbs  of  the  ton~ns. 
In  Hungary  the  feudal  system  still  exists  in  all 
its  pristine  barbarity ;  in  no  country  does  the  hard 
hand  of  this  oppression  bear  so  heavy  upon  the 
lower  clafises, — not  even  in  Russia.  The  peasants 
of  RuNsia  are  serfs,  it  is  true,  but  their  condition  is 
enriable  compared  with  that  of  the  same  class  in 
the  other  country;  they  have  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  and  are  upon  the  whole  happy  and  con- 
tented, whilst  the  Hungarians  are  ground  to  powder. 
Two  classes  are  free  in  Hungary  to  do  almost 
what  they  please — the  nobility  and — the  Gypsies ; 
the  former  are  above  the  law — the  latter  below 
it:  a  toll  is  wnmg  from  the  bands  of  the  hard- 
working labourers,  that  most  meritorious  class,  in 
passing  over  a  bridge,  for  example,  at  Peath, 
which  is  not  demanded  from  a  well  dressed  person 
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— nor  from  tbe  Chingany,  who  have  frequeally  no 
dress  at  all — and  whose  insouciance  stands  in 
striking  conlraGi  niih  the  trembling  submission 
ufthe  peasants.  The  Gypsy,Mliereverjoii  find  him, 
is  an  incomprehensiblo  being,  but  nowhere  more 
than  in  Hungary,  wliere,  in  the  midst  of  slavery, 
he  is  free,  though  apparently  one  step  lower  than 
the  lowest  slave.  The  habits  of  the  Hungarian 
Gypsies  are  abominable;  their  hovels  appear  sinks 
of'the  vilest  poverty  and  fdth,  their  dress  is  at 
best  rags,  their  food  frequently  the  vilest  carrion, 
and  occasionally,  if  report  be  Ime,  still  worse, — 
on  nhich  point,  when  speaking  of  the  Spanish 
Gitauos,  we  shall  have  subsequently  more  to  say : 
thus  they  live  in  filth,  in  rsgs,  in  nakedness,  and 
in  mcrriness  of  heart,  for  nowhere  is  (here  more 
of  song  and  dunce  than  in  an  Hungarian  Gypsy 
village.  They  are  verj'  fond  of  music,  and  some 
of  the  Chingauy  are  heard  to  touch  the  violin 
in  a  manner  wild,  but  of  jjeculiar  excellence. 
Parties  of  them  have  been  kno^vn  to~cxhibit  even 
at  Paris. 

In  Hungary,  as  in  all  parts,  they  are  addicted 
to  horse-dealing!  tbey  are  likewise  linkers,  and 
smitlis  in  a  small  way.  The  women  are  fortune- 
tellers, of  course — both  sexes  thieves  of  the  first 
water,  Tbey  roam  where  they  list—  in  a  country 
where  all  other  people  arc  held  under  strict  sur- 
vfiillance,   no    one    seems   to   care   about   these 
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Parias.  The  most  remarkable  feature,  bowever, 
conoected  with  the  habits  of  the  C'hingany,  con- 
sists in  their  foreign  excursions,  having  plunder 
in  view,  which  frequently  endure  for  three  or  four 
years,  when,  if  no  miscbaace  has  befallen  tbem, 
they  return  to  their  native  laud — rich ;  where  they 
squander  the  proceeds  of  their  dexterity  in  mad 
festivals :  they  wander  iu  bands  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen through  France,  even  to  Rome.  Once,  dur- 
ing my  own  wanderings  in  Italy,  1  rested  at  nights 
fall  by  the  Mde  of  a  kiln,  the  air  being  piercingly 
cold;  it  was  about  four  leagues  from  Geuoa. 
Presently  arrived  three  individuals  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  warmth,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  lad. 
They  soon  began  to  discourse— and  I  found  that 
lliey  were  Hungarian  Gypsies ;  they  spoke  of  what 
they  bad  been  doing,  and  what  they  had  amassed ; 
I  Uiink  they  mentioned  nine  huudrcd  crowns. 
They  bad  companions  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
of  whom  they  were  expecting;  they  took  no 
notice  of  me,  and  conversed  in  their  own  dialect ; 
I  did  not  approve  of  their  propinquity,  and  rising, 
hastened  away. 

When  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  there  were  not 
a  few  Hungarian  C'hingany  in  his  armies:  some 
strange  rncounlers  occurred  on  the  field  of  battle 
between  these  people  and  the  Spanish  Citanos, 
one  of  which  is  related  in  the  second  part  of  the 
present  work.     When  quartered  in  the   Spanish 
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tovrns  ihe  Chingany  invariably  sought  oul  their 
peninsular  brethreo,  to  whom  they  revealed  them- 
solres,  kissing  and  embracing  most  affectionately: 
the  Gitanos  were  astonished  at  the  proficiency  of 
the  strangers  in  thievish  arts,  and  looked  upon 
theiD  almost  in  thelight  of  superior  beings:  "They 
knew  the  whole  reckoning,"  is  still  a  common 
expression  amongst  them.  TherewasaChiogauian 
soldier  for  dome  time  at  Cordoba,  of  whom  the 
Gilanos  of  the  place  still  frequently  discourse, 
whilst  smoking  their  cigars  duriug  winter  nights 
over  their  brasCros. 

The  Hungarian  Gypsies  have  a  peculiar  accent 
when  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  by 
which  they  can  be  instantly  distinguished ;  llie 
same  thing  is  applicable  to  the  Gitanos  of  Spain, 
when  speaking  Spanish.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  the  Gypsy  language  preserved  better  than  in 
Hungary. 

To  the  above  general  remarks  on  the  Hungarian 
Gypsies,  we  shall  add  the  following  particulars, 
connected  with  them  and  their  history,  collected 
from  various  sources. 

The  first  Gypsies,  said  to  be  about  3000  in 
number,  made  tlicir  appearance  a.  D.  1417,  during 
the  reign  of  Sigismond,  emperor  of  the  Romans 
and  king  of  Hungaria,  and  settled  in  Moldavia, 
near  Szuesava,  with  the  ponnission  of  Alexander, 
vqjvodc  of  that  country  ;  a  greater  number  of  the 
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odrcntarerB  followed  during  the  next  succeeding 
yean,  making  incureions  into  Wallachia,  Traosyl- 
TBDia,  and  Hungary.  One  baud  in  particular, 
goidcd  hy  their  vojvode  Laszlo  (Ladislaus),  sc-tUed 
in  the  Zips  (Scepusium),  and  obtained  from  king 
K^smond,  according  to  Kalona,  A.  D.  1423,  the 
wril  of  diploma  or  privilege  of  settling  near  the 
firee  and  royal  tonms,  (libera  regiaque  urbs,  in 
Hnngary,  is  considered  as  the  peculiiim  regis,  the 
king's  nH'n,]  and  on  the  crown  estates  ;  which 
prinlege  placed  the  adventurers  under  the  king's 
prnlcclion.  At  the  same  time  the  king  invested 
their  vojvode  with  the  power  of  settling  their 
domestic  quarrels.  Pzay  and  Fridraldszky  quote 
a  diploma  of  free  migration  of  Wladislaus,  which 
wa»  granted  to  the  vojvode  Thomas  Bolgaz  and  to 
bis  twenty-fire  Gypsies,  livingunder  the  same  tenls, 
whom  the  king  gave  over  to  Sigismund,  bishop  of 
FUnflirchen,  for  the  particular  object  of  preparing 
n  balls  and  dificrcnt  kinds  of  weapons. 
The  Hungarian  Gypsies  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  king's  own  subjects,  but  at  present  they 
are  subject  to  those  nobles  on  whose  estates  tbey 
dwell.  If  they  had  a  religion  of  their  own  at  any 
period,  tliey  most  certainly  have  forgotten  it ;  they 
generally  comply  with  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
tlip  place,  town,  or  village  where  they  settle,  with- 
outcaring  much  about  the  ductriue,  of  which  they 
know  littlo  or  nothing. 
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In  ancieiit  limes  erery  tribe  had  in  Hungary  a 
parlicu]ar  captaia  and  judge ;  in  Transyltania 
they  had  their  vojvode,  to  whom  they  paid  a  lax. 
This  tax  was  fixed  in  1558  by  law:  "Vajroda! 
Ciganonim  juxLa  vcterem  consuetudinem  a  singulis 
Ciganis  nonnisi  ilorenum  uniciim  ultra  annum 
exigant ;  ad  Gcorgii  fcstum  denar.  50,  ad  Michadis 
totidem."  These  vojvodes  were  freely  chosen  by 
them  feoai  the  most  distinguished  families,  and 
the  new  vojvode  was  lifted  np  by  the  people 
amidst  deafening  acclamations.  They  kept  writs 
by  whicli  they  had  obtained  privileges  from  several 
Transylvanian  princes,  and  in  particular  from  the 
Balorys.  In  1588  and  ICOO  the  dignity  of  a 
vojvode  was  abolished. 

The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  11, 
made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  ciiilize  iheiu. 
In  1782  there  were  in  Hungary  50,000  Gypsies, 
according  to  a  census  taken,  but  since  that  lime 
their  number  is  said  to  have  decreased. 

THE   ENOilSU   GYPSIES,  OB   BOMMANY. 

No  country  appears  less  adapted  for  that  wan- 
dering life,  U'liich  seems  so  natural  to  these  people, 
than  England.  Those  wildernesses  and  forests, 
which  they  are  so  attached  to,  arc  not  to  be  found 
there ;  every  inch  of  land  Is  cultivated,  and  its 
produce  watched  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  as  the 
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laws  against  trampers,  wilfaouL  t)ie  visible  laeans 
of  sapporting  themselves,  are  exceedingly  severe, 
the  possibility  of  theGypsies  existing  as  a  distinct 
race,  and  rctaiDing  their  original  free  and  inde- 
peitdenl  habits,  mighi  naturally  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  those  who  had  nut  satisra(;lorily  verified 
the  fact.  Yet  it  is  a  truth  that,  amidst  all  these 
seeming  disadvantages,  they  nut  only  csist  there, 
hut  in  no  part  of  the  norld  is  their  life  more  ia 
accordance  with  die  general  idea  that  the  Gypsy 
is  VtVe  Cain,  a  wanderer  of  the  earth  j  for  in  Eng- 
land the  covered  cart  and  the  lillle  lent  are  the 
houses  of  the  Gypsy,  and  he  seldom  remains  more 
than  three  days  in  tlie  same  place. 

At  present  they  arc  considered  in  some  degree 
as  a  privileged  people  ;  for,  though  their  way  of 
life  is  unlawful,  it  is  connived  at;  the  law  of  £ng> 
load  having  discovered  by  experience,  that  its  ut- 
most fury  is  inefficient  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
inveterate  habits. 

Shortly  artcr  their  first  arrival  in  England, 
which  is  upwards  of  three  centuries  since,  a 
dreadful  persecution  was  raised  against  them,  the 
aim  gf  which  was  their  utter  extermination,  for 
the  being  a  Gypsy  was  esteemed  a  crime  worthy 
of  death,  uid  tl»e  gibbets  of  England  groaned  and 
creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  Gypsy  carcases, 
and  the  miserable  survivors  were  literally  obliged 
to  creep  into  the  carlh  in  order  to  preserve  their 
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lives.  But  lliesetlays  passed  by ;  their  persecutors 
became  weary  of  pursuiDg  them;  they  showed 
iheii  beads  from  the  holes  and  caves  where  they 
had  hidden  themselves,  tlicy  ventured  forth,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  each  tribe  or  family 
choosing  a  particular  circuit,  they  fairly  divided 
the  land  amongst  them. 

In  England,  the  male  Gypsies  are  all  dealers  in 
horses,  and  sometimes  employ  their  idle  lime  in 
mending  the  tin  and  copper  utensils  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  the  females  tell  fortunes.  They  generally 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  or 
small  town  by  the  road  side,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  hedges  and  trees.  The  climate  of  England  is 
well  known  to  be  favourable  to  beauty,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  the  appearance  of  tlie  Gypsies 
so  prepossessing  as  in  that  country;  their  com- 
plexion is  dark,  but  not  disagreeably  so;  their 
faces  arc  oval,  their  features  regular,  their  fore- 
heads rather  low,  and  their  bands  and  feet  small. 
The  men  are  taller  than  the  English  peasantry, 
and  far  more  active.  I'hey  all  speak  the  English 
language  with  fluency,  and  in  their  gait  and  de- 
meanour are  easy  and  graceful;  in  both  points 
standing  in  striking  contrast  with  the  peasantry, 
who  in  speech  are  slow  and  uncouth,  and  in 
manner  dogged  and  brutal. 

The  dialect  of  the  Rommany,  which  they  spenk, 
though  mixed  with  English  words,  may  be 
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dered  as  lolerably  pure,  from  ihe  fact  ibal  it  is 
intellifpble  to  the  Gypsy  race  in  the  heart  of 
Russia.  Whatever  crimes  they  may  commit,  their 
vices  Kre  few,  for  the  men  are  not  drunkards,  nor 
are  lfa«  women  harlots;  (here  are  no  twocharactem 
irhich  tbey  hold  in  so  much  abhorrence,  nor  do 
any  words  when  applied  by  them  conrey  so  much 
execration  as  these  two. 

The  crimes  of  which  these  people  were  ori- 
ginally accused  were  rarious,  but  the  principal 
were  theft,  sorcery,  and  causing  disease  among 
the  cattle ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  in  none  of  these  points  tbey  were  alto- 
gether guiltless. 

With  respect  to  sorcery,  a  thing  in  itself  impos- 
sible, not  only  the  Englisli  Gypsies,  but  the  whole 
race  have  erer  professed  it;  therefore,  whateyer 
UMcry  they  may  have  snflered  on  that  account, 
tbey  may  be  considered  as  having  called  it  dowo 
upon  their  own  heads. 

Dabbling  in  sorcery  is  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
Tince  of  the  female  Gypsy.  She  affects  to  tell  the 
lulare,  and  to  prepare  philters  by  means  of  which 
lovii  can  be  awakened  in  any  individual  towards 
any  particular  object;  and  such  is  the  credulity 
of  the  human  race,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
coantries,  that  the  profits  arising  froni  these  prac- 
tices are  groaL  The  following  is  a  case  in  point : 
two  females,  neighbours  and  friends,  were  tried 
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some  jears  since,  in  EnglaDd,  Tor  tlie  murder  of 
their  husbands.  It  appeared  that  ihev  were  in 
love  with  the  same  individual,  and  had  conjointly, 
at  various  times,  paid  sums  of  money  to  a  Gypsy 
woman  to  work  charms  to  captivate  his  aSecUons. 
Whatever  little  effect  the  charms  might  produce, 
they  were  successful  in  their  principal  object,  for 
the  person  in  question  carried  on  for  some  time  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  both.  The  matter  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  husbands,  who,  taking 
means  to  break  ofT  tiiis  connexion,  were  respect- 
ively poisoned  by  their  wives.  Till  the  moment 
of  conviction  these  wretched  females  betrayed 
neither  emotion  or  fear,  but  tlien  their  consterna- 
tion was  indescribable  ;  and  they  afterwards  con- 
fessed that  the  Gypsy,  who  had  visited  them  io 
prison,  had  jiromised  to  shield  them  from  con- 
viction by  means  of  her  art.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  in  the  iiAeenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, when  a  hehef  in  sorcery  was  supported  by 
the  laws  of  all  Europe,  these  people  were  regarded 
as  practiscrs  of  sorcery,  and  punished  as  such, 
when,  even  in  the  nineteenth,  they  still  find  people 
weak  enough  to  place  confidence  in  their  claims 
lo  supernatural  power. 

The  accusation  of  producing  disease  and  deatli 
amongst  tliL-  cattle  was  fur  from  groundless.  In- 
deed, however  strange  and  incredible  tl  may  sound 
in  the  prceent  day  to  Uiok  who  are  nnacquainlcd 
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witl)  this  caste,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Rommanees,  the  practice  is  still  occasioually  par- 
sued  in  Enfflaod  and  many  other  countries  where 
Ibcy  are  found,  rrora  this  practice,  when  tliey 
are  not  delected,  they  derive  considerable  advan- 
Uge.  Poisoning  cattle  is  exercised  by  them  in 
ttro  ways;  by  one,  ibey  merely  cause  disease  in 
the  animals,  with  the  view  of  receiving  money  for 
coriDg  ihem  upon  offering  their  services;  ifac  poi- 
•on  is  generally  administered  by  powders  cast  at 
Digbt  iuto  the  raangera  in  which  the  animals  feed: 
this  way  is  entirely  confined  to  ihe  larger  cattle, 
Buch  as  horses  and  cows.  By  the  other,  which 
they  practise  chiefly  on  swine,  speedy  death  is 
almost  invariably  produced,  tlie  drug  administered 
being  of  a  highlj'  intoxicating  nature,  and  affecting 
ifae  brain.  They  tben  apply  at  the  house  or  farm 
where  the  disaster  has  occurred  for  the  carcase  of 
di«  animal,  which  is  generally  giren  lliem  without 
itusplcion,  and  then  tliey  feast  on  the  flesh,  which 
IB  not  injured  by  the  poison,  which  only  affects 
the  head. 

Tlic  Knglish  Gypsies  arc  constant  attendants  at 
tbc  race-course ;  what  jockey  is  not  ?  Perhaps 
jocbeyism  originated  with  them,  and  even  racing, 
at  least  in  England.  Jockeyism  properly  implies 
Ihe  management  of  a  whip,  and  the  word  jockey 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  llic  term,  slightly 
modified,  h\  wbicli  tliey  designate  the  formidable 
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whips  whicli  they  usually  carry,  and  which  are  at 
present  in  general  use  amongst  borse- traffickers, 
under  the  title  of  jockey  whips.  They  are  like- 
wise fond  of  resorting  to  the  prize  ring,  and  have 
occasionally  even  attained  some  eminence,  as 
principals,  in  tliose  disgraceful  and  brutalizing 
exhibitions,  called  pugilistic  combats.  I  believe 
a  great  deal  has  been  WTitten  on  the  subject  of 
the  English  Gj'psies,  but  the  writers  have  dealt  too 
much  in  generalities ;  they  have  been  afraid  to 
take  the  Gypsy  by  the  hand,  lead  bim  forth  from 
the  crowd,  and  exhibit  him  in  the  area;  he  is 
well  worth  observing.  When  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
I  was  present  at  a  prize  fight ;  why  should  I  hide 
the  tmth  ?  It  took  place  on  a  green  meadow, 
beside  a  running  stream,  close  by  the  old  church 

of  E ,  and  within  a  league  of   the  ancient 

town  of  N ,  the  capital  of  one  of  tlie  eastern 

counties.  The  tenible  Thurtell  was  present,  lord 
of  the  concourse ;  for  wherever  he  moved  he  was 
master,  and  whenever  he  spoke,  even  when  in 
chains,  every  other  voice  was  silent.  He  stood 
on  the  mead,  grim  and  pale  as  usual,  with  bis 
bruisers  around.  He  it  was,  indeed,  who  170/  up 
the  fight,  as  be  had  previously  done  with  respect 
to  twenty  others  ;  it  being  his  frequent  boast  tbai 
he  had  first  introduced  bruising  and  bloodshed 
amidst  rural  scenes,  aud  transformed  a  quiet  slum- 
bering town  into  a  den  of  Jews  and  uietropoliUn 
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diieTes.  Sume  time  before  the  commencement  of 
ifac  combat,  three  men,  mounted  on  wild -looking 
horses,  came  dasliing  down  llie  road  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  meadow,  in  the  midst  of  nhicfa 
they  presently  shewed  themselves,  their  horses 
clearing  the  deep  ditches  with  wonderful  alacrity. 
"  That's  Gj^oy  Will  and  his  gong,"  lisped  a  He- 
brew pickpocket;  "we  shall  have  anotlier  iight." 
The  word  Gypsy  was  always  sufficient  to  excite 
my  curiosity,  and  I  looked  attentively  at  the  new 
comerA. 

I  have  seen  Gj'psies  of  various  lands,  Russian, 
Hangarian  and  Turkish ;  and  I  have  also  seen 
the  legitimate  children  of  most  countries  of  the 
world,  but  I  never  saw,  upon  tlie  whole,  three 
more  remarkable  individuals,  as  far  as  personal 
appearance  was  concerned,  than  the  three  English 
Gypsies  who  now  presented  themselves  to  my  eye* 
on  that  spot.  Two  of  them  had  dismounted, 
and  were  holding  their  horses  by  the  reins.  The 
ullest,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  tlie  most  interest- 
ing of  the  two,  was  almost  a  giant,  for  bis  height 
could  not  have  been  less  than  six  feet  three.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  perfectly  beautiful  than  were  the 
features  of  this  man,  and  the  most  skilful  sculptor 
of  Greece  might  have  taken  them  as  his  model 
for  a  hero  and  a  god.  The  forehead  was  exceed- 
ingly lofty, — a  rare  thing  in  a  Gypsy ; — the  nose 
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less  Roman  than  Grecian, — fine  yet  delicate ;  the 
eyes  large,  overhung  with  long  droopiog  lashes, 
giving  ihem  almost  a  metancholy  expression ;  it 
was  only  when  they  were  highly  elevated  that 
the  Gypsy  glance  peered  out,  if  that  can  be  called 
glance  which  is  a  strange  stare,  like  nothing  else 
in  this  world.  His  complexion — a  beautiful 
olive;  and  bis  teeth  of  a  brilliancy  uncommon 
even  amongst  these  people,  who  have  all  fine 
Iccth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  waggoner's 
slop,  which,  however,  was  unable  to  conceal 
altogether  the  proportions  of  his  noble  and  Her- 
culean figure.  He  might  be  about  twenty-eight. 
His  companion  and  his  cajitain,  Gypsy  Will,  was, 
I  think,  fifty  when  he  was  hanged,  ten  years  sub- 
sequently, (for  I  never  al\erwards  lost  sight  of 
him,)  in  the  front  of  the  jail  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 
I  have  still  present  before  me  his  bushy  black 
hair,  his  black  face,  aod  his  big  black  eyes,  fall 
and  thoughtful,  but  fixed  and  staring.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  loose  blue  jockey  coat,  jockey 
boots  and  breeches ;  in  his  hand  a  huge  jockey 
whip,  and  ou  his  head  (it  struck  me  at  the  tine 
for  its  singularity)  a  broad- brimmed,  bigh-peakwl 
Andalusiau  hat,  or  at  least  one  rer}-  much  resci 
bling  those  generally  worn  in  that  province.  In 
stature  he  was  shorter  than  his  more  youthful 
companion,  yet  he  must  have  measured  six  feet 
at   least,    and    was    stronger  built,  if  poaaible. 
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What  braim  ! — what  bone! — what  legs!  — what 
thighs!  The  third  Gypsy,  who  remained  on 
hoTsehack,  looked  more  hke  a  phantom  than  any 
thing  human.  His  complexion  was  the  colour  of 
pale  du&l,  and  of  that  same  colotir  was  all  that 
pertained  to  bim,  hat  and  clothes.  His  boots 
were  diistr  of  course,  for  it  was  mid&ummeT,  and 
his  rcry  horse  was  of  a  dusly  dun.  His  features 
were  whimsically  ugly,  most  of  his  teeth  were 
gone,  and  as  to  his  age,  he  might  be  thirty  or 
sixty.  He  was  somewhat  lame  and  halt,  but  an 
noequalled  rider  when  once  upon  his  steed,  which 
he  was  naturally  not  very  solicitous  to  quit.  I 
subsequeDtly  discovered  that  ho  was  considered 
tlie  wizard  of  the  gang. 

I  have  been  already  prolix  with  respect  to  these 
Gypsieft,  but  I  will  pot  leave  them  quite  yet. 
The  intended  combatants  at  length  arrived  ;  it  was 
neceasary  to  clear  the  ring, — always  a  trouble- 
some and  difficult  task.  Tliurtelt  went  up  to  the 
two  Gypsies,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  ac- 
quainted, and,  witli  his  surly  smile,  said  two  or 
three  words,  wbich  I,  who  was  standing  by,  did 
not  understand.  The  Gypsies  smiled  in  return, 
and  giving  the  reins  of  their  animals  to  their 
monnled  companion,  immediately  set  about  the 
tusk  wbich  the  kiug  of  the  flash-men  had,  as  I 
conjecture,  imposed  upon  them ;  this  they  soon 
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acconiplislied.  Who  could  stand  against  sudi 
fellows  and  such  nhips?  The  fight  was  soon 
over — then  lliero  was  a  pause.  Once  more  Thur- 
tell  came  up  lo  the  Gypsies  and  said  something — 
the  Gypsies  looked  at  each  other  and  conversed; 
but  their  words  Lad  then  no  meaning  for  my  ears. 
The  tall  Gypsy  shook  his  head — "  Very  well," 
said  the  other,  in  English,  "  I  will — that's  all." 

Then  pushing  the  people  aside,  he  strode  to 
the  ropes,  over  which  he  bonnded  into  the  ring, 
flinging  his  Spanish  hat  high  into  the  air. 

Gijpsy  Will. — "The  best  man  in  England  for 
twenty  pounds!" 

T/iurlell. — "  I  am  backer." 

Twenty  pounds  is  a  tempting  sum, — and  there 
were  men  that  day  upon  the  green  meadow  who 
would  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  own  fathers 
for  the  fifth  of  the  price.  But  the  Gypsy  was 
not  an  unknown  man,  his  prowess  and  strengtli 
were  notorious,  and  no  one  cared  to  encounter 
him.  Some  of  llie  Jews  looked  eager  for  a  nio- 
ment ;  but  their  sharp  eyes  quailed  quickly  before 
Us  sav.igo  glances,  as  he  towered  in  the  ring,  his 
huge  form  dilating,  and  his  black  features  cod- 
vulseil  with  excitement.  Tlie  Westminster  bravos 
eyed  the  Gypsy  askance  ;  but  the  coroparison,  if 
they  made  any,  seemed  by  no  means  favourable 
to  ibem&eh-cs.     "  Gypsy  !    mm  chap, — I'gly  cu»- 
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tomcr, — always  in  training."  Such  were  tlie  ex- 
clunations  which  I  heard,  some  of  which  at  that 
penoH  of  my  life  I  did  not  understand. 

No  man  would  fight  the  Gypsy. — Yes !  a  strong 
conntry  fellow  wished  to  win  the  stakes,  and  was 
aboat  to  fling  up  liis  hat  in  defiance,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  his  friends,  with — "  Fool !  he'll  kill 
you ! " 

Aa  Uie  Gypsies  were  mounting  their  horses,  I 
beard  tbe  dusty  phantom  exclaim — 

"  Brother,  you  are  an  arrant  ring-maker  and  a. 
horse-breaker ;  you'll  make  a  hempen  ring  to 
break  your  own  neck  of  a  horse  one  of  these 
days." 

They  pressed  their  horses'  flanks,  again  leaped 
over  the  ditches,  and  speedily  vanished,  amidst 
the  whirlwinds  of  dust  which  ihey  raised  upon 
the  road. 

The  words  of  the  phantom  Gj-psy  were  omi- 
nous. Gypsy  Will  was  eventually  executed  for 
a  murder  committed  in  his  early  youth,  in  com- 
pany with  two  English  labourers,  one  of  whom 
confessed  the  fact  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  clan  Young,  which,  with  the  clan 
Smith,  or  Curraple,  still  haunts  two  of  tlie  eastern 
counties. 

The  name  Cnrraplc  is  a  favourile  one  amongst 
tlic  Gypsies.  It  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
amiable  White,  of  Selbonmo,  who  in  one  of  his 
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tellers  luenliouB  it  as  peTtaiaing  to  the  clan 
Stanley.  He  conceived  it  to  be  partly  Greek, 
from  the  termiuation  aple,  or  opl^,  which  put  him 
in  mind  of  wo'xif.  Ciirraple",  however,  means  « 
umitk—n  name  very  appropriate  to  a  Gypsy. 

TDE    GYPSIES    OF  THE    BAST,   OR  ZINGARBI. 

What  hae  been  said  of  the  Gypsies  of  Europe 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  applicable  to  their 
brethren  lu  the  East,  or  as  they  are  called  Zingarri ; 
they  are  either  found  wandering  amongst  the 
deserts  or  mountains,  or  settled  in  towns,  support- 
ing themselves  by  horse-dealing  or  jugglery,  by 
music  and  song.  In  no  part  of  the  East  are  they 
more  numerous  than  in  Turkey,  especially  in 
(Constantinople,  where  tlie  females  frequently 
enter  the  harems  of  the  great,  pretending  to 
cure  children  of  "  the  evil  eye,"  and  to  inter- 
pret tlie  dreams  of  the  women.  Tlicy  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  the  coffee-bouses,  exhibiting 
their  ligures  in  lascivious  dances  to  the  tune  of 
various  inslrumeats ;  yet  lliese  females  are  by  no 
means  unchaste,  however  their  manners  and 
appearance  may  denote  the  contrary,  and  either 
Turk  or  Christian  who,  alimulaied  by  ihpir  songs 
and  voluptuous  movemenUi,  should  address  thcra 

*  T)i#  root  li  **  air««  ",  fo  ttrtkr.  hMntner,  &n  Ciirnpic  ■• 
llkcriw  B  lagitimate  Samcril  word,  ugnirying  a  (iron/. 
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wilb  proposals  of  a  dishonourable  nature,  would, 
in  all  proliability,  meet  H-ith  a  decided  repulse. 

Amongst  the  Zingarri  are  not  a  few  who  deal  in 
precious  stones,  and  some  who  vend  poisons ;  and 
the  most  remarkable  individual  whom  it  lias  been 
my  fortune  to  encounter  amongst  the  Gypsies, 
whether  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  world,  was  a 
|>cr5on  who  dealt  in  both  these  articles.  He  was 
s  native  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  trade  had  visited  the  most  remote  and  remark- 
able portions  of  the  world.  He  had  traversed 
alone  and  on  foot  the  greatest  part  of  India  ;  lie 
■poke  seTeral  dialects  of  the  Malay,  and  imder- 
Btood  the  original  language  of  Java,  that  isle  more 
fertile  in  poisons  than  even  "  far  lolchos  and 
■Spxiu."  From  what  I  could  learn  from  him,  it 
appeared  that  his  jewels  were  in  less  request  than 
his  drags,  though  he  assured  me  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  Dcy  or  Satrap  in  Persia  or  Turkey 
vbom  lie  had  not  supplied  with  both.  I  have 
seen  ibis  individual  in  more  countries  than  one, 
for  ho  flits  over  the  world  like  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  ibv  lost  time  at  Granada  in  Spain,  whither 
he  h«d  eotne  after  paying  a  visit  to  his  Gitano 
brethren  in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta. 

Few  Eastern  autliors  have  spoken  of  the  Zin- 
garri,  notwithstanding  they  have  hocn  known  in 
the  East  for  many  centuries ;  amongst  the  few, 
none  has  made  more  curious  mention  of  them  than 
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Arabscbah,  in  a  chapter  of  his  life  of  Timour  or 
Tamerlaue,  Tihich  is  deservedly  considered  as  one 
of  the  three  classic  works  of  Arabian  literature. 
This  passage,  which,  while  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  craft,  if  not  the  valour  of  the  conqueror  of 
half  the  world,  offers  some  curious  particulars  as 
to  Gypsy  life  in  the  East  at  a  remote  period,  will 
scarcely  be  considered  out  of  place  if  reproduced 
here,  and  the  following  is  as  close  a  Irauslation  of 
it  as  the  loetaphorical  style  of  the  original  will 
allow. 

"  There  were  in  Santarcand  numerous  families 
of  Zingani  of  various  descriptions ;  some  were 
wrestlers,  others  gladiators,  others  pugilists. 
These  people  were  much  at  variance,  so  that 
hostilities  and  battling  were  continually  arising 
amongst  them.  Each  band  had  its  chief  and 
subordinate  officers;  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
Timour  and  the  ])ower  which  he  possessed  ilUed 
ttiem  uitli  dread,  for  tliey  knew  tliat  he  was  aware 
of  their  crimes  and  disorderly  way  of  life.  Now 
it  was  the  custom  of  Timour  on  departing  upon 
his  expeditions  to  leave  a  viceroy  in  Sainarc&nd ; 
but  no  sooner  had  lie  lefl  the  city,  than  forth 
marched  these  bands,  and  giving  battle  to  the 
viceroy  deposed  him  and  took  possession  of  llic 
government,  so  that  on  the  rettun  of  Timour  he 
found  order  broken,  confusion  reigning,  and  his 
throne  overturned,  and  then  he  had  much  to  do 
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in  restoring  things  lo  their  former  state,  aud  in 
punishing  or  pardoning  the  guilty  i  but  no  sooner 
did  he  depart  again  to  his  wars,  and  to  his  various 
other  concerns,  than  lliey  broke  out  into  the  same 
;sses,  and  this  tliey  repeated  no  less  than 
three  Umes,  aud  he  at  length  laid  a  plan  for  their 
utter  esLenuiuaUon,  and  it  was  the  following. 
Ue  commenced  building  a.  wall,  and  ho  sum- 
moned unto  him  the  people  small  and  great,  and 
he  allotted  lo  every  man  bis  place,  and  to  every 
(Torkman  his  duty,  and  he  stationed  the  Ziugani 
and  their  cbicRains  apart;  and  in  one  particular 
spot  he  placed  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  he  com- 
manded  them  to  kill  whomsoever  be  should  send 
to  tbem ;  and  having  done  so,  he  called  to  him 
the  heads  of  the  people,  and  he  filled  the  cup  for 
ihem  and  placed  upon  them  a  splendid  vest ;  and 
when  the  turn  came  to  the  Zingarri,  he  likewise 
pledged  one  of  them,  and  bestowed  a  vest  upon 
biro,  and  sent  him  with  a  message  to  the  soldiers, 
who,  aa  soon  as  be  arrived,  tore  from  him  hisi  vest 
and  liiahbed  bim,  pouring  forth  the  gold  of  his 
iicait  into  the  pan  of  destruction*,  and  in  this 
way  they  continued  until  the  last  of  them  was 
destroyed  ;  and  by  that  blow  he  exterminated 
Uieir  nee,  and  iheir  traces,  and  from  that  time 
fonrard  there  were  no  more  rebellions  in  Samar- 
cand." 

Ao  EtMteiB  inugc  laulomoual  lu  the  taking  awsy  of  lifr. 
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It  has  of  lale  years  been  one  of  ibe  favourite 
theories  of  the  learned  that  Timour's  invasiou  of 
Ilindostau,  and  the  cruelties  committed  by  his 
savage  hordes  in  that  part  of  the  world,  caused  a 
vast  number  of  Hindoos  to  abandon  their  native 
land,  and  that  the  Gj^jisies  of  the  present  day  are 
the  descendants  of  tliose  exilea  who  wended  their 
«'eary  way  to  the  West.  Now  provided  the  above 
passage  iu  the  work  of  Arabscbali  be  entitled  to 
credence,  the  opinion  that  Timour  was  the  cause 
of  the  expatriation  and  subsequent  wandering  life 
of  these  people,  must  be  abandoned  as  unten- 
able. At  tlie  lime  he  is  stated  by  the  Arabian 
writer  to  have  annihilated  the  Gypsy  hordes  of 
Samarcand,  be  had  but  Just  commenced  his  career 
of  conquest  and  devastation,  and  had  not  evtii 
directed  his  thoughts  to  the  invasion  of  India ; 
yet  at  this  early  period  of  the  history  of  his  hfe 
we  find  families  of  Zingarri  established  at  Sainar* 
cand,  Jiving  much  in  the  same  manner  as  otbcm 
of  the  race  have  subsequently  done  in  various 
(owns  of  Europe  and  tlie  East ;  but  supposing  the 
event  here  narrated  to  be  a  fable,  or  at  hcsi  a 
floating  legend,  it  appears  singular  that,  if  they 
left  their  native  land  to  escape  from  Timour,  thoy 
»hoii]d  ncTcr  have  mentioned  in  the  Western 
wnrld  tfae  name  of  that  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  nor  detailed  the  historj-  of  their  flight  and 
suScnngs,  which  assuredly  would  have  procured 
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them  gympatby ;  the  ravages  of  Timour  being 
ahready  but  too  weD  known  in  Europe.  That 
they  came  from  India  is  much  easier  to  prove 
than  that  they  fled  before  the  fierce  Mongol. 

Such  people  as  the  Gypsies,  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Forli  in  the  year  1422,  only  sixteen  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  invasion  of  India,  describes  as  a 
^raging  rabble,  of  brutal  and  animal  propen- 
sities,*** are  not  such  as  generally  abandon  their 
country  on  foreign  invasion. 

*  Gentes  non  imiltum  morigente,  sed  quasi  bruta  animalia  et 
furentes.  See  VoL  xzii.  of  the  Supplement  to  the  works  of  Mura- 
tori,  p.  890. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP   THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN. 


PART  !. 


GiTANOS,  or  Egyptians,  is  the  nanio  by  which 
the  Gypsies  have  been  most  generally  known  in 
Spain,  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modem 
perioii,  but  various  other  names  have  been  and 
still  are  applied  to  them  ;  lor  example,  New  Ca^- 
lilians,  Gcnuans,  and  Flemings ;  the  first  of  which 
titles  ]>Tubab)y  originated  after  tlie  name  of  Gilano 
had  begun  to  be  considered  a  term  of  reproach 
and  infamy.  Tbey  may  have  thus  designated  ihem- 
selveB  from  an  unwillingness  to  utier,  when  speak- 
ing of  themselves,  the  detested  expression  "  Gi- 
tano,"  a  word  which  seldom  escapes  their  mouths ; 
or  it  may  have  been  applied  to  them  first  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  llicir  mutual  dealings  and  commu- 
nication, as  a  term  less  calculated  to  wound  tlieir 
feelings  aiid  to  beget  a  spirit  of  animosity  than 
the  other;  but,  however  it  might  have  originaled, 
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of  time  became  a  term 
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of  little  less  infamy  than  Gitano ;  for,  by  the  law 
of  Philip  the  Fourth,  both  terms  are  forbidden  to 
be  applied  to  Ihem  under  severe  penalties. 

That  they  were  called  Germans,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  either  by  the  supposition  that  their 
generic  name  of  Rommany  was  misunderstood 
and  mispronounced  by  the  Spaniards  amongst 
whom  they  came,  or  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
passed  through  Germany  in  their  way  to  the 
south,  and  their  bearing  passports  and  letters  of 
safety  from  the  various  German  states.  The 
title  of  Flemings,  by  which  at  the  present  day 
they  are  known  in  various  pails  of  Spain,  woidd 
probably  never  have  been  bestowed  upon  them 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
designated  or  believed  to  be  Germans, — as  German 
and  Fleming  are  considered  by  the  ignorant  as 
synonymous  terms. 

Amongst  themselves  they  have  three  words  to 
distinguish  them  and  their  race  in  general :  Zin- 
calo,  Romano,  and  Chai ;  of  the  first  two  of  which 
something  has  been  already  said. 

They  likewise  call  themselves  *^  Cales,^  by 
which  appellation  indeed  they  are  tolerably  well 
known  by  the  Spaniards,  and  which  is  merely  the 
plural  termination  of  the  compound  word  Zin- 
calo,  and  signifies.  The  black  men.  Chai  is  a 
modification  of  the  word  Chai,  which,  by  the 
Gitanos  of  Estremadura,  is  applied  to  Egypt,  and 
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ic  many  pajts  of  Spaio  is  eqiiivaleul  lo  "  Heaven," 
and  which  is  perhaps  a  modilicaljon  of  "  Cheros," 
liic  word  for  heaven  in  other  dialects  of  the 
Gj'psj  language.  Thus  Chai  may  denote,  The 
men  of  Egypt,  or,  'ITie  sons  of  Heaven.  It  is, 
bowerer,  right  to  observe,  that  amongst  the 
Gitaoos,  the  word  Chai  has  frequently  no  other 
signification  than  the  simple  one  of  "  children." 

It  is  impossible  to  state  for  certainty  the  exact 
year  of  tlicir  first  appearance  in  Spain  ;  but  it  is 
n:EJ»>nable  to  presume  that  it  was  early  in  the 
fiAeenth  century;  as  in  the  year  1417  numerous 
bands  eutcrcd  France  from  the  north-east  of 
Europe,  and  speedily  spread  themselves  over  the 
gmlest  part  of  that  country.  Of  these  wanderers 
a  French  author  has  leA.  the  following  graphic 
description' ; — 

"On  the  ntli  of  April,  US?,  appeared  in 
PkrialwelTOpeuitentsofKgypt,  driven  from  thence 
by  the  Saracens ;  tliey  brought  in  their  company 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persous ;  they  touk  up 
their  quarters  in  La  Chapellc,  whither  tlie  people 
flocked  in  crowds  lo  visit  them.  They  had  their 
cars  pierced,  from  which  depended  a  ring  of  silver ; 
ibeir  hair  wax  black  and  crispy,  and  their  women 
were  filthy  to  a  degree,  and  were  sorceresses  who 
lold  foTluncs," 

*  An  quMcd  by  Ila*iu :    CnUjogo  dc  lu  Lcaguai,  lal.  iiL  p. 
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Sucli  were  the  people  who,  afWr  travcrEiog 
France  and  scaJiiig  Ihe  sides  of  the  Pyrenees, 
poured  down  in  various  bands  upon  the  suu- 
burul  plains  of  Spain.  Wherever  ihey  had  ap- 
peared ihey  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  curse  and 
a  pestilence,  and  with  much  reason.  Either  un- 
willing or  unable  lo  devote  tlicmselves  to  any 
laborious  or  usefid  occupation,  they  came  like 
flights  of  wasps  to  prey  upon  the  fruits  which 
their  more  industrious  fellow  beings  amassed  by 
the  toil  of  their  bands  and  the  sweat  of  their  fore- 
heads ;  the  natural  result  being,  that  wherever 
they  arrived,  their  fellow  creatures  l>anded  them- 
selves against  them.  Terrible  laws  were  enacted 
soon  after  their  appearance  in  France,  calculated 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  frauds  and  dishonest  pro- 
pensities i  wherever  their  hordes  were  found  they 
were  utlnclicd  by  the  incensed  rustics  or  by  the 
armed  hand  of  justice,  and  those  who  iverc  not 
massacred  on  tlie  spot,  or  could  not  escape  by 
(light,  were,  without  a  shadow  of  trial,  either 
hanged  on  the  next  tree,  or  sent  to  serve  for  life 
iu  the  galleys;  or  if  females  or  children,  cither 
scourged  or  mutilated. 

The  consequence  of  this  severity,  which,  con- 
sidering iJiu  maimers  and  spirit  of  the  time,  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  was  the  speedy  dis- 
appearance of  the  Gypsies  from  the  soil  of  France. 

Many  returned  by  the  way  thoy  came,  to  Ger- 
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many,  Hungary,  and  the  woods  and  foreets  of 
Bohemia,  but  there  is  lillle  doubt  that  by  far 
the  greatest  jjortion  found  a  refuge  in  the  Penin- 
sula, a  country  whicli,  though  by  no  means  so 
rich  and  fertile  as  the  one  they  had  quitted,  nor 
oSering  Eo  wide  and  ready  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  those  fraudulent  arts  for  which  their  race  had 
become  so  infamously  notorious,  was  nevertheless, 
in  many  rcBpecla,  suitable  and  congenial  to  tliem. 
If  there  were  less  gold  and  silver  in  the  purses  of 
the  citizens  lo  reward  the  dexterous  handler  of  the 
knife  and  scissors  amidst  the  crowd  in  llie  market 
place ;  if  fewer  sides  of  fatted  swine  graced  the 
ample  chimney  of  the  labourer  in  Spain,  than  in 
the  neighbouring  country ;  if  fewer  beeves  bel- 
lowed in  the  plains,  and  fewer  sheep  bleated  upon 
the  hills,  there  were  far  better  opportunities  af- 
forded of  indulging  iu  wild  independence.  Should 
the  halberdcd  bands  of  the  city  be  ordered  out  lo 
quell,  seize,  or  exterminate  tliem ;  should  the 
alcalde  of  the  village  cause  the  tocsiu  to  be  rung, 
^thering  together  the  villanos  for  a.  similar  pur^'l 
pose,  the  wild  ^erra  was  generally  at  hand,  which,;  I 
with  its  winding  paths,  its  cares,  its  frowning"! 
precipices,  and  ragged  thickets,  would  offer  to: 
them  a  secure  refuge  where  they  might  laugh  to 
Gcom  the  rage  of  their  baffled  pursuers,  and  from 
which  they  might  emerge  cither  to  fresh  districts 
or  to  those  which  Uiey  had  led,  to  repeat  thcic 
raragea  when  opportunity  served. 
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After  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  a  very  short  lime 
elapsed  before  tbe  Gypsy  hordes  had  bivouacked 
in  the  principal  provinces  of  Spain.  There  can 
indeed  be  little  doubt  that,  shortly  after  their  ar- 
rival, they  made  themsulves  perfectly  acquainted 
n-ith  all  the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  nook  or  retired  comer  within  Spain, 
from  which  the  smoke  of  tlieir  fires  had  not  arisen, 
or  where  tljeir  cattle  had  not  grazed.  People, 
however,  so  acnto  as  they  have  always  proverbially 
been,  would  scarcely  be  slow  in  distinguishing 
the  provinces  most  adapted  to  their  manner  of 
life,  and  moat  calculated  to  afford  tlieui  oppor- 
tunities of  practising  those  arts  to  which  tb«y 
were  mainly  indebted  for  their  subsistence ;  th« 
savage  hills  of  Biscay,  of  Galicia,  and  the  Asturias, 
whose  inhabitants  were  almost  as  poor  as  them- 
selves, which  possessed  no  superior  breed  of 
horses  or  mules,  from  amongst  which  they  might 
pick  and  purloin  many  a  gallant  beast,  and  having 
transformed  by  their  dexterous  scissors,  impose 
him  again  upon  bis  rightful  masler  for  a  high 
price, — such  provinces,  where,  moreover,  provi- 
sions were  hard  to  be  obtained,  even  by  pilfering 
hands,  could  scarcely  ho  supposed  lo  offer  strong 
temptations  to  these  roving  visitors  to  settle  down 
in,  or  to  vex  and  harass  by  a  long  sojourn. 

Valencia  and  Murcia  found  far  more  favour  in 
tbeir  eyes ;  a  far  more  fertile  soil,  and  wealthier 
inhabitants,  were  belter  calculated  to  entice  tbem ; 
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there  was  a  pronpect  of  plunder,  and  likewise  a 
prospect  of  safety  and  refuge,  should  the  dogs 
of  justice  be  roused  against  them.  If  there  were 
tbe  |>opuIou8  ton'Q  aud  village  in  those  lauds, 
there  was  likewise  the  lone  waste,  and  uucul- 
tivated  spot,  to  which  they  could  retire  whcu 
danger  tlireutened  them.  Still  more  suitable  to 
tliem  roust  have  been  La  Mancha,  a  land  of 
tillage,  of  horses,  and  of  mules,  skirted  by  its 
brown  sierra,  ever  eager  to  afford  its  shelter  to 
their  dusky  race.  Equally  suitable,  Eatremadura 
and  New  Caslile;  but  far,  far  more,  Andalusia 
with  its  three  kingdoms,  Jaeu,  Granada,  and 
ScriHc,  one  of  which  was  still  possessed  by  the 
swarthy  Moor — Andalusia,  the  laud  of  the  proud 
steed  and  tbe  slubbom  mule,  the  laud  of  the 
s&TOge  siirra  and  the  fruitful  and  cultivated  plain : 
10  Andalusia  they  hied,  in  bands  of  thirties  and 
sixties ;  the  hoofs  of  their  asses  might  be  heard 
clattering  in  the  passes  of  tbe  Klony  hills ;  the 
girls  might  be  seen  bounding  in  lascivious  dance 
iu  the  streets  of  many  a  town,  and  tlic  beldames 
Btauding  beneath  the  caves  telling  the  "  buena 
Tenlura"  to  many  a  credulous  female  dupe ;  the 
I  tlic  while  chaffered  in  the  fair  and  market- 
place wttli  the  labourers  and  cbalancs,  casting 
ugnificant  glances  ou  each  other,  or  exchanging 
a  word  or  two  tn  Ronimany,  whilst  they  placed 
some    nncuulh    animal   in    a   particular  postnro 
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which  served  to  conceal  its  ugliness  from  the 
eyes  of  the  chapman.  Yes,  of  all  provinces  of 
Spain,  Andalusia  was  the  most  frequented  by  the 
Gitano  race,  and  in  Andalusia  th^y  most  abound 
at  the  present  day,  though  no  longer  as  restless 
independent  wanderers  of  the  fields  and  hills,  but 
as  residents  in  villages  and  towns, — especially  in 
Seville. 


I 


cr  Acc*. — raom  ■■. 

Hatinc  nlnrady  fitut«d  to  ihe  reader  at  what 
pcTiod  and  by  whal  moans  these  wanderers  in- 
tnxliiced  themselves  into  Spain,  wq  shall  now  say 
twrnclhinif  concerning  their  manner  of  life. 

It  noald  appear  that,  for  many  years  after  their 
arrival  in  the  Peninsula,  their  manners  and  habits 
onderwent  no  change ;  Uiey  were  wanderers,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  lived  much  in 
the  >ame  way  a«  their  brethren  exist  in  the  pre- 
wni  day  in  England,  Russia,  and  Bessarabia,  with 
tJie  exception  perhaps  of  being  more  reckless, 
uuscbievons,  and  hai  ing  less  respect  for  the  laws ; 
it  is  tnie  that  their  superiority  in  wickedness  in 
tbene  points  may  have  been  more  the  effect  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  country  in  which  they  were, 
than  of  any  other  operating  cause. 

Arriving  in  Spain  with  a  predisposition  to  ever}' 
iipecies  of  crime  and  villany,  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  improved  or  reclaiined  by  the  example  of 
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the  people  with  whom  they  were  about  to  mix ; 
nor  was  it  probable  that  they  would  entertiun 
much  respect  for  laws  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  principally  served,  not  to  protect  the  honest 
and  useful  members  of  society,  but  to  enrich  those 
inlrusled  with  the  administration  of  them.  Thus, 
if  they  came  thieves,  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
would  become  ashamed  of  the  title  of  thief  in 
Spain,  where  the  officers  of  justice  were  ever  ^v^Il- 
tng  to  shield  an  offender  on  receiving  the  largest 
portion  of  the  booty  obtained.  If  on  their  arrival 
they  held  the  lives  of  others  in  very  low  esti- 
mation, could  il  be  expected  that  tliey  would 
become  .gentle  as  lambs  in  a  land  where  blood 
had  its  price,  and  the  shedder  of  blood  was  seldom 
executed  unless  he  was  poor  and  friendless,  and 
nnahle  to  cram  with  otmces  of  yellow  gold  the 
greedy  hands  of  the  pursuers  of  blood,^ — the  al- 
guazil  and  cscribano ;  therefore,  if  the  Spanish 
Gypsies  have  been  more  bloody  and  more  wolf- 
isbly  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  booty  than  those  of 
their  race  in  most  other  regions,  the  cause  must 
be  attributed  to  tlieir  residenco  in  a  country  un- 
sound in  every  branch  of  its  civil  polity,  where 
right  has  ever  been  in  less  esteem,  and  wrong  in 
less  disrepute,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
However,  if  the  moral  stale  of  Spain  was  not 
calculated  to  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the 
habiU  and  pursuiU  of  the  Gypsies,  their  manuers 
were  AS  little  calculated  to  operate  beneficially,  in 
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any  point  of  view,  ou  the  couDlry  where  they  had 
lately  arrived.  Divided  into  numeroas  bodies, 
freqaenlly  fonnidable  in  point  of  number,  their 
presence  was  an  evil  and  a  curse  in  whatever 
qaarter  they  directed  iJieir  steps.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  labourers,  who  in  all  countries  are 
ibe  most  boncst,  most  useful  and  meritorious  class, 
were  the  principal  sufTerers  ;  their  mules  and 
horses  were  stolen,  carried  away  to  distant  fairs, 
and  there  disposed  of,  perhaps,  to  iudividualE 
destined  to  be  deprived  of  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  trbiJst  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were 
laid  andet  requisition  to  assuage  the  hungry 
cravings  of  these  lhie\ish  cormorants. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  large  baud  or  tribe 
to  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  a  remote  village 
scMilily  peopled,  and  to  remain  there  until,  like 
a  flight  of  locusts,  they  had  consumed  every  thing 
which  the  inhabitauts  possessed  for  their  support; 
OT  imtil  Ifaey  were  scared  away  by  the  approach 
of  justice,  or  by  an  army  of  mslics  assembled  from 
the  sarrounding  country.  Then  would  ensue  the 
hurried  march  ;  the  women  and  children,  mounted 
on  lean  but  spirited  asses,  would  scour  along  the 
plains  fleeter  than  the  wind ;  ragged  and  savage 
looking  men,  wielding  the  scourge  and  goad,  would 
scamper  by  their  sidt:  or  close  behind,  whilst  per- 
haps a  small  party  on  strong  horses,  armed  with 
msty  tnalcblocks  or  sabres,  would  bring  up  the 
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rear,  ihreateaing  the  distant  foe,  and  noir  and  then 
saluting  them  with  a  hoane  blast  from  the  Gypsy 
Kom; — 

"  O,  when  I  lit  my  eoaner  bold, 
M;  bantliag  in  id}  rear. 
And  in  mj  hand  lay  musket  hold — 
O  how  Ihey  nualii;  wiih  fear." 

Let  iia  for  a  moment  suppose  some  unfortunate 
traveller,  mouDled  on  a  handsome  mule  or  beast 
nr  some  value,  meeting,  unarmed  and  alone,  such 
a  rabble  rout  at  the  close  of  eve,  in  the  n-ildest 
part,  for  example,  ofLaMaiicha;  we  will  suppose 
that  be  is  journeying  from  Seville  to  Madrid,  and 
thai  he  has  left,  at  a  considerable  distance  behind 
him,  the  gloomy  and  horrible  passes  of  the  Stem 
Morena;  his  bosom,  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  contracted  witli  dreadful  forebodings,  is 
beginning  to  expand  ;  his  blood,  which  had  been 
congealed  in  his  veins,  is  beginning  to  eirculnte 
warmly  and  freely  ;  he  is  fondly  anticipating  the 
still  distant  Posada  and  savoury  omelet.  The  son 
is  sinlcing  rapidly  behind  the  savage  and  uncouth 
hills  in  his  rear ;  he  has  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
Ismail  valley,  where  nins  a  rivulet  at  « hich  he 
allows  his  tired  ajiimal  to  drinli ;  he  is  about  tn 
ascend  the  side  of  the  hill ;  hjs  eyes  are  turned 
upwards;  suddenly  be  beholdft  strange  and  un- 
couth forms  at  the  top  of  the  asccnl— the  sun 
descending  slaiitit  its  rays  upon  re<l  cfoaks,  with 
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here  and  there  a  turbaned  head,  or  long  streaming 
liair.  The  traveller  hesitates,  but  reflecting  that  he 
b  no  longer  in  the  mountains,  and  that  in  the 
Open  road  there  is  no  danger  of  banditti,  he  ad- 
Tftnces.  In  a  moment  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grpa;  group,  in  a  moment  there  is  a  general 
limit ;  fier^  eyes  are  turned  upon  him  replete  with 
tn  expression  which  only  the  eyes  of  the  Roma 
pOMess,  then  ensues  a  jabber  in  a  langnage  or 
jvgoo  which  is  strange  to  the  cars  of  tlie  traveller, 
at  last  an  ugly  urchin  springs  from  the  crupper 
of  a  baiting  mule,  and  in  a  lisping  accent  intreats 
Clarity  in  llie  name  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Majoro. 
The  trareller,  with  a  faltering  hand,  produces  his 
|mrB«,  and  is  proceeding  to  loosen  its  strings,  but 
Ike  accomplishes  not  his  purpose,  for  (ttnick  vio- 
lently by  a  huge  knotted  club  in  an  unseen  hand, 
be  tumbles  headlong  from  his  mule.  Next  mom- 
fag  a  naked  corse,  besmeared  with  brains  and 
Uood,  is  foond  by  an  arriero ;  and  within  a  week 
m  atiMple  CToaa  records  the  event,  according  to  the 
of  Spun. 

•'  Below  tb«K  ID  the  dusky  paa 
Wa  mnugfal  ■  DUinltr  dread ; 
n«  mnrdBrcd  GUI  upon  Ibe  gna, 
A"*;  tbe  muideier  ded" 

ly,  such  a  scene  as  above  described,  will 

purely  imaginary,  or  at  least  a  mass  of 

ion,  but   many  such  anecdotes  are  re- 
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laled  by  old  Spanish  iviiters  of  these  people ; 
ihey  traversed  the  country  io  gangs;  ihey  were 
what  the  Spanish  law  has  styled  Abigeos  and 
Salteadores  de  Camino,  cattle-stealers  and  bigh- 
ivayiuen  ;  though,  in  the  latter  character,  they 
never  rose  to  any  considerable  eminence-  True 
it  is  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  aUaclc  or  even 
murder  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  traveller, 
when  they  felt  assured  of  obtaining  booty  with 
little  or  no  risk  to  themaelves ;  but  they  wore  not 
by  constitution  adapted  to  ri\-al  those  bold  and 
daring  banditti  of  whom  so  many  terrible  anec- 
dotes are  related  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  who  have 
acquired  their  renown  by  the  dauntless  daring 
which  they  have  invariably  displayed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  plunder. 

The  Gypsies,  though  not  cowardly,  and  capable 
of  meeting  death,  when  inevitable,  with  as  much 
resolution  as  any  people  in  the  world,  have  no 
abstract  love  for  danger,  and  none  of  that  chival- 
rous spirit  which  is  as  often  found  in  tlie  bandit 
chief  as  in  the  leader  of  mighty  armies;  their 
leading  passion  is  gain,  hut  only  by  fraudulent  and 
insignificant  means,  for,  in  general,  their  minds 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  any  great  and  oxlon- 
sivc  project.  In  some  points  they  resemble  llie 
Jews;  they  have  perhaps  some  of  the  same  fe(l> 
ing  which  has  ever  prevented  the  latter  from  ex- 
celling as  warriors,  for  tliough  their  history  is  the 
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most  ancient  and  most  aulhentic  of  any,  we  can 
find  amongst  (hem  no  character  who  has  excelled 
iDwartikp  qualitieis,  and  in  whose  life  and  death 
the  poet  would  find  food  for  his  muse,  if  wo  ex- 
cept Saul  and  bis  son  Jonalhan,  the  latter  of 
whom  IK  the  most  brave  and  amiable,  aud  ttie 
fonnet  the  most  singularlj  romantic  character  in 
the  annals  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  Jew,  again,  is 
equally  rapacious  as  the  Gypsy;  bnt  oh,  what  a 
difference  in  the  means  which  he  adopts  for  satis- 
^ng  lits  erai-ing  for  gold  !  How  stupendous  arc 
his  plans,  and  how  vast  are  the  mental  resources 
which  he  displays  in  putting  them  into  execution ! 
And  our  wonder  increases  when  we  reflect  that 
flome  of  the  very  individnals,  whose  whole  life 
md  energy  seemed  to  be  solely  devoted  to  piling 
ap  gold  and  acquiring  fortunes,  which  the  haugh- 
liert  kings  have  envied,  were  men  profoundly 
Tcrscd  in  learning  the  most  mystical,  singular, 
and  bewildering,  learning  in  comparison  with 
which  ilie  lore  of  the  Buddhists  and  Brahmins  is 
■imple  and  easy;  such  is  the  Rabbinical  with  its 
dusky  cabala.  The  most  profound  of  the  Rabbins 
wafl  Abarbenel,  the  Spanish  Jew,  the  confident 
nmd  adviser  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  his 
tttnc,  And  who  acquired  at  diflerent  periods  of  his 
life  three  fortunes,  each  so  gigantic,  as  never  to 
bare  been  rivalled  by  the  riches  of  any  one  of  his 
brethren,  however  great,  either  before  or  since. 


Besides  ttafficking  lu  horses  and  mules,  and 
now  and  ibeu  attacking  and  plundering  travellers 
npoii  the  higTm-ay,  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  appear, 
fVom  a  rery  early  period,  to  hare  plied  ocrasion- 
ally  the  trade  of  the  blactsmith,  and  to  htte 
H  oiked  in  iron,  forming  rude  implements  of  fl<j- 
mestic  and  agricultural  use,  which  they  dispoE^ 
of,  either  for  provisions  or  money,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  places  where  they  had  talcen 
np  their  temporarj-  residence.  As  tJieir  bands 
were  composed  of  numerous  individnaTs,  iJiere  it 
no  improbability  in  assuming  that  to  every  mem> 
bei'  was  allotted  that  branch  of  labour  in  nrliich 
he  was  most  calculated  to  excel.  The  most  im- 
partant,  and  that  whicli  required  the  greateM 
share  of  cunning  and  addiess,  was  undoubted^ 
that  of  ihe  cbalan  or  joctey,  who  frcqueittfd  iht 
lairs  with  the  beasts  which  he  had  obtained  ib^' 
various  means,  but  generally  by  theA-  ilighvay 
robbery,  though  occasionally  commiLled  by  all 
joiutly  or  severally,  was  probably  the  peonlibr 
(If^iartaienl  of  the  boldeat  spirits  of  the  dnng; 
whilst  wielding  the  JintDmer  and  longs  tme 
abandoned  to  those  who,  thongh  poftsessed  of 
athletic  forms,  were  perhaps,  like  Vulcan,  lamfl^  or 
from  some  particular  cause,  moral  or  physical, 
unsuitcd  for  the  other  t»"o  very  respectable  avo- 
cations. Tlic  forge  was  generally  placed  iu  the 
heart  of  some  mountain  abounding  in  wood;  the 
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gsunt  smitlis  felled  a  Iree,  perhaps  nilh  tLe  very 
•Xes  which  their  owu  sturdy  hands  had  hammered 
a  fonncr  period ;  with  the  wood  thus  procured, 
they  prepared  the  charcoal  which  iheir  labour  de- 
Biauded.  Every  thiug  ie  in  readiness;  the  bellows 
pufl*  until  the  coal  is  excited  to  a  furious  glow  j 
ibe  metal  hot,  pliant,  and  ductile,  is  laid  on  the 
il,  round  which  stands  the  Cyclop  group, 
Ibeir  hammers  upraised  ;  down  they  descend  suc- 
fes&iTcly  one,  two,  three,  the  sparks  are  scattered 
QO  every  side.     The  sparks — 

••  Moc»  than  ■  hundred  lovel;  daughlen  I  see  produced  at  one 
line.  Bny  u  rton,  in  one  nomvDl  ibej  expice  gracefully  drcum- 

Tlie  anri!  rings  beneath  the  thundering  stroke, 
hour  succeeds  hour,  and  still  endures  the  hard 
ilnlleii  toil. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
liistory  of  Gypsies  is  the  striking  similarity  of 
iheir  pursuits  in  every  region  of  the  globe  to 
which  tbey  have  i>enetraied ;  they  are  not  merely 
alikein  limb  and  in  feature,  io  the  cast  and  cxpres- 
'«on  of  the  eye,  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  in  their 
walk  and  gait,  bnt  everywhere  they  seem  to  ex- 

,h*ve  fognd  tliit  beaulUul  metaphor  both  in  Gjrpsy  ami 
i  It  fUM  tliui  In  (he  formet  language : — 
Lai  HtcHiB.     (Tlie  Sparlu.) 
BtM^  gitt  diilulu  orchlrii  imii  diqu£  i  yet  chtro  puri:l3r 
Im  wU  lujiit,  J  at  mii  caijibal  lUiiuido  truuu  d' 
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hibil  the  same  tendencies,  and  to  hunt  for  their 
bread  by  the  same  meaiiB  as  if  they  were  not  of 
the  htiman  but  rather  of  the  animal  species,  and 
in  lieu  of  reason  were  endowed  with  a  kiud  of 
instinct  which  assists  them  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent and  no  farther. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  they  found  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  service  of 
a  regular  roaster ;  but  in  all  lands  they  are  jockeys, 
or  thieves,  or  cheats,  and  if  ever  they  devote 
themselves  to  any  toil  or  trade  it  is  assuredly  in 
every  material  point  one  and  the  same.  We  bsrc 
found  ihem  above,  in  the  heart  of  a  wild  moun- 
tain, hammering  iron,  and  manufacturing  trom  it 
instruments  either  for  their  own  use  or  that  of  tlie 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  They  may  be 
seen  employed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  plains 
of  Russia,  or  in  the  busom  of  its  eternal  forosta; 
and  whoever  inspects  the  site  where  a  horde  of 
Gypsies  has  encamped,  in  the  grassy  lanes  beocatfa 
the  hazel  bushes  of  merry  England,  is  generality 
sure  to  find  relics  of  tin  and  otlicr  metal,  avouob- 
ing  that  ihey  have  there  been  eioicising  the  arts 
of  ihc  tiuVcr  or  smith.  Perhaps  nothing  fipealis 
more  forcibly  for  the  antiquil}'  of  this  sect  or  caMo 
llian  the  tenacity  with  whicli  ihey  have  unifomly 
preserved  their  peculiar  customs,  since  the  period 
of  their  becoming  generally  Vnown ;  for,  unless 
their  habits  had  become  a  part  of  their  naUtre, 
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wliicfa  could  only  hare  been  effected  by  a  strict 
d^vi>tion  to  them  through  a  long  succession  of 
gencralioDB,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ailer 
tbcir  arrival  in  civilized  Europe  they  would  have 
retained  and  cherished  ibeiu,  precisely  in  the  same 
maimer,  in  the  various  countries  where  they  found 
Au  uylum. 

£ach  band  or  family  of  the  Spanish  Gypsies 
k«d  its  Captain,  or,  as  he  was  generally  desig- 
nated, iU  Count.  Hon  Juan  de  Quiuones,  who, 
in  a  small  volume,  published  in  1632,  has  nnritten 
flooio  details  respecting  their  way  of  life,  says: 
-^''iliey  roam  about,  divided  into  families  and  troops, 
;fach  of  which  has  its  head  or  Count;  and  to  fill 
itfus  office  they  clioosc  the  most  valiant  and  cou- 
tagoous  iodtvidual  amongst  tliem,  and  the  one 
uduwcd  with  the  greatest  strength.  He  must  at 
:tte  8BU6  time  be  crafty  and  sagacious,  and 
ladapLed  in  every  respect  to  govern  them.  It  is 
Ae  who  settles  their  differences  and  disputes,  even 
fHhtat  they  are  residing  in  a  place  where  there 
-Ir  S  regular  justice.  lie  heads  tliom  at  night 
■il^y  go  out  to  plunder  the  docks,  or  to  rob 
on  the  highway ;  and  whatever  they 
riplunder  they  divide  amongst  them,  always 
iowing  tlie  ea{)tain  a  third  part  of  the  whole." 
TbeW  Counts  being  elected  for  such  qualities 
.  promised  to  be  useful  to  their  troop  or 
,  were  consequently  liable  to  be  deposed  if 
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at  any  time  llieir  conduct  vtak  not  calculated  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  their  subjects.  The  office 
was  not  heieditory,  and  though  it  carried  along 
with  it  partial  privileges,  was  both  toilsome  and 
dangerous.  Should  the  plaus  for  plunder,  which  ■ 
it  was  the  duly  of  the  Count  to  form,  miscarry  in 
the  attempt  to  execute  them;  should  individuals 
of  the  gang  fall  into  the  hand  of  justice,  and 
the  Count  be  unable  to  devise  a  method  to  save 
their  lives  or  obtain  their  hberty,  the  blame  was 
cast  at  the  Count's  door,  and  he  was  in  conader- 
able  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  insignia  of 
authority,  which  consisted  not  so  much  in  onu* 
meuts  or  in  dress,  as  in  hawks  and  hounda  with 
which  the  Sehor  Count  took  the  diversion  of 
hunting  when  he  thought  proper.  As  the  ground 
which  he  hunted  over  was  not  hia  own,  he  in- 
curred some  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  attended,  peihapt,  by  bi.'i  armed 
followers.  There  is  a  tradition,  (rather  npocrr- 
phal,  it  is  ti'ue,)  thai  a  Gitano  chief,  ouco  pnr. 
suing  tliis  aniusenieal,  was  encountered  by  a  real 
Count,  who  ifi  styled  Count  Pepo.  An  engage- 
ment ensued  bcMecn  the  two  parties,  wbii-b 
ended  in  the  Ciypsies  being  worsted,  and  their 
chief  left  dying  ou  thei  tieliL  The  slain  chief 
leaves  a  son*  who,  at  ibe  instigataon  of  his  no- 
thrr,  etoals  lh«  infant  hoir  of  his  fatbcr'a  enoRiy, 
who,  reared  up  Bmung<^t  the  CrpsioK,  becomes  a 
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chief,  aud,  in  process  of  time,  lianting  ovifr-UtC 
Mine  ground,  slays  Count  Pops  io  the  very  spin 
vbete  iho  blood  of  the  Gypsy  had  bcoii  poured 
ouL    This  Uoditioa  is  ajluded  to  ^  the  fcUowing 


••  T  hare  •  gillant  nan  in  rtw, 

Mv  fDoltiH  itste  that  mm 
TliU  I  ni^bt  tt*^  Counl  Popu's  hall 


itt  '.hU  Hill* 


ftlofliii  Del  Bio,  in  his  "  Tractatus  do  Magia^* 
•peaks  of  ihu  Gypsies  aud  their  Counts  to  the  fol- 
lowing effucl:  "  When,  in  the  3-ear  1584,  I  m-*b 
nwehing  in  Spain  with  the  regiment,  a  multitude 
of  these  inctchee  ircre  infesting  the  fields.  It 
bappcoed  that  the  feast  of  Corpus  Bomiui  wm 
bong  c«l derated,  and  they  requested  to  be  ad- 
■RLtMl  into  Uae  town,  that  tliey  tnigtil  dance  in 
honour  of  the  Gacrifice,  as  was  customary ;  they 
did  so,  bnl  ahout  miilday  a  great  tumult  arost 
owtog  to  the  many  ihofts  whiih  the  women  com- 
iltU«l,  whereapon  they  fled  out  of  the  suburbs, 
and  Msomljled  about  St  Mark's,  the  magnificent 
na&aion  and  hospital  of  the  knighu  of  St.  James; 
vhcre  the  miutstors  of  justice  attempting  to  tieize 
thuni  were  repulsed  by  force  of  onus ;  neterthc- 
icM,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  know  not  how,  every 
thing  was  hushed  up.  At  this  time  tliey  had  a 
Coast,  a  fellow  who  spoke  the  Castiliau  idiom  with 
as  much  purity  as  if  he  bad  been  a  native  of 
1)3 
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Tolocto  ;  he  was  acquainted  nilh  ati  the  ports  of 
Spain,  and  all  the  difficult  and  broien  ground  of 
the  provinces.  He  knew  the  exact  slrcngth  of 
every  city,  and  who  were  the  principal  people  in 
each,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their  property; 
there  was  nothing  relating  to  llie  state,  however 
secret,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  ;  nor  did 
he  make  a  mystery  of  bis  knowled^,  but  publicly 
boasted  of  it." 

From  the  passage  qnoted  aboTc,  we  leam  that 
the  Gitanos  in  the  ancient  limes  were  considered 
as  foreigners  who  prowled  about  the  country ; 
indeed,  in  many  of  the  laws  whicli  at  vaiious  times 
have  been  promulgated  against  them,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  Egyptians,  and  as  such  commanded 
to  leave  Spain,  and  return  to  their  native  country ; 
at  one  time  they  undoubtedly  were  foreigners  id 
Spain,  foreigners  by  birth,  foreigners  by  language ; 
but  at  the  time  they  aro  mentioned  by  the  worthy 
Del  Rio  they  were  certainly  not  entitled  to  ihc 
appellation.  Tnie  it  is  that  they  spoke  a  language, 
amongst  tbemaelves,  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  differed  consider- 
ably in  feature  and  complexion,  as  they  still  do; 
but  if  buing  bom  in  a  countrV)  and  being  bred 
there,  constitute  a  right  to  be  considered  a  natire 
of  that  country,  they  had  as  much  claim  to  the 
appellation  of  Spaniards  as  the  worthy  author 
himself.     Del  lUo  mentions  as  a  remarkable  cir- 
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cumsUnce,  Ihe  fiict  of  the  Gypsy  Count  8peakiug 
Caslilian  with  as  much  purity  as  a  native  of 
Toledo,  wliereas  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  ibe  individual  tn  question  was  a  native  of 
that  town ;  but  the  truth  is,  al  the  time  wc  are 
spe&king  of,  they  were  in  general  believed  to  be 
□Dt  only  foreigners,  but  by  meaus  of  sorcery  to 
hire  acquired  the  power  of  speaking  all  languages 
with  equal  facilily;  and  Del  Rio,  who  was  a 
boHerer  in  magic,  and  wrote  one  of  the  most 
citrioas  and  erudite  treatises  on  the  subject  ever 
peoned,  had  perhaps  adopted  that  idea,  which 
possibly  originated  from  their  speaking  most  of 
tbi-  languages  and  dialects  of  Ihe  peninsula,  which 
lliey  picked  up  in  Ibcir  wanderings.  That  tlie 
Crypflf  chief  was  ao  well  acquainted  with  every 
town  of  Spain,  and  the  broken  and  difficult 
grotOMi,  can  cause  but  little  surprise,  when  we  re- 
doct  Uial  the  life  which  the  Gypsies  led,  was  one 
above  all  others  calculated  to  afford  them  that 
luiowlod^.  They  were  continually  at  variance 
with  justice,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  seek 
shdter  in  the  uimost  recesses  of  the  hills;  and 
wbtn  tlieir  thiisviEli  pursuits  led  them  to  the 
cities,  lb«y  naturally  made  tliemselves  acquainted 
witb  the  names  of  the  principal  individuals,  in 
hopes  of  plundering  them.  Doubtless  the  chief 
poaKssed  all  this  species  of  knowledge  in  a  supe- 
nor  degree,  as  it  was  bis  coaiagc,  acuteness,  and 
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expfineoce  alone  which  placed  bim  at  tbe  head  of 
his  liibe,  though  Del  Rio  from  this  circumsLancc 
witifaQs  lo  infer,  that  ihe  Gitanos  were  spies  sent 
byforeipi  foes,  and  with  Bome  simplicity  enquires 
"  Quo  aut  cui  roi  ha^  curioaa  cxploratio  ?  nonnc 
compcftccada  vagamundorunt  hate  ciiriositae,  etiam 
si  solum  peregrini  el  inculpalic  vita;." 

With  ihe  Counts  reeled  the  management  and 
dircclJOD  of  these  remaikable  aocielitis;  It  was 
Ihey  who  determined  their  marches,  counter- 
marcbcs,  advances,  and  retreats  ;  what  was  to  be 
attempted  or  avoided;  what  individuals  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  fellowship  and  privileges  of 
the  Gitanos,  or  who  were  lo  be  excluded  from 
their  society ;  they  settled  disputes  and  sat  in 
judgment  over  ofleuces.  The  greatest  crimes,  ac- 
cording lo  the  Gypsy  code,  were  a  quarrelsome 
disposition,  and  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  bro- 
therhood. By  tliis  code  the  members  were  for- 
bi<lden  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  in  the  house  of  a 
Busno,  which  signifies  any  person  who  is  not  of 
the  sect  of  the  Gypsies,  or  to  marry  out  of  that 
sect ;  they  were  likewise  not  lo  teach  the  language 
of  Roma  to  any  hut  those  who,  by  birth  or  in- 
auguration, belonged  to  that  sect ;  they  were 
enjoined  to  relieve  their  brethren  in  distress  at 
any  expense  or  peril ;  ihey  were  lo  use  a  peculiar 
dress,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Spa- 
uisli  laws,  but  the  particulars  of  which  are  not 
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stated;  mad  tliey  irefd  ;t6  mlttivi^  the  gift^'of 
speech  to  the  .iitiBMt>  poiefeibb  extent,  anA  hev^ 
to  lose  atey  thing  whicb  niight^be  obtained  b^'a 
loose  stnd'deecsfsngtitongae^  to  encourage  whicti 
they  had  mai^  excelleat  proveibs,  for  example— 

^The  poor  fool  who  closes  his  mouth  never 
winneth  a  doUar^'' 

^^  The  xif  er  whieh  ranneth  with  sound  bears 
along  with  it  stCMies  and  water.*' 
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THEOitanoa  not  anfreqaently  made  their  appear- 
aiice  ID  confliderable  numbersy  8o  as  to  be  able  to 
bid  defiauee  to  any  force  which  could  be  assem- 
bled against  them  on  a  sudden ;  whole  districts 
thtts  became  a  prey  to  them,  and  were  plundered 
and  doTastated. 

•  It  is  said  that,  in  the  year  1618,  more  than 
800  of  these  wretches  scoured  the  country  be- 
tween Castile  and  Aragon,  committing  the  most 
enormous  crimes.  The  royal  council  dispatched 
regular  troops:  against  them,  who  experienced 
some  difficnlty  in  dispersing  them. 

But  we  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  an  event 
which  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Git&nos 
of  Spain^  and  which  for  wildness  and  singularity 
throws  all  other  events  connected  with  them  and 
their  race,  wherever  found,  entirely  into  the 
shade. 
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Aboat  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  resided  one  Francisco  Alrarez  in  the  city 
afLogroiio,  the  chief  town  ofRioja,  a  provinca 
which  borders  on  Aragon.  He  nas  a  man  above 
the  middle  age,  sober,  reserved,  and  in  general 
absorbed  in  thought ;  he  lived  near  the  great 
church,  and  obtained  a  livelihood  by  selling 
printed  books  and  manuscripts  in  a  small  shop. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  was  continually 
reading  in  tlie  books  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
i4  telling,  and  some  of  these  books  were  in  foreign 
longu«»  anil  characters,  so  foreign  indeed  that 
none  but  himself  and  some  of  bis  friends,  the 
canons,  could  understand  them ;  he  was  much 
visiled  by  the  clergy,  who  wore  his  principal 
customtfiB,  and  took  much  pleaanre  in  listening  to 
Ilia  discount. 

He  had  been  a  considerable  traveller  in  his 
yontfa,  and  had  wandered  through  all  Spain,  visit- 
ing the  various  provinces  and  the  most  remarkable 
citie*.  U  was  likewise  said  that  he  had  visited 
Italy  and  Batbary.  He  was,  however,  invariably 
Mlyol  with  respect  to  his  travels,  and  whenever 

B-fflbjcct  wa»  Dieutioned  to  him,  the  gloom  and 
ichuly  increased  which  usually  clouded  his 
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.pMOfidtffvig^iikecoaiKieacenieal  of  atiUimfit  bo 
us»  visited, bjr  a  pmst,  with  whom  be  had  long 
bocN  mliiuale,  and  for  whom  he  had  alwaj-s  dis> 
played  a:gie&ter  respoci  and  Uliing:  ihan  (or 
aay  other  acquaiutauce.  The  ecclesiastic  fouud 
bint  ei-^  tnoro  Bad  than  uaiial,  and  there  was  a 
haggard  pal«iies&  upon  his  counleoaiice  which 
alamicd  bis  visitor.  The  good  priest  made  affec- 
tionate inquirieii  respecting  the  health  of  his 
friend,  and  whether  any  ihing  had  of  late  occurred 
to gi^e  biin  uneasiueas  ;  adding,  at  the  same  tine, 
iJiat  he  had  long  suspected  that  some  secret  lay 
heavy  upon  bis  aiind,  which  be  now  conjured  bim 
lo  reveal,  as  life  was  uucertoia,  and  it  was  very 
pos&ible  ibal  be  might  be  quickly  summoned  from 
earth  into  the  presence  of  bis  Maker. 

The  bookseller  coutinueil  for  some  lime  iu 
gloomy  mcditatioD,  till  al  last  he  broke  sileaca  io 
these  words : — "  It  is  true  I  hate  a  secret  which 
weighs  beav;  upon  my  mijad,  and  which  I  am  still 
loth  to  rereal ;  but  I  have  a  prcsenlimeut  that  my 
end  is  approacbiug,  aD<l  thai  a  heavy  misfortune 
is  about  to  fall  upon  this  city:  I  will  therefore 
unburden  myself,  for  it  were  now  a  sin  lo  remain 
silent. 

"  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  uative  of  this  lowi), 
wliiuh  1  first  leTt  when  1  went  to  acquire  an 
edocutiou  at  Salamaucaj  1  continued  there  until 
I  became  a  licentiate,  when  1  quilted  tlie  univer- 
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«ity  and  stro1Ie<l  ibrough  Spain,  sapporting  ray- 
sfllfin  general  by  Loucliing  the  guitar,  accordi off 
toUiepniflicc  of  penniless  siudents;  myadv-ea-' 
lures  were  quidcfoiis,  and  I  freqiictitlT  experiCDGSil  i 
gmA  poverty.  Once,  whilst  making  my  ^rayr 
from  Toledo  to  Aodalnsia  tbroagh  the  wild  mouii^t 
tains,  1  fell  in  witli  and  was  made  cap^ve  by  »' 
Imod  «f  the  people  catted  Gitanos,  or  wanderiugi 
EgyptknB  ;  they  in  general  lived  amongst  these ' 
irilda,  and  plundered  or  iimrdored  every  person 
wbon  they  met.  1  should  probably  have  been 
aSMsimated  by  tbetn,  but  my  skill  in  music 
p«rli^H  eaved  my  life.  I  continued  tcith  tlieml 
a  considn'ablc  tioie,  till  at  last  tliey  persuaded  me- 
tO'become  one  of  Ibem,  whereupon  I  was  inau^i 
guraled  into  their  society  n-itb  many  strange  and 
hflnid  ccremoniPB,  and  having  thus  become  a 
GNtitto,  I  went  with  them  to  plunder  and  asea»^ 
jdWait-  ujKHi  the  roads. '  u  j 

-  ^'Jlie  Count  or  head  raau  of  these  Gitanos  had' 
at(  bnly  daughter,  abont  my  own  age;  sho  wM- 
vety  beauUftt],  but,  at  the  same  lime,  exceeclinglj< 
flUoiig  and  robust;  this  Oit&na  wba  given  1o  me' 
at n-trifc  or  eadjee,  and  I  lived  with  her  BtveilS' 
yaars,  and  Klie  bore  ine  children.  '-  u' 

''*^My  unfc  was  an  arrant  GilAna,  and  in  her  all 
the  wiAedness  of  her  race  Fwcmed  to  be  eoncen-' 
irtud.    At  laBl  her  father  was  killed  in  an  aflVay 
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witli  the  troopers  of  the  Ilennaiidad,  whoreupou 
my  wife  and  myBelf  succeeded  to  the  authority 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  ia  the  tribe. 
We  had  at  first  loved  each  other,  but  at  last  the 
Oitano  life,  with  its  accotnpaDying  wickedness, 
becoming  hateful  to  my  eyes,  my  wife,  who  was 
□ot  Blow  in  perceiving  my  altered  disposition, 
conceived  for  me  the  most  deadly  hatred;  ap- 
prehending that  I  meditated  n-ithdrawing  myielf 
Irom  the  society,  and  perhaps  betraying  the  secrets 
of  tlie  band,  slie  formed  a  conspiracy  against  me, 
and,  at  one  time,  being  op[K>site  the  Atoorish 
coast,  I  was  seized  and  bound  by  the  other  Gi- 
tanos,  conveyed  across  the  sea,  and  delivered  as 
ft  slave  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 

"  [  continued  for  a  long  time  in  slavery  iu 
various  parts  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  until  1  was  at 
length  redeemed  from  my  state  of  bondage  by  a 
missionary  fnar  who  paid  my  ransom.  With 
him  I  shortly  aller  departed  for  Italy,  of  which 
he  «-aB  a  native.  In  that  country  I  remained  some 
years,  until  a  longing  to  revisit  my  native  land 
seized  me,  when  I  returned  to  Spain  and  esta- 
blished myself  here,  where  I  have  since  lived  by 
vending  books,  many  of  which  I  brought  from 
the  strange  lands  which  I  vi'ritcd.  I  kept  my 
history,  however,  a  profound  secret,  buing  afraid 
of  exposing  myself  to  tlie  laws  in  force  against 
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the  Gitanos,  to  which  I  should  insLantly  become 
unenabk  were  it  once  kootm  thai  I  had  at  any 
time  been  a  member  of  ihig  detestable  sect. 

"  My  pTcsent  wTctchedoess,  of  vrhich  you  have 
demanded  the  cause,  dates  from  yesterday  ;  I  had 
been  on  a  short  journey  to  the  Augustine  con- 
vent, trhich  stands  on  the  plaio  in  the  direction 
uf  Saia};ossa,  carrying  with  me  an  Arabian  book, 
wbioh  a  Ivaroed  monk  was  dei^irous  of  eeeing. 
Night  overtooh  inc  ere  I  could  return.    I  speedily 

:  my  way,  and  wandered  about  until  I  came 

J  a  dilapidated  edifice  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted ;  I  was  about  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  town,  when  I  heard  voices  within  the 
ruitwd  walls ;  I  listened,  and  recognised  tlio  laa- 
go^o  of  the  abhorred  Gitanos  ;  I  was  about  la 
fly,  when  a  word  arrc&ted  me.  It  was  Drao, 
which  ia  their  tougue  signifies  the  horrid  poison 
with  which  this  race  arc  in  the  habit  of  de- 
stroying  the  calllc ;    they    now   said    that    the 

□  of  Logroilo  should  nic  the  Drao  which  they 
hod  been  caMing.  I  hoard  no  more,  but  tied. 
What  iucrea&ed  my  fear  was,  that  in  the  words 
>pokea,  I  thought  I  recoguised  the  peculiar  jargon 
of  my  i>wa  Uibe;  1  repeat,  that  I  believe  somchor- 
riblu  roisforluue  is  overhanging  this  city,  and  that 
my  own  days  ai-e  numbered." 

The  piiest,  haviog  conversed  with  himfor  some 
time  upon  parlicular   points  of  the  history   that 
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he  Iiad  related,  took  his  leave,  advising  him  to 
cotupose  bis  spirits,  as  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  indulge  in  such  gloomy  forebodings. 

The  very  next  day  a  sickness  broke  out  in 
the  town  of  Logroiio.  It  was  one  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  unlike  most  others,  it  did  not  arise  by  slow 
and  gradual  degrees,  but  at  once  appeared  in 
full  violence,  in  the  shape  of  a  icmiic  epidemic. 
Dizziness  in  the  head  was  the  first  symptom ; 
then  convulsive  retchings,  followed  by  a  dreadful 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  which  generally 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  grim  destroyer.  Tlie 
bodies,  after  the  spirit  which  animated  them  had 
taken  flight,  were  frightfully  swollen,  and  ex- 
hibited a  dark  blue  colour,  chequered  with  crim- 
son spots.  Nothing  was  heard  within  the  bouses 
or  the  streets,  but  groans  of  agonj' ;  no  remedy 
was  at  hand,  and  the  powers  of  medicine  nere 
exhausted  iu  vain  upon  this  terrible  pest ;  so  that 
within  a  few  days  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Logroiio  had  perished.  The  bookseller 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  commenceiuent  of 
this  frightful  vidtation. 

Once,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  jtriest,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  ;  the  priest  himself  staggered  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it, — he  was  iho  only  one  who  re- 
tuained  ativc  in  the  bouse,  and  was  himself  slow  1y 
recovering  Irom  the  malady  which  had  destroyed 
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nil  ihe  other  inmates;  a  wild  spectral  k^pVWS] 
figure  presented  itself  to  his  eye — it  was  his 
friend,  Alvarez.  Both  went  into  the  house,  when 
the  boolvseller,  gluncing  gloomily  on  the  wa£,ted 
feattires  of  the  priest,  exclaimed,  "  You  loo,  I 
Kee,  amongst  others,  have  cause  to  me  the  Drao 
which  the  Gitanos  have  cast.  Know,"  he  con- 
linued,  "  that  in  order  to  accomphsh  a  di;te8lab!? 
plan,  the  fountains  of  Logrouo  have  been  poisoned 
hy  emissaries  of  the  roving  bands,  who  are  nos*' 
ftacctnbled  hi  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  &r«t 
spjiearancc  of  the  disorder,  from  which  I  hap^il^ 
escaped  by  tasting  the  water  of  a  private  foun.. 
tain,  which  I  possess  in  my  own  house,  1  in- 
stantly recognised  the  effects  uf  the  poison  of 
ilie  Gitanos,  brought  by  tlieir  ancestors  from  the 
isles  of  the  Indian  sea,  and  instantly  suspecting 
dheir  intentions,  I  disguised  myself  as  a  Gitano, 
tod  went  forlh  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  act 
■it  a  »py  upon  their  actions.  I  have  been  sue- 
litutaX,  and  am  at  present  thoroughly  acquaintecl 
with  Iheir  designs.  They  intended,  from  the  first, 
In  aacli  the  town,  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been 
emptied  of  its  defenders. 

"  ^{Iddayj  to-morrow,  is  the  hour  in  which 
tb«y  have  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  There 
U  DO  lime  to  be  lost ;  let  us,  therefore,  warn  those 
of  our  townsmen  who  still  survive,  in  order  thai 
(bejinax  make  pteparaiiuns  for  their  defence.".  ,^^ 
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Whereupon  the  two  friends  proceeded  to  Ihe 
chief  magistrate,  who  had  been  bnt  slightly  af- 
fected by  the  disorder;  he  heard  the  tale  of  the 
booliBeller  with  horror  and  aBtonishment,  and  in- 
stantly look  the  best  measures  possible  for  fnis- 
traling  the  designs  of  the  Gilauos ;  all  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Logroilo  were  assem- 
bled, and  weapons  of  every  description  put  in 
their  hands.  By  the  advice  of  the  bookseller, 
all  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shnt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  principal  one;  and  the  liltle  band 
of  defenders,  which  barely  amounted  to  sixtymen, 
was  stationed  in  the  great  square,  to  which,  he 
said,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gitanos  to  pene- 
trate in  the  first  instance,  and  then  dividing  them- 
selves into  various  parties,  to  sack  the  place. 
The  bookseller  was,  by  general  desire,  constituted 
leader  of  the  guardians  of  the  town. 

It  was  considerably  pant  noon;  the  sky  was 
overcast,  and  tempest  clouds,  fruughi  with  light- 
ning and  thunder,  were  hanging  black  and  horrid 
over  the  town  of  LogroRo.  The  liltle  troop, 
resting  on  their  arms,  stood  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  their  unnatural  enemies;  rage  fired 
their  minds  as  they  thought  of  tlie  deaths  of  their 
fathers,  their  sons,  and  their  dearest  relatives, 
n-bo  had  perished,  not  by  the  hand  of  God,  but, 
like  infected  cattle,  by  the  hellish  arts  of  Egyptian 
sorcerers.     They  longed  for  their  appearance,  dc- 
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tcmined  lo  wreiik  npon  them  a  bloody  rerenge ; 
not  a  irord  was  uttered,  aod  profound  silence 
reigned  around,  only  inlemipted  by  tlie  occa- 
fiional  mutteriDg  of  the  ttiunder  clouds.  Sud- 
denly, Alvarez,  who  had  been  intently  liGtening, 
raised  his  hand  willi  a  liiguificaut  gesture;  pre- 
cently,  a  sound  was  heard — a  nistliug  like  the 
waving  of  trees,  or  the  rushing  of  dislanl  water ; 
it  gradually  increased,  and  seemed  to  proceed 
frou)  the  narrow  street  which  led  from  ihe  prin- 
cipal gale  into  the  square.     All  eyes  were  turned 

in  that  direction 

That  night  there  was  repique  or  ringing  of  bells 
in  lie  towers  of  Logroiio,  and  the  few  priests  who 
had  escaped  from  the  pestilence  sang  litanies  lo 
God  and  the  Virgin  for  the  salration  of  the  town 
froni  the  hands  of  the  heathen.  The  attempt  of 
the  Gitanos  had  been  most  signally  defeated,  and 
lh«  great  square  and  tfie  street  were  strewn  willi 
lb«ir  corses.  Ob  !  what  frightful  objects  :  there 
lay  grim  men  luoro  black  than  mulattos  with 
fuiy  and  rage  in  their  stifiened  features;  wild 
woinea  in  extraordinary  dresses,  their  hair,  black 
and  long  as  the  tail  of  the  horse,  spread  all  dishe- 
velled upon  the  ground ;  and  gaunt  and  naked 
children  grasping  knives  aod  daggers  in  their  tiny 
bands.  Of  the  patriotic  troop  not  one  appeared 
to  have  (alien  ;  and  when,  after  their  enemies  had 
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retreated  with  howUngE  of  fiendish  despair,  Lhej^ 
told  iheir  numbers,  only  one  man  n-as  missing, 
who  was  net'er  seeu  again,  and  thai  man  ivas  Al- 
varez. 

In  the  midst  of  the  combat,  tlic  tempest,  nhich 
bad  for  a  long  time  been  gathering,  burst  over 
I^grono  in  lightning,  thunder,  darkness,  and  re- 
lietnent  hail. 

A  man  of  tlie  town  asserted  that  the  last  time 
he  had  seen  Alvarez,  the  latter  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  companions,  defending  himself  desperately 
against  three  powerful  young  heathen,  who  seemed 
to  be  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  tall  woman 
who  stood  nigh,  covered  with  barbaric  omamenls, 
and  wearing  on  her  head  a  rude  silver  cron-n*. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  Bookseller  of  Logro&o, 
and  such  is  the  narrative  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Gitanos  to  sack  the  tonn  in  the  time  of  pestilence, 

*  In  Iha  &bore  little  Ule  th*  wrilat  "^"fTff*  Ihit  tboe  «K  tauij 
thtngi  pure);  Jtit^nay ;  tbe  hhmI  mUnU  poinu  boweio,  tht  ■>' 
tempt  to  mek  tbe  toim  during  the  pertihucc.  whtdi  <m  driMed 
bt  ihe  course  and  acliTil*  of  an  indiiitliBl,  rM  on  Mttorical  tn- 
dence  Uic  amtt  nliiEKiot;.  Ii  ia  tbis  OMatioaed  In  itw  *mk  of 
FnuciKo  De  Cordora,  (be  m*  nimamed  Cordon  from  haiiog 
been  for  nianj  jem  noon  in  thai  ciljr) : — 

"  Annii  prvicrilii  luliobngam  urbcm,  nAgo  LograGo.  potikaii 
bbaniii*ii>  inortKi,  el  bnminibui  Tacuam  iovadiire  bi  w  diripera 
perreciiiienlc|un   ni     Dei»  0.    M.   ruiutdim   hUnpel* 
liia,  quun  urin  moliebanlur  perniriem  attniMtl.' 
Lupduni.  I61J^     1  tol  8ni,  p.  405,  oq).  90. 
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which  is  alladed  to  by  many  Spanish  authors,  but 
more  particularly  by  the  learned  Francisco  De 
Cordora,  in  his  Didascalia,  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  instructiye  books  within  the  circle  of 
uniyersal  literature. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


CYPCl  COLONIES  IN    VAAIOUa   TOWNS   Or   HPAIN. 

The  Moors,  after  their  sabjugation,  and  previous 
to  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  generally  resided 
apart,  principally  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns, 
where  they  kept  each  other  in  countenance,  being 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Spaniards,  and  perse- 
cuted on  all  occasions.  By  this  n^eans  they  pre- 
served, to  a  certain  extent,  the  Arabic  langtiage, 
though  the  use  of  it  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
encouraged  each  other  in  the  secret  exercise  of 
the  rites  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  so  that,  until 
the  moment  of  their  liual  expulsion,  they  con- 
tinued Moors  in  almost  crery  sense  of  the  word. 
Such  places  were  called  Morerias,  or  quarters  of 
the  Moors. 

In  like  manner  there  were  Gitonerias,  or  quar- 
ters of  the  Gitanos,  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Spain; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  particular  barrios 
or  districts  are  still  known  by  this  name,  though 
the  Gitunos  iheroselres  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. Even  in  the  town  of  Oviedo,  in  the  heart 
.  of  the  Asturias,  a  pro\-ince  never  famous  for  Gi- 
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t^Dos,  there  is  a  place  called  the  Gitaneria,  though 
DO  Gitano  has  been  known  to  reside  in  the  town 
wilbio  the  memory  of  man,  nor  indeed  been  seen, 
save,  perhaps,  as  a  chance  visitor  at  a  fair. 

Tlie  exact  period  when  the  Gitanos  first  formed 
these  colonies  within  tlie  towns  is  not  known ; 
the  laws,  however,  which  commanded  them  to 
abandon  their  wandering  life  under  penally  of 
banishment  and  death,  and  to  become  station- 
aiy  ID  towns,  may  have  induced  ihcm  first  to 
lake  such  a  step.  By  the  first  of  tliese  laws, 
which  was  made  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
as  far  back  a^  the  year  1499,  they  are  commanded 
to  seek  out  for  lb  em  selves  masters.  This  in- 
junction they  utterly  disregarded.  Some  of  ibeni, 
far  fear  of  the  law,  or  trom  the  hope  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  may  hare  settled  down  in 
the  towns,  cities,  and  villages  for  a  time,  but  to 
Bkpecl  that  a  people  in  whose  bosoms  was  so 
deeply  rooted  the  love  of  lawless  independence, 
voald  subject  thcmsch es  to  the  yoke  of  senitude, 
from  any  motive  whatever,  was  going  too  far :  as 
well  might  it  have  been  expected,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  great  poet  of  Persia,  that  they 
would  have  wax/ied  their  skins  nhile. 

In  these  Gitancnas,  llicrefore,  many  Gypsy  fa- 
milies resided,  but  ever  in  the  Gypsy  fashion,  in 
fiUh  and  in  misery,  \vith  little  of  the  fear  of  man, 
and  nothing  of  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
e2 
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Here  llie  swartbr  children  basked  naked  id  the 
Bun  before  ihe  doors ;  here  the  women  prepared 
love  draughts,  or  told  the  buena  ventura ;  and  here 
the  men  plied  the  trade  of  the  blacksmith,  a  for- 
bidden occupation,  or  prepared  for  sale,  by  dis- 
guising them,  animals  stolen  by  themselves  or 
their  accomplices.  In  these  places  were  harboured 
the  strange  Gitinos  on  their  arrival,  and  here  were 
discussed  in  the  Rommany  language,  which,  like 
the  Arabic,  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties, 
plans  of  fraud  and  plunder,  which  were  perhaps 
intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  distant  pro- 
vince and  a  distant  city. 

The  great  body,  however,  of  the  Gypsy  race  in 
Spain  continued  independent  wanderers  of  the 
plains  and  the  mountains,  and  indeed  the  denizens 
of  the  Gitanerias  were  continually  sallying  forth, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  re-uniting  themselrea 
with  the  wandering  tribes,  or  of  strolling  about 
from  town  to  town  and  from  fair  to  fair.  Hence 
the  continual  complaints  in  the  Spanish  laws 
against  the  Gitanos  who  have  left  their  places  of 
domicile,  from  doing  which  they  were  interdicted, 
even  as  they  were  interdicted  from  speaking  their 
language  and  following  the  occupalions  of  the 
blacksmith  and  horse-dealer,  to  all  which  they 
still  cling  even  to  the  present  day, 

Tlic  Gitanerias  at  evening  fall  were  frequently 
T««orted   to   by  individuals   widely   differing    in 
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Klation  from  (he  inmates  of  these  places, — we 
allude  lo  the  young  and  dissolute  uobility  and 
hidalgos  of  Spaiu.  This  was  generally  the  lime  of 
minli  and  festival,  and  ihe  Gitanos,  male  and 
female,  danced  and  sang  in  the  Gypsy  fashion 
beneath  the  smile  of  the  moon.  The  Gypsy 
womcD  and  girls  nerc  the  principal  attractions  to 
these  visitors ;  wild  and  singular  as  these  females 
are  in  iheir  appearance,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
the  fact  hag  been  irequcntly  proved,  that  they  are 
capable  of  exciting  passion  of  the  most  ardent 
description,  particularly  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  are  not  of  their  race,  which  passion  of  course 
becomes  the  more  \'iolent  when  the  almost  utter 
impossibility  of  gratifyiog  it  is  known.  No  females 
in  the  world  can  be  more  licentious  in  word  and 
gesture,  in  dance  and  in  snug,  than  the  Gilauas ; 
bat  tliere  ihey  stop :  and  so  of  old,  if  their  titled 
risitors  presumed  to  seek  for  more,  an  unsheathed 
dagger  or  gleaming  knife  speedily  repulsed  those 
who  expected  that  the  gem  most  dear  amongst 
the  sect  of  the  Roma  was  within  the  reach  of  a 
Biisoo. 

Such  victors,  however,  were  always  oncou- 
imged  to  a  certain  point,  and  by  this  and  various 
olher  means,  (he  Git&uos  acquired  connexions 
which  frequently  stood  them  in  good  stead 
in  Uie  hour  of  need.  What  availed  it  to  the 
honest  labourers  of  the   neighbourhood,  or   the 
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citizens  of  tlie  town,  to  make  complaints  to  the 
corregidor  conceraing  the  thefts  and  frauds  com- 
mitted by  the  Gilaoos,  when  perhaps  the  sods 
of  that  very  corregidor  frequenled  the  nightly 
dances  at  the  Gitaneria,  and  were  deeply  en- 
amoured with  some  of  the  dark-eyed  ringing  girls? 
What  availed  making  complaints,  when  perhaps 
a  Gypsy  sibyl,  the  motlicr  of  those  very  girls,  had 
free  admission  to  the  house  of  the  corregidor  al 
all  times  and  seasons,  and  spaed  the  good  fortune 
to  his  daughters,  promising  them  counts  and  duke-s, 
and  Andalusian  knights  in  marriage,  or  prepared 
philters  for  his  lady  by  which  she  was  always 
to  reign  supreme  in  the  afiections  of  her  husband  ? 
And,  above  all,  what  availed  it  to  the  plundered 
])Brty  to  complain  that  his  mule  or  horse  had  been 
stolen,  when  the  Gitdno  robber,  perhaps  the  hus- 
band of  the  sibyl  and  the  father  of  the  black-eyed 
Gitanillas,  was  at  that  moment  actually  in  treaty 
with  my  lord  the  corregidor  himself,  for  sup])lyiQg 
him  witli  some  splendid  tbick-maned,  long-tailed 
steed,  at  a  small  price,  to  be  obtained,  as  the 
reader  may  well  suppose,  by  an  infraction  of  the 
lau'sf  The  favoiu-  and  protection  which  the  Gi- 
lanos  experienced  from  people  of  high  rank,  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Spanish  laws,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  motives  above  detailed. 

The  Gitanerias  were  soon  considered  as  public 
muBances,  on  which  account  the  Gitanos  were 
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forbidden  to  live  together  in  particular  parts  of 
the  town,  to  hold  meetings,  and  even  to  intermarry 
with  each  other ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Gitanerias  were  ever  suppressed  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  as  many  still  exist  where  these  singular 
beings  ^  many  and  are  given  in  marriage/'  and 
meet  together  to  discuss  their  alSairSi  which,  in 
their  opinion,  never  flourish  unless  those  of  their 
fellow  creatures  sufier.  So  much  for  the  Gitane- 
rias, or  Gypsy  colonies,  in  the  towns  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ANCIENT  SPANISH  WRITERS. — LA  GCTANILLA,  A 
TALE  OF  CERYANTES. — ^THE  ALONSO  OF  GEROKIMO  DB  ALCALA. 

^*  It  would  appear  that  the  Gitanos  and  Gitinas 
were  only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  thieves ;  they 
are  bom  of  thieves ;  they  are  brought  up  amongst 
thieves,  they  study  to  be  thieves,  and  finally  they 
turn  out  thieves,  going  about  and  making  victims 
of  all  the  world ;  the  love  of  thievery  and  the 
practice  of  thievery  are  in  them  constitutional 
maladies,  which  cleave  to  them  till  the  day  of  their 
death.'' 

These  words,  or  similar  ones,  serve  as  the 
exordium  to  the  Gitanilla  or  Gypsy  Girl  of 
Cervantes,  who  immediately  proceeds  to  intro- 
duce his  heroine  by  saying,  ^'  An  old  hag  of  this 
nation,  who  had  certainly  taken  the  degree  of 
Doctoress  in  the  science  of  Cacus,  reared  up  a 
young  girl  whom  she  called  her  grand-daugh- 
ter," &c. 

The  tale  of  "  the  Gypsy  girl"  was  written  by 
Cervantes  in  the  year  1612,  and  stands  the  first 
in  that  collection  of  beautiful  fictions,  generally 
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styled  "  NoTclaa  Exemplares."  At  tlie  present 
d»y  the  G)-p8y  is  llie  roost  popular  perhops  of  all 
the  works  of  Cervantes  amongst  his  countrjuieti ; 
it  being  rare  to  find  an  individual  who  has  not 
read  it  or  beard  it  read.  Whilst  Cenontes  lived, 
few  people  cared  about  him  or  his  worlts  ;  it  was 
not  till  some  time  subsequent  to  his  death,  that 
Spun  began  to  taVe  much  interest  in  either;  she 
tbeo  discovered  that  she  had  produced  and  per- 
nriUed  to  stan-e,  a  wonderful  genius,  quite  equal 
in  bis  peculiar  style  to  Dante  in  bis  own.  She 
bu  lately  "given  him  a  stone"*  to  whom  she 
once  refused  bread,  and  for  the  last  hundred  years 
has  occasionally  occupied  herself  in  cudeavouring 
to  iuvestigate  whatcter  she  deems  likely  to  eluci- 
date his  life  and  ivritings.  We  shall  offer  no 
opinion  as  to  how  far  she  has  been  successful  in 
her  object,  tliough  there  are  some  Spanish  literati, 
who  flatter  tliciuselvcs  that  all  the  passages  in  the 
life  of  Cervantes  are  at  present  known,  with  the 
exce|>tion  of  those  which  occurred  during  a  short 
period,  when  he  disappeared  fur  a  time,  and  con- 
jecture only  is  able  to  follow  his  steps. 

Amongst  other  tilings  said  of  this  extraordinary 
nMQ.it  is  asserted  that  he  was  induced  to  write 
the   Gitaiiiita  from  the  follon-ing    circumstance. 

■  A  HHnc  of  Cerantfi  (not  a  coloual  one)  hia  been  jiUcod 
beSM«  ibe  enlmm  to  ihe  Cones,  at  Midrid,  In  Ihe  iiiukre  t^e- 
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Shorlly  after  Uie  accession  of  PhiKp  the  Third  to 
ihe  throne-,  a  Gypsy  girl  appeared  in  ihe  streets 
of  Madrid,  like  a  wonderful  comet;  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  females  of  the  same  race,  in 
whose  company  she  danced  and  sang;  she  was, 
ho\i'evcr,  distinguished  from  them  all  by  her  almost 
celestial  beauty,  tlie  grace  of  her  movements,  and 
her  surpassing  powers  of  voice  j  crowds  followed 
whercTcr  she  went,  blessing  and  applauding  her; 
gold  and  Eilrcr  rained  down  upon  her,  and  even 
the  eye  of  royalty  was  turned  towards  her  with 
approbation.  The  best  poets  of  the  day  made 
verses  which  tliey  entreated  her  to  sing.  Many 
of  the  young  nobility  became  passionately  ea- 
amourcd  of  her,  and  an  accomplished  young 
courtier  finaJly  left  the  capital  in  her  company,  and 
for  love  of  her  became  a  Gitano.  She  was  sub- 
sequently discovered  to  be  the  dauglitcr  of  a  noble 
corregidor,  haring  been  stolen  in  tier  infancy  by 
a  Gypsy  hag,  who  pretended  to  be  her  grand- 
mother. She  was  of  course  honourably  united  to 
her  faithful  admirer. 

Tliis  accoimt,  bowever>  is  neither  more  nor  le«s 
than  the  outline  of  the  tale  of  Cervantes,  and  there 
is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  it  originated  from 
the  tale,  tlian  that  the  latter  originated  from  the 
pretended  fact.  Child -stealing  has  occasionally 
been  practised  by  Gypsies,  but  never  without 
some  immediate  prospect  of  gain ;  they  do   not 
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Itildren  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  up  as 
lliey  hare  plenty  of  ibeir  own,  and 
Ijread  is  scarce  amongst  them.  If  those  of  Spain 
ever  stole  chiltlren,  thej-  were  marketable  children, 

%  BqDalling  infants,  but  boys  and  girls  of  band- 
B  features  and  of  a  certain  age,  who  were  in- 
l  not  to  be  carried  about  to  betray  them, 
but  to  be  sold  to  Uie  Moors  of  Barbary.  Child- 
hteaiing  is  generally  imputed  to  the  Gypsies  of 
England,  bat  undeservedly;  they  can  scarcely 
support  their  own  offspring,  and  would  smile  at 
llie  idea  of  incumbering  themselves  with  the 
children  of  others.  But  iheir  ancestors  were 
certainly  guilly  of  this  practice,  which  was  once 
bigbly  proliLablc,  when  the  white  eiare  trade  was 
carried  on  in  the  streets  of  London  itself,  and 
huudreds  of  individuals,  "kidnapped,"  were  an- 
nnally  conveyed  from  the  shores  of  England  to  bi; 
iwld  to  tlie  planters  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware ^ 
bot  here  again  be  it  observed,  that  the  English 
Gypues  did  not  steal  infants,  but  children  of  suf- 
ficient size  aad  strength  to  support  the  toils  and 
bsrdships  of  the  servitude  to  which  tliey  were 
destioed. 

Tbe  unfounded  idea  that  Gypsies  steal  children 
m  bring  them  up  as  Gypsies,  has  been  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  authors,  who  Imvc  attempted  to  found 
workfl  of  fiction  *  on  the  way  of  life  of  this  most 
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singular  people.  The  Preciosa  of  CflTvantes,  and 
the  modern  Esmeralda,  erenluolly  turn  out  to  be 
"  DO  Gypsies,"  but  were  stolen  id  their  cradles 
and  reared  amongst  the  wild  children  of  Roma. 
By  pursuing  this  course,  the  writers  only  ex- 
hibit their  incompeleDce  to  the  subject  which 
tbey  pretend  to  handle,  but  which  Uiey  avoid  as 
much  as  possible ;  the  Rommany  of  their  ro- 
mances are  invariably  subordinate  characters, 
the  whole  interest  of  the  naralivcs  being  en- 
grossed by  the  adventures  of  people  of  distin- 
guished birth,  nho,  by  some  strange  concatena- 
tion of  events,  become  associated  for  a  period 
with  the  wanderers, 

"  The  Gypsy  Girl,"  notwithstanding  its  popu- 
larity in  Spain,  is  far  from  being  the  best  of  the 
minor  pieces  of  Cen-antes ;  its  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  the  few  preliminary  hues,  in  which  the 
thievish  character  of  the  Thugs  of  Europe  is  drawn 
with  wonderful  vigour  and  terseness  j  but  no 
sooner  does  he  cause  his  Gypsies  to  speak,  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  than  wc  perceive  that, 
like  the  hero  and  heroine,  they  too  are  "  no 
Gypsies,"  but  Uusne  in  disguise;  what  real  Gypsy 
ever  spoke  in  such  a  strain  as  that  in  which  he 

reWi™i»id  PusfLuii!,  and  n  beaulifiil  uJe,  l>ulili>li.>a  U  Si.  PoIct»- 
buis^  about  lix  ycais  agu,  eatilled,  "  Zigini  fi'Miinkhu."  (nt  tbo 
GjIMiOi  at  MoKOK ;)  the  ttfroliie*  in  both  are  nntaU*  Ciypaica. 
RiiBJa  i>  doom«l  etpiiluall]'  lii  cITecl  a  rcvolutioi 
«orM,  |«rlap»  in  lb"-  llleniry. 
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caases  ihe  old  Gypsy  chief  to  address  the  young 
H  idalgo,  on  his  first  joiniug  the  society  ? 

"  We  are  lords  of  the  plains  and  of  the  corn- 
fields, of  the  woods  and  the  mountains,  the  rirers 
and  the  springs :  the  forests  yield  us  wood  for 
nothing;  the  trees  fi-uits ;  the  vines  grapes  ;  the 
gardens  poise ;  the  fountains  water,  the  rivers 
fish,  and  the  parks  game  ;  the  rocks  shade ;  the 
clefts  in  the  hills  fresh  air,  and  the  caves  houses. 
For  as  the  keen  blasts  of  Heaven  are  gentle 
zephyrs,  the  snows  refreshment ;  our  baths  are 
the  rain;  our  music  the  thunders ;  our  torches  the 
Ugbtning ;  the  stony  earth  seems  to  us  a  bed  of 
the  sodest  down  ;  the  tanned  hide  of  our  bodies 
senre»  as  an  impenetrable  armour  to  defend  us. 

The  fear  of  losing  honour  does  not 

wearjr  ub,  nor  does  the  desire  of  increasing  it 
ke«p  oa  wakeful ;  we  neither  sustain  factions, 
nor  rise  betimes  to  present  petitions,  nor  to  attend 
magnates,  nor  to  solicit  favours.  These  sheds 
and  moveable  huts  we  esteem  as  gilded  roofs  and 
sumptuous  palaces ;  and  our  Flemish  pictures 
and  landscapes  arc  those  which  nature  afibrds  us 
in  the  stupendous  hills  and  snowy  precipices, 
wide  spread  meadows,  and  tangled  forests,  which, 
Kt  CTcry  step,  meet  our  view.  We  are  rustic 
astrologers,  for  as  we  always  sleep  beneatl)  the 
naked  sky,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  hours  of  the  day  from    those  of  the   night. 
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We  behold  how  Aurora  sweeps  away  the  stars 
from  the  heaven,  and  how  accompanied  by  the 
dawn,  she  comes  forth  filling  the  air  with  glad- 
ness, cooling  the  water  and  bedewing  the  earth ; 
and  presently  behind  her  the  sun  gilding  summits^ 
as  the  poet  hath  it,  and  curling  forests,^  &c. 

The  above  description  of  Gypsy  life  may  be 
essentially  true,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  Gypsies  to 
talk  of  such  things,  and  least  of  all  in  the  worst 
style  of  Gongora,  as  the  old  Thug  is  made  to  do 
by  the  author  of  "  the  Gypsy  Girl."  Cervantes 
was  more  at  home  in  posadas  and  ventas  than 
in  Gypsy  encampments  amongst  the  sierras,  and 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Picaras 
than  the  manners  of  the  Gitanos,  which  he  evi- 
dently only  knew  by  report ;  there  are  some  who 
are  of  opinion  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  that 
of  his  temporary  disappearance,  he  officiated 
as  alguazil  in  one  or  other  of  the  second  class 
cities  of  Spain.  This  supposition  appears  by  no 
means  improbable,  and  if  adopted,  it  affords  a  clue 
to  the  surprising  knowledge  of  Picaresque  Hfe, 
which  he  developes  in  the  extraordinary  story  of 
Rincon^te  and  Cortadillo.    So  much  for  Cervantes. 

There  exists  in  the  Spanish  language  a  book, 
entitled  Alonso,  servant  of  many  masters,  com- 
posed by  the  Doctor  Geronimo  de  Alcala,  native 
of  the  city  of  Segovia,  who  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  per- 
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bsps,  with  tbe  single  exception  of  ihe  grand  work 
of  CvrvaDtes,  there  is  no  novel  id  existence  which 
can  compete  with  it  for  grave  quiet  humour, 
while  for  knowledge  of  tbe  human  mind  and 
acate  obsen-alion,  we  do  not  believe  tlmt  its  equal 
is  lo  be  found.  Gil  Bias,  which,  by  the  by,  is  a 
piratical  compilation  from  the  works  of  the  old 
Spanish  novelists,  executed,  it  is  true,  with  great 
tact  aod  discernment,  sinks  immeasurably  below 
the  Alonso  of  the  Segovian  Doctor,  who  is  made 
to  serve  all  kinds  of  masters,  from  the  sacristan  of 
tbe  charch  in  an  obscure  village  in  Old  CasUle, 
to  the  prond  Fidalgo  of  Lisbon  ;  and  by  the  ge- 
oerality  of  nhom  he  is  discardid  ou  account  of 
bis  great  talkativeness,  and  the  disposition  which 
he  exbibiu  to  criticise  tfaeir  failings. 

At  last  he  enters  a  convent  as  donado,  or  lay 
brother,  where,  for  a  long  time,  be  enjoys  the 
particular  favour  of  the  Father  Vicar,  whom, 
bowever,  he  eventually  offends,  like  the  rest,  by 
the  great  freedom  of  discourse  in  which  he  in- 
dulgca.  He  is  fonnally  read  out  of  the  society, 
and  wanders  about  until  bo  reaches  one  of  those 
fooanlain -forests  formerly  abounding  in  Spain, 
wbeie  be  falls  into  the  bands  of  Gilanos,  whom 
be  describes  in  a  manner  which  almost  induces 
tbe  belief  tltat  the  author  bad  himself  lived 
amongst  these  people,  so  true,  so  Wnd  is  tbe 
colouring.     Here  follow  extracts. 
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"  1  bad  wandered  little  more  ttian  a  league 
through  the  tliickets,  when  I  saw  a  great  quaa- 
tity  of  smoke  arising  not  far  from  the  place  where 
I  was,  and  concluding,  like  a  good  philosopher, 
that  where  there  was  smoke  there  must  be  fire, 
and  if  fire  there  must  be  people  to  kindle  it,  I 
endeavoured  to  direct  my  steps  towards  it,  for  it 
was  now  near  nightfall,  and  the  wind  blew  bitterly 
keen.  1  had  no  occasion,  however,  to  walk  very 
far,  as  I  suddenly  felt  myself  seized  by  the 
shoulders;  whereupon  turning  my  head,  I  found 
myself  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  not  quite  so 
handsome  as  English  or  Flemings,  but  black  as 
mulattos,  badly  dressed,  and  of  particularly  ill- 
favoured  countenances.  I  bade  them  good  evening 
with  trepidation  enough  of  heart,  as  the  Lord 
knows,  asking  them  what  they  had  to  command. 
Tlien  oneof  them,  hsping  a  little,  after  the  Gitano 
fashion,  told  mc  that  I  must  go  wilh  them  to 
their  encampment  to  speak  to  my  lord  the  Conde 
In  fine  hands  have  1  fallen,  said  I  to  myself,  in 
which  no  doubt  I  shall  prosper;  a  pretty  night  is 
prepared  for  me;  hoivcvcr,  making  a  virtue  of 
ueccBsity,  1  replied,  '  Well,  Gentlemen,  wherever 
you  please.'  They  then  led  me  through  the  thick- 
est of  the  wood,  between  ihem,  in  order  not  to 
lose  sight  of  me,  and  asked  where  was  the  animtU 
on  which  I  had  come,  and  where  I  had  left  iL  '  It 
lUways  cornea  with  me,'  said  I, '  for,  like  a  devout 
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servant  of  San  Francisco,  1  am  a  bad  rider,  and 
to  save  myself  expense,  ahvays  walk."  In  sucb  ' 
like  discourse,  we  arrived  at  the  encampment  of  I 
the  brotherhood,  who  were  already  expecting  us, 
being  advised,  by  the  whistling  of  my  guides,  of 
lie  prey  Uiey  were  bringing,  some  time  before  we 
arrived.  At  the  distance  of  more  than  a  stone's 
throw,  two  Gypsy  girls  and  three  lads  advanced 
to  receive  us  with  much  rejoicing,  ioquiring 
whether  other  passengers  were  coming.  '  He 
comes  alone,"  said  my  guards,  *  and  if  he  had  de- 
layed a  little  longer,  we  should  have  left  our  post, 
and  leluraed  empty  handed."  Eager  to  know 
how  my  misfortune  would  end,  I  presently  found 
myself  amidst  a  rabble  of  near  forty  people,  men 
and  women,  withotit  reckoning  boys  of  a  reason- 
able age,  who  were  running  about  amidst  them 
as  naked  as  they  were  bom.  They  presented  me 
to  the  Count,  a  person  whom  they  all  respected, 
and  who  was  the  judge  and  governor  of  this 
disorderly  society.  He  received  mc  with  no  little 
coraplaisancc,  and  caused  me  to  be  stripped  to 
the  shirt,  leaving  me  naked  as  wheu  [  lefl  my 
mother's  womb.  My  clothes  were  divided  amongst 
the  Baked  lads,  and  the  little  money  I  had  amongst 

all So,  without  muttering  one 

execration  or  prolTcriDg  one  excuse,  I  delivered 
□p  all  my  dotbes,  remaining  en  cucrpo ;  only  for 
deccDcy's  sake  I  kept  a  bit  of  a  mantle,  and 
er«a  this  they  would  not  spare  me,  for  a  Gypsy 
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woniao  coming  up  to  me,  cried,  '  Show  me, 
show  mc,  for  with  this  clolh  wc  M-ill  warm  the 
belly  of  little  Antonio,  who  is  almost  dying  with 
cold,'  '  It  is  good  for  nothing,'  I  rephed : '  for,  al- 
though it  is  cloth,  it  is  very  old,  torn,  and  thread- 
bare, with  no  nap  upon  it.'  '  Nap  or  none,  it  will 
do,'  replied  the  evil  hag,  and  without  wailing  for 
fiulher  reply  or  excuse,  lore  it  away  from  me.  I 
wished  at  ihat  moment  to  become  a  savage,  that 
I  might  cover  my  nakedness  and  shame  with  my 
hair.  But,  without  doubt,  that  pitiless  woman 
had  read  the  canon  of  Avicena,  which  says :  Etiam 
ill  viUbus  summa  virtus  incst.  She  wished  bet 
luling  bantling  to  be  cured  at  my  expense,  caring 
nothing  what  harm  might  befall  me  in  conse- 
quence  

"  At  the  cries  of  the  Conde  forth  stepped  Isabel 
with  half  a  goat,  (the  other  half,  as  I  aAerwardi 
learned,  having  been  eaten  in  tlie  morning,}  stolen 
according  to  custom  from  the  flacks  of  some  shep- 
herds in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  asking  »o  ques- 
tions as  to  what  death  it  died,  or  as  to  its  tender- 
ness, they  put  it  on  a  stick  as  a  spit,  and  all 
helping  to  bring  wood,  of  which  there  was  abund- 
ance, they  made  an  enormous  fire.  The  goat 
was  presently  roasted,  and  without  askiug  for 
savoury  sauces,  those  who  officiated  as  carvers 
began  [tortioning  out  tlie  meat  in  certain  wooden 
platters.  All  squatted  down  around  a  sheet,  which, 
•pread  on  Uie   ground,  served  as  a  table   clolfa. 
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The  niglit  was  very  dark;  but  there  was  no  need 
of  iigbt,  the  blaze  of  the  lire  being  sufficient  to 
illumioe  three  times  more  company  than  that 
presenL  Seeing  that  they  were  supping,  I  went 
OD  one  ftide  that  1  might  not  compel  them  to 
iorite  mc,  whereupon  a  Gitana,  taking  from  the 
pUtter  one  or  two  ribs,  called  to  me,  saying, 
'  Xaku  this  bit  of  meal  and  bread,  that  you  may 
not  Bay  to  us,  little  good  may  it  do  you.'  I  was 
grateful  for  the  regalo,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I 
became  warm  in  tlie  neiglibourliood  of  the  fire 
tay  appetite  was  beginning  to  sting,  and  hun- 
ger to  iucoutmode  me;  so  I  fell  to  work  on  my 
ribs,  bat  notwithstanding  I  had  capital  teeth,  I 
could  make  no  impression,  nor  indeed  could  the 
bc«t  Irish  liarrier  have  broken  them,  so  hard  they 
irere.  But  my  companions  making  no  ceremony, 
Uc  oftheir  fthe-goat  orhe-goat,Just  as  if  it  were 
&  {a,t  and  tender  capon,  and  from  time  to  time 
•wallowed  down  a  pitcher  of  water,  for  wine  was 
not  used  in  this  fraternity,  being  considered  as 
too  cxpcuaire.  1  looked  on  and  praised  the  Lord, 
wving  tbat  what  I  conld  not  eat  was  so  savoury 
aod  palatable  to  these  poor  wretches ;  for  not- 
withatanding  their  food  was  carrion,  swallowed 
at  so  late  an  hour,  and  their  drink  not  wine,  but 
bnckisli  hard  water,  being  enough  to  make  the 
most  robnst  animal  burst  ;  still  the  old  men, 
and    children   were    strong,   with    halo 
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colour  on  iheir  countenances  and  vigour  in  all 
tlieir  actions,  as  much  so  as  if  tbeir  heaUli  bad 
been  ibe  subject  of  their  particular  solicitude.  .  . 
It  was  already  past  midnight  nhen  the  fraternity 
began  to  betake  themselves  to  rest,  some  of  tbeni 
reclining  tbeir  backs  against  the  pine  trees,  and 
others  stretching  themselves  on  any  few  clothes 
which  they  chanced  to  have :  I,  who  was  beset 
by  imaginations  many  and  various,  served  as  a 
vigilant  sentinel,  tending  the  fire  and  adding  to  it 
frequently  new  materials  that  it  might  not  go  out, 
for  without  its  warmth  I  should  certainly  have 
arrived  at  the  portals  of  death.  I  was  busied  in 
this  occupation  more  than  five  hours,  until  morn- 
ing came,  as  slow  in  giving  its  light  as  desired  by 
me.  I  began  to  take  comfort  when  I  saw  the 
darkness  passing  away,  and  the  sky  chequered 
with  different  colours,  and  forlliH-ilh  sought  for 
something  to  cover  my  sodden  flesh,  and  it  pleased 
God  to  show  me  some  sheep  skins,  which,  turned 
with  the  wool  inside,  I  commenced  fastening  to 
my  body  with  some  pieces  of  cord. 

"  The  sun  was  already  illuming  the  lowest  hills 
when  these  barbarians  began  to  rouse  themselves 
from  their  slumbers.  Gracious  providence!  though 
it  had  not  left  off  raining,  more  or  less,  for  eleven 
hours,  and  though  they  bad  nothing  to  shelter 
and  defend  tliem  from  the  inclemency  of  the  cold, 
they  bad  slept  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  if  ou  bed* 
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of  donn.  True  it  is  thai  custom  had  become  to 
tbem  nature,  and  to  remove  them  from  this  species 
of  life  would  have  been  death.  Seeing  that  I  had 
Bade  of  myself  a  portrait  of  the  Baptist,  with  my 
aims  and  legs  uncovered,  all  who  saw  me  began 
to  laugh,  praising  mj  industry,  for  by  accom- 
modating myself  to  circumstances  I  had  given 
a  proof  of  my  skill ;  it  however  availed  me  but 
little,  for  one  of  the  Gitauas,  uttering  many  cries, 
and  threatening  me  witli  many  abusive  words, 
bade  me  instantly  take  olTmy  new  dress,  it  being 
tbe  mg  on  which  she  was  wont  to  sleep.  I  saw 
that  she  was  right,  as  I  had  made  myself  master 
of  another  person's  property,  and  instantly  stripped 
myself  of  that  disguise,  remaining  naked  as  before. 
Tvo  days  I  continued  in  this  state,  and  might 
have  continued  many  more  but  for  the  death  of  a 
Gitaoo,  who  being  very  infirm  and  excessively 
old,  paid  the  debt  to  which  he  was  condemned 
from  tJie  moment  of  his  birth. 

"  Two  fellows  made  a  deep  hole  or  grave,  where 
Ihcy  left  the  body  of  the  defunct  uncovered,  cast- 
ing in  with  it  some  loaves  and  a  little  money,  as 
if  he  needed  it  for  the  journey  of  the  next  world. 
Then  the  Gitauas  walked  past,  two  by  two, 
with  hair  dishevelled  and  scratching  their  visages, 
■nd  she  who  made  her  nails  most  bloody  per- 
formed her  duty  beat,  according  to  their  idea.  In 
tlie  rear  came  the  men  calling  on  the  saints,  and 
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principally  on  the  divine  Baptist,  for  whom  they 
entertain  an  especial  devoUon,  entreating  him 
with  loud  cries,  as  if  he  were  deaf,  to  help  the 
dead,  and  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  sins.  When 
they  were  hoarse  with  shouting,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  cast  the  earth  over  him ;  but  I  prayed 
them  to  stay  awhile  whilst  I  said  two  words.  They 
granted  my  request,  and  I  with  the  greatest 
humility  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner. 


^'  What  I  said  appeared  reasonable  to  all,  and  it 
was  certainly  strange  that  amongst  so  many  there 
was  none  to  contradict  me.  They  told  me  to 
strip  him ;  and  I  very  obediently  took  from  the 
dead  man  his  dress,  with  which  I  covered  my 
body,  becoming  in  garb,  if  not  in  disposition  and 
manners,  like  the  other  Gypsies.  I  returned  the 
body  to  its  grave ;  and  covering  it  with  earth,  left 
it  until  the  day  of  judgment,  when  it  will  come 
forth  to  its  account,  like  all  the  rest  of  us.'' 


I 


CHAPTER  VI. 


:    TWO    FADILLAS, — UA&V 


Few  forcignerB  have  hyard  of  the  Coniuneros  of 
Spain ;  yet  the  civil  war  between  the  Comun&ros 
and  Royalists,  or  the  parly  of  Carlos  the  First, 
generally  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Cb&iles  the  FifUi,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
creotji  in  Spanish  history. 

Cbu-lcs  the  Fifth,  the  Austrian,  who  ascended  the 
ibmneof  Spain  a  mere  stripling,  broughtwitli  hima 
crowd  of  foreigners,  by  whose  advice  and  opinions 
hix  actions,  for  some  years,  were  niucb  inHuenced. 
Tbc  rapacity  and  insolence  of  these  followers  highly 
incensed  llie  people,  and  especially  the  proud 
Castiliau  nobles.  Ilcsistance  to  the  royal  authority 
was  determined  upon ;  a  league  was  formed,  and 
thoae  who  composed  it  were  called  Comum^iros, 
at  individuals  united  in  a  common  cause.  This 
league  had  it«  ramifications  throughout  Spain, 
bat  its  focus  was  in  Old  Castile,  aod  there  prin- 
cipally was  the  battle  fought.  The  Royalists  and 
ibrrigners  finally  triumphed,  but    in    a    manner 
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which  did  Ihcm  little  honour.  Tlieir  soldiers 
were  fierce  and  savage  enough  to  all  purpose,  but 
their  swords  and  lances  proved  of  less  service  to 
the  royal  cause  than  the  preaching  and  haranguing 
of  certain  friars,  who  were  sent  amongst  the 
Comuueros  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  dissension, 
in  which  they  to  a  considerable  extent  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  is  said  that  the  Comuneros  wished  to  have 
established  a  Iciod  of  republic,  aAer  the  manner 
of  the  Italian  states:  the  scheme  was  perhaps 
chimerical,  yet  some  of  the  best  and  bravest 
spirits  in  Spain  were  engaged  in  it,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  were  Juan  de  Paditla,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Zamora.  The  Comuneros,  who 
still  held  together,  were  at  last  worsted  in  a 
decisive  combat  on  the  plains  of  Villalar,  where 
their  chiefs  were  taken  prisoners,  after  a  desperate 
combat,  and  almost  immediately  executed. 

On  this  latter  occasion,  two  examples  were 
ofiered,  one  of  heroic  and  generous  feeling,  and 
the  oilier  of  Christian  resignation,  which  are  per- 
haps without  a  parallel.  Juan  de  Padilla  was  led 
forth  lo  sulTer  on  the  scaflbid  with  one  Jnan 
Sravo ;  whereupon  the  latter,  who  was  a  cavalier  of 
Salamanca  and  an  enthusiastic  Comun^ro,  begged 
of  the  executioner  to  decapitate  him  first :  lliai 
t  may  not  Me  the  best  gentleman  in  CiutUo  put 
to  death.     On  hearing  which,  Padilla  cxchiimed: 
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"  ffteti  not  such  a  Iri/te,  Juan  Bravo ;  yeiterday 
it  b<came  ua  to _fight  like  gentlemen;  lo-dajf  it 
is  our  duty  to  die  like  Christians." 

But  ibe  most  extraordinary  or  ell  tlie  Comu- 
DLTOS  wus  rj  woman,  and  tliis  woman  was  Donna 
Usiitt  dtj  PadilU,  the  wife  of  Juan  de  Padilla, 
of  wbom  we  have  just  been  speaking.  She  was 
•  Dative  of  Toledo,  her  maiden  name  was  Pachcco, 
\  md  tbe  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  great 
beauty,  sad  of  masculine  uuderstandiog;  the 
worst  ctiemy  of  her  husband  and  herself,  Friar 
Antooio  Guevara  *,  bears  witness  to  her  energy  ; 
Sot,  in  bis  Familiar  Lett^rati  he  says,  that  she 
wa«  Ihe  stuy  of  tbc  cause,  a  title  of  which  she 


*  Thii  imEviduil  m  ori^iiuiU;  a  toUier,  nibeequentl;  ■  fmr, 
MHlfanA;  Bubop  uf  MoudoGcdo,  to  vbichdignilj  he  wai  tdvuiced 
b;  llw  Bapmir,  hi  icrvicct  nodcred  during  the  rebellion.  He 
ymrtitiJ  tfuad  tfae  uHniblcd  junta  of  (he  Comuiiirot  ti  Vilk- 
famiaiB;  and  it  a  nuch  to  tho  ctwUt  trf  tbow;  of  (he  league  ifaal 
b«  wt  perminnl  lo  depwi  aiite,  if  h«  rwllj  laid  onlj  one  half  of 
of  whicb  be  himself  boofU  in  bii  Ulten. 
I.  howeter,  dnmnced  him  with  n  euiling 
had  not  MffideDl  kok  w  lupjims.  but 
He.  He  nai  a  pcnon  of  loud 
',  and  of  exceeding  ignorant-e.  It  ii 
I  inwuiled  to  irprcMml  Ouvvan  hy  the 
ie  M  tbo  Duke'i  table,  who  abuaei  the  Uon.  and 
fa  die  Duka  Ibr  lulvrating  liiui. 
t  BpfalohM  Pamilianw.  Balanunea,  157B.  ScTeral  of  IheM 
bOntm  addi— eJ  to  Ibt  principal  Comuii^nwi  amongil  than 
MiNMtoHMktfe  PtMa. 

VVU  I.  r 
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proved  herself  well  worthy,  by  holding  out,  when 
all  was  lost ;  and  by  defeDding  Toledo,  the  capital 
of  New  Castile,  after  the  husband  whom  she  idol- 
ized had  perished  od  the  scaflbid  in  the  adjoining 
province.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  won- 
derful woman  is  enveloped  in  a  strange  mysteiy; 
she  is  said  to  have  incited  her  husband  to  lake 
a  principal  part  in  the  rebellion,  (for  rebellion  it 
certainly  was,)  from  motives  of  ambition,  with 
which  she  was  inspired,  by  the  discourse  of  a 
being — a  female,  who  was  continually  about  her, 
prattling  and  fiUing  her  brain  with  fantastic  vi- 
sions of  iiiture  grandeur.  Let  us  see  what  her 
enemy  Guevara  says  on  this  point,  who,  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  her,  thus  writes  :— 

"  People  lilcewiso  say  of  you,  O  madam,  that 
you  have  about  you  a  lawny  and  frantic  slave, 
a  female  who  is  a  great  sorceress ;  and  ttiey  say 
that  she  has  scud  and  affirmed,  tbat  within  a  few 
days  you  shall  be  called  high  and  mighty  lady, 
and  your  husband  highness." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  mad,  tawny  female, 
whom  Guevara  calls  a  slave,  was  a  Gypsy,  one 
of  the  sect  of  the  Rommany,  of  the  husbands  and 
wives,  such  predictions  having  at  all  times  formed 
part  of  ihc  buena  vcntura,  which  they  are  so  fond 
of  telling. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Oitanos,  who 
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have  60  few  traditions,  spe&lc  of  Mary  Padilla,  in 
on©  of  their  magic  rhymes : — 

"  One  of  iheee  cheeiei  I  Kill  giie  to  Mvy  Padilla  and  to  her 
eompuij.' 

It  must  be  obBcrved,  however,  that  two  person- 
ttges  of  the  name  of  Maria  de  Padilla  have  played 
•  part  in  Spanish  history.  The  first  was  the 
wife  or  concubine  of  the  king  Don  Pedro,  and 
the  second  the  Maria  Pach^co,  or  Padilla,  as  she 
IB  always  called,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 
Wc  unterlUD  no  doubt,  however,  and  no  indivi- 
dual who  at  all  tmderstands  the  subject  can  en- 
terUin  a  doubt,  that  Maria  Pach^co,  wife  of  Don 
Joan  de  Padilla,  is  alluded  to  in  this  witch-rhyme 
of  the  Git4nos,  and  not  the  wife  of  the  king  Don 
Pedro,  who  was  also  called  Donna  Maria  de 
Paxlilla. 

Maria  Padilla,  the  wife  of  Don  Pedro,  lived 
centuries  before  ihe  arrival  of  the  Gitanos  in 
Spain.  ThiB  alone  is  a  very  strong  argument 
for  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed ;  if 
we  consider  what  slight  knowledge  people  so 
illilcnte  as  the  Gitanos  could  have' of  the  unfor- 
ttmale  wife  of  Don  Pedro,  and  how  little  any 
tfaiog  relating  to  her  was  calculated  to  interest 
tbU  jtnte  de  hehetria — this  cUsorderly  rabble — 
who,  daring  their  whole  sojourn  in  Spain,  have 
ihoaght  of  nolliing  but  deceit  and  robbery. 
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Bel  with  respect  to  the  otlier  Maria,  the  Pa- 
checo  Padilla,  the  case  is  widely  dilFerent.  She 
lived  in  Gs-psy  times ;  and  we  have  little  hesita- 
tion ia  beliering  that  she  was  connected  with 
this  race— fatally  for  herself:  her  slave !  lore  y 
loca,  tatmy  and  frantic — what  epithets  can 
be  found  more  applicable  to  a  Gypsy,  more  de- 
scriptive of  her  personal  appearance  and  occa- 
sional demeanour  than  these  two  ?  And  then 
again,  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Padilla,  so 
mysterious,  so  unaccountable,  unless  the  Gitanos 
were  concerned,  and  they  unquestionably  were 
flitting  about  the  eventful  stage  et  that  period. 

Ttie  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  tontis,  fore- 
seeing perhaps  the  evil  termination  of  the  enter- 
prise, abandoned  the  comunidad.  Tlie  i 
mcrcial  city  of  Medina  was  burnt  by  the  roya! 
soldiery  in  their  rage.  The  fate  of  Olm^do  was 
little  better.  After  the  affair  of  Villalar,  all  the 
Comuniiros  who  remained  alive  submitted,  aiid 
all  the  cities  of  Spwn  presented  their  keys  to  Uw 
conquerors,  with  the  exception  of  Toledo,  trherr 
Maria  Padilla  commanded,  by  the  ejrpresa  'cUtire 
of  the  ToledHns  themselves.  Toledo  resisted  so 
long  as  the  Padilla  thought  fit ;  and  perhaps  this 
city  would  have  chosen  and  imitated  the  fale  of 
Numancia,  if  the  heroic  matron  had  required  such 
a  sacrifice.  But  tlie  Padilla  loved  Toledo  as 
dearly  as  she  loved  the  cause  for  which  ber  hus- 
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bond  had  falleD  ;  and  perceiving  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary either  to  surrender  or  to  see  Toledo  razed 
to  the  ground,  she  disguised  herself  in  the  dress 
ofa/emalepeaaanl,  or  perhaps  in  that  of  a  Gypsy, 
and  tcadiog  her  son  by  the  hand,  escaped  from 
Toledo  one  stormy  night;  and  from  that  moment 
nolhing  more  is  kno\rn  of  her.  'llic  surrender 
of  the  town  followed  immediately  after  her  dis- 
appearance. 

We  have  said  that  perhaps  she  disguised  her- 
self as  a  Gypsy,  and  we  certainly  believe  that  the 
taimy  and  frantic  slave,  the  mighty  sorceress, 
who  hannted  her,  was  a  genuine  Gitana,  and  that 
the  lying  prophecy  attributed  to  her  was  the  baji 
orbucna  rentura.  It  was  quite  in  character  for 
this  being  to  B.%&i»i  her  mistress,  or  rather  her 
victim,  in  making  her  escape,  not  from  lore,  not 
from  fidelity,  O  no!  Tlie  Gitana  had  no  sym- 
pathy, no  pity,  for  the  busnce,  or  her  fair  boy, 
She  and  her  gang,  concealed  amongst  the  hills, 
only  thought  of  the  jewels  which  the  Padilla 
might  bring  with  her. 

One  word  more  on  this  point.  Tlic  place  where 
(lie  most  noisy  meetings  of  the  CoTnuu6roB  were 
held,  waA  tho  village  of  Villabraxima,  \t  hich,  as 
Honin  del  Rio  proves,  {an  excellent  authority  on 
■och  a  rabject,)  was  one  of  the  most  constant 
batrats  of  the  Gitanos.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  during  the  events  which  we  have 
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related  above,  tlie  Comuncros  employed  Gitanos 
for  the  purpose  of  coareying  their  corres  poo  deuce, 
aod  perhaps  the  royalists  themselves  made  use  of 
these  people — people  exactly  suited  for  every 
species  of  mysterious  crime — so  that  the  poor 
uDfortunale  Padilla,  trusting  to  make  her  escape 
by  means  of  Ihem  and  her  frantic  slave,  perisbed 
witli  her  young  son  by  hokkano  baro. 

If  the  Gilanos  had  any  hand  in  the  disap- 
pearance and  death  of  tlie  Padilla,  it  is  tlic  worst 
of  the  many  evil  actions  which  they  have  com- 
mitted in  Spain. 

"  Los  Gitanos  son  muy  malos  ! — the  Gypde* 
are  very  bad  people,"  said  the  Spaniards  of  old 
times.  They  are  cheats;  they  are  highwaymen; 
they  practise  sorcery  ;  and,  lest  the  catalogue  of 
their  offences  should  be  incomplete,  a  formal 
charge  of  cannibalism  was  brought  against  them. 
Cheats  they  have  always  been,  and  highwaymen, 
and  if  not  sorcerers,  tlicy  have  always  done  their 
best  to  merit  that  appeUation,  by  arrogating  to 
tliemsetves  supernatural  powers ;  but  that  they 
were  addicted  to  cannibalism  is  a  matter  not  so 
easily  proved. 

Ilicir  principal  accuser  was  Don  Juan  de  Qui- 
nones,  who,  in  the  work  from  which  we  hare  &!• 
ready  had  occasion  to  quote,  gives  several  anoc- 
dotes  illustrative  of  their  cannibal  propensities. 
Most  of  these  anecdotes,  however,  ore  so  highly 
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absurd,  that  notie  but  ibe  very  credulous  could 
ever  hare  roucbsaled  them  the  slightest  credit. 
This  author  is  particularly  fond  of  speaking  of 
a  certain  juez,  or  judge,  called  Doo  Martin  Fa- 
jardo,  who  seems  to  bare  been  an  arrant  Gypsy- 
hunter,  and  was  probably  a  member  of  the  ancient 
bmily  of  thd  Fajardos  n-hich  still  flourishes  in 
Estremadora,  and  witli  individuals  of  which  we 
arc  acqtiainted.  Su  it  came  to  pass  that  this  per- 
sonage was,  in  the  year  1629,  at  Jaraiccju,  in 
Estremadura,  or,  as  it  is  written  io  the  little  book 
in  question,  Zaraizcjo,  in  the  capacity  of  judge, 
a  zealous  one  he  undoubtedly  was. 

A  very  strange  place  is  this  same  Jaraicejo,  a  1 
small  ruinous  town  or  village,  situated  on  a  rising  J 
md,  with  «  very   wild  country  all  about  it.  j 
Tbe  road  from  Badajoz  to  Madrid  passes  through  ] 
il;  and  about  two  leagues  distant,  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Madrid,  is  the  famous  mountain  pass  of 
Mirab^te,  from  the  top  of  which  you  enjoy  a 
most  ptclurcsquc  view  across  the  Tagus,  which 
flows  bvlow,  as  for   as   the   huge   mountains  of 
riasencia,  the  tops  of  which  arc  generally  covered 
with  soow. 

So  llna  Don  Martin  Fajardo,  judge,  being  at 
Jaraicejo,  laid  his  claw  upon  four  Gitauos,  and 
having  notliing,  as  it  appears,  to  accuse  them  of, 
except  being  Gitanos,  put  them  to  the  torture, 
and  made  them  uccuhc  themselves,  which  tliey 
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did ;  for,  on  the  first  appeal  which  was  made  to 
the  rack,  they  confessed  that  they  had  murdered 
a  female  Gypsy  in  the  forest  of  Las  Camas,  and 

had  there  eaten  her. 

I  am  myself  well  acquainted  with  this  same 
forest  of  Las  Gamas,  which  lies  between  JaraiceJD 
and  Triijillo  ;  it  abounds  with  chestnut  and  cork 
trees,  and  is  a  place  very  \vc\\  suited  either  for  the 
purpose  of  murder  or  cannibalism.  It  will  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  I  visited  it  in  company  with 
a  band  of  Gitanos,  who  bivouaclied  there,  attd 
cooked  their  supper,  which  however  did  not  con- 
sist of  hnman  flesh  but  of  a  puchcra,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  were  beef,  bacon,  garbanzos,  and 
berdolaga,  or  field-pease  and  purslain, — therefore 
I  myself  can  hear  testimony  that  there  is  such  a 
forest  as  Las  Gamas,  and  lh.it  il  is  fre<|ucnted 
occasionally  by  Gypsies,  by  which  two  points  are 
established  by  far  the  most  important  to  the  his- 
tory in  question,  or  so  at  least  it  would  be  ihongbt 
in  Spain,  for  being  sure  of  the  forest  and  the 
Gypsies,  few  would  be  incredulous  enough  to 
doubt  the  facts  of  the  murder  and  cannibalism-  .  . 
On  being  put  to  the  rack  a  second  lime,  the 
Gitanos  confessed  that  they  had  likewise  mur> 
dercd  and  eaten  a  female  pilgrim  in  the  forest 
aforesaid ;  and  on  being  tortured  yet  again,  that 
they  had  served  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  in  the 
same  forest,  a  friar  of  the  onlcr  of  San  Francisco, 
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whereupon  they  were  released  from  ibe  rack  and 
execnted.  This  is  one  of  the  anecdotes  of 
Qui5one«. 

And  it  cftme  to  pass,  moreover,  that  the  said 

Fajardo,  being  in  the  town  of  Montijo,  was  told 

bj-  the  alcalde,  that  a  certain  inhabitant  of  that 

place  had  some  time  previous  lost  a  mare  ;  and 

wandering  about  the  plains  in  quest  of  her  he 

sirived  at  a  place  called  Arroyo  el  Puerco,  where 

stood  a  ruiued  house,  on  cutcriug  which  he  found 

rarioDS  Gttanos    employed    in    preparing    their 

'  dinner,  which  consisled  of  a  quarter  of  a  hnman 

body,  which  was  being  roasted  before  a  huge  Gre: 

I  the  reBall  however  wc  arc  not  told:  whether  the 

,  Gypsies  were  angry  at  being  disturbed  in  their 

coolicr}-,  or  whether  the  man  of  the  mare  departed 

!  unobscrred. 

QoiAoneH,  in  continuation,  stales  in  his  book 

that  he  learned  (he  does  not  say  from  whom,  but 

'  probably  from  Fajardo)  that   tliere  was  a  shep- 

^  lierd  of  the  cilyof  Gaudix,  who  once  lost  his  way 

I  io  tile  wild  sierra  of  Gadol :  night  came  on,  and 

the  wind  blew  cold ;  he  wandered  about  until  he 

descried  a  light  in  the  distance,  towards  which  he 

heat  hia  way,  suppo^iig  it  to  be  a  fire  kindled 

by  sliephcrds ;  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  however, 

be  foond  a  whole  tribe  of  Gypsies,  who  were 

roasting  the  half  of  a  man,  the  other  half  being 

,  bung  on  a  cork  tree :  the  Gypsies  welcomed  him 

w  3 
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very  bearlily,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated  at 
the  fire  and  to  eup  with  them  ;  but  he  presently 
heard  thein  whisper  to  each  other,  "  this  is  a  fine 
fat  fiillow,"  from  which  he  suspected  that  they 
were  meditatiDg  a  design  upon  his  body  ;  where- 
upon, feigning  himself  sleepy,  he  made  as  if  he 
were  seeding  a  spot  where  to  lie,  and  suddenly 
darted  headlong  down  the  mountain  side,  and 
escaped  from  their  hands  without  breaking  his 
neck. 

These  anecdotes  scarcely  deserve  comment :  first 
we  have  the  statemcols  of  Fajardo,  the  fool  or 
knave  who  tortures  wretches,  and  then  puts  them 
to  death  for  the  crimes  with  which  they  haie 
taxed  themselves  whilst  undergoing  the  agony  of 
the  rack,  probably  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
moment's  respite ;  last  comes  the  tale  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  is  invited  by  Gypsies  on  a  mountain 
at  night  to  partake  of  a  supper  of  human  fiesb, 
and  who  runs  away  from  them  on  hearing  them 
talk  of  the  fatness  of  his  own  body,  as  if  cannibal 
robbers  detected  in  their  orgies  by  a  single  inter- 
loper would  have  afforded  him  a  chance  of 
escaping.     Such  tales  cannot  be  tnie  *. 

•  Yd  nolwllltttuiding  that  n  rcftue  credit  to  ihap  partimbr  nar- 
ntion*  of  Qui/ionu  and  P^arrio,  *cu  of  caonibaliini  majr  oeraUj 
have  bmn  [wrpctnled  bj  Ibe  GitfaiM  of  Spam  ia  andenl  tineas 
•hen  the;  *tn  tot  the  moat  pan  acmj-mvagn,  lirlng  anoogit 
inountairo  and  dcanta,  when  foo6  «a«  hard  to  be  procured :  IhnlM 
miji  hare  occwianally  compelled  them  to  pfy  »■>  human  floh,  w 
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Cases  of  cannibalism  arc  eaid  to  have  occurred 
in  Hungary  amongst  the  Gypsies ;  indeed,  the 
vhde  race,  in  that  country,  has  been  accused  of 
cannibalism,  to  which  we  have  alluded  whilst 
speaking  of  the  Cbingany:  it  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  they  were  quite  inuocent  of  this 
odious  practice,  aod  that  the  accusation  had  tt» 
origin  in  popular  prejudice,  or  in  the  fact  of  their 
fold  feeding,  and  their  seldom  rejectiug  carrion  or 
oBU  of  any  description. 

TTie  Gazette  of  Frankfort  for  the  year  1782, 
Nos.  157  and  207,  states,  that  150  Gypsies  were 
inpTtsened  charged  with  this  practice ;  and  that 
the  Etnpresa  Teresa  sent  commissioncni  to  inquire 
into  tlie  facts  of  Uie  accusation,  who  discovered 
that  thejr  were  true;  whereupon  the  Empress 
poblifihed  a  law  to  oblige  all  the  Gypsies  in  her 
dofflinions  to  become  stationary,  which,  however, 
had  DO  elTecL 

Upon  this  matter  we  can  stale  nothing  on  our 
own  knowledge. 

**  Los  Gitanos  son  muy  malos  ;  Ilevan  ninoN  hur- 
Udos  a  Berbcria.  The  Gypsies  are  very  bad 
people ;  they  steal  children  and  carry  them  to 
Barbary,  where  llicy  sell  them  to  the  Moors" — so 
•aid  the  Spaniards  in  old  times.    There  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  even  before  the  fall  of  tbe  king- 
dom of  Granada,  wbicli  occurred  in  the  year  1493, 
the  Gitanos  had  iatercourse  with  iho  Moors  of 
Sp^n.  Andalusia,  which  has  ever  been  the  pro- 
vince nhere  the  Gitano  race  has  most  abounded 
since  its  arrival,  was,  nntil  the  edict  of  Philip  the 
Third,  which  banished  more  than  a  million  of 
Moriscos  from  Spain,  principally  peopled  by 
Moors,  who  differed  from  the  SpaniiLrds  bolb  in 
language  and  religion  j  by  living  even  as  wander- 
ere  amongst  these  people,  the  Gitanos  naturally 
became  acquainted  with  their  tongue,  and  with 
many  of  their  customs,  which  of  course  much 
facilitated  any  connexion  which  they  might  sub- 
sequently form  with  tbe  Barbarcsqucs.  Between 
the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  tbe  Spaniards  a  deadly 
and  conlinned  war  raged  for  centuries,  both  before 
and  after  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Monsens  from 
Spain.  The  Git^nos,  who  cared  probably  as  little 
for  one  nation  as  the  other,  and  who  have  no 
sympathy  and  affection  beyond  tbe  pale  of  llioir 
own  sect,  doubtless  sided  witli  either  as  tlieic 
interest  dictated,  ofEciating  as  spies  fur  both 
parties  and  betraying  both. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  they  frequently  passed 
over  to  Barbary  with  stolen  children  of  both 
sexes  whom  they  sold  to  the  Moors,  who  traffic 
in  slaves,  whether  white  or  black,  even  at  the 
present  day ;  and  perhaps  this  kidnapping  trade 
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gave  occasion  to  other  relations.  As  they  were 
pcrfectlr  acquainted,  from  their  wandering  life, 
wilL  Ihe  shores  of  the  Spanish  Mediterranean, 
lliey  must  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to 
tbe  Darbary  pirates  in  their  marauding  trips  to 
the  Spanish  coast,  both  as  guides  and  adrisers; 
and  as  il  was  a  far  easier  matter,  and  afforded  a 
better  prospect  of  gain,  to  plunder  the  Spaniards 
than  the  Moors,  a  people  almost  as  wild  as  them- 
selves,  they  were,  on  that  account,  and  that  only, 
u)or«  Moors  than  Christians,  and  ever  willing  to 
assist  the  former  in  their  forays  on  the  latter. 

Quiftunes  observes:  "The  Moors  with  whom 
they  hold  correspondence  let  them  go  and  come 
mt  any  let  or  obstacle :  an  instance  of  this 
Kieeii  in  the  year  1627,  when  two  galleys  from 
0  were  carrying  assistance  to  Mauiora,  (vhich 
I  then  besieged  by  the  Moors.  These  galleys 
fUnck  on  a  shoal,  when  the  Moors  seized  all  the 
people  on  board,  making  captives  of  the  Christians 
and  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Moors,  who  were 
chained  to  the  oar ;  as  for  the  Gypsy  galley-slaves 
whom  they  found  amongst  these  last,  ibey  did  not 
make  them  slaves,  but  received  them  as  people 
friendly  to  them,  and  at  their  devotion ;  which 
matter  uas  public  and  notorious.*' 

Of  the  Moors  and  the  Gitanos  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  sometliiog  in  the  following  chap- 
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TuEBE  is  DO  portioD  of  the  world  m  lillle  knon-u 
as  Africa  ia  general ;  and  perhaps  of  all  Africa 
there  is  no  comer  with  nfatcb  Eiiropeaiis  arc  so 
little  acquainted  as  Barbary,  which  neverllieless 
is  only  separated  from  llic  continent  of  Europt 
by  a  narrow  strait  of  four  leagues  across. 

China  ilsclf  has,  for  upwards  of  a  centur)'. 
ceased  to  be  a  land  of  mystery  to  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  world;  the  enterprising  children 
of  Loyola  having  wandered  about  it  Ju  erery 
direction,  making  converts  to  their  doctrine  and 
discipline,  whilst  the  Russians  possess  better 
maps  of  its  vast  regions  than  of  llicir  own  coun- 
try,  and  lately,  owing  to  the  persevering  labour 
and  searching  eye  of  my  friend  Hyacintli,  Archi* 
niandrile  of  Saint  John  Nefsky,  are  acquainted 
with  the  number  of  its  miliury  force  to  a  man, 
and  also  with  the  names  and  residence  of  itH  civil 
servants.  Vet  who  possesses  a  map  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  or  would  venture  to  form  a  conjecture 
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as  to  how  many  fiery  horsemen  Abdeirohman,  lb« 
mulatto  emperor,  could  lead  to  the  field,  were  his 
sandy  domiuiotis  tbreateued  by  the  Nazarene  i 
Yet  Fez  is  scarcely  two  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  Madrid,  vrbibt  Maraks,  the  other  great  city 
of  the  Moors,  and  nbich  also  has  given  its  name 
to  an  empire,  is  scarcely  farther  removed  from 
Paris,  the  capital  of  civihzation :  in  a  word,  we 
scarcely  know  any  thing  of  Barbary,  the  scanty 
information  which  we  possess  being  confined  to  a 
few  towns  on  the  sea  coast;  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit 
himself  being  insufficient  to  induce  him  to  con- 
front  the  perils  of  the  interior,  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  of  making  one  single  proselyte  from 
amongst  the  wildest  fanatics  of  the  creed  of  the 
Pro^iet  Camel-driver. 

Are  wanderers  of  the  Gypsy  race  to  be  found 
in  Barbary  ?  This  is  a  question  which  I  have 
frequently  asked  myself.  Several  respectable  au- 
thors have,  I  believe,  asserted  the  fact,  amongst 
whom  Adelung,  who,  speaking  of  the  Gypsies, 
says,  "  Four  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
since  Ibey  departed  from  their  native  land. 
During  tliis  time,  they  have  spread  themselves 
through  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Nortliem  Africa."  •  But  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
an  assertion,  and  another  to  produce  the  grounds 
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for  making  it.  I  believe  it  would  require  a  far 
greater  stock  of  information  than  lias  hitherto 
been  possessed  by  any  one  who  has  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  Gypsies,  to  justify  him  in  as- 
serting positively,  that  after  traversing  the  west  of 
Europe,  they  spread  themselves  over  Northern 
Africa,  though  true  il  is  that  to  those  who  take  a 
BUperHcial  view  of  the  matter,  nothing  appears 
easier  and  more  natural  than  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion. 

Tarifa,  they  will  say,  the  most  western  part  of 
Spain,  is  opposite  to  Tangier,  in  Africa,  a  narrow 
sea  only  running  between,  less  wide  than  many 
rivers.  Bands,  therefore,  of  these  wanderers,  of 
course,  on  reaching  Tarifa,  passed  over  into 
Africa,  even  as  thousands  crossed  the  channel 
from  France  to  England.  They  have  at  all  limes 
shewn  themselves  extravagantly  fond  of  a  rOTing 
life.  ^Vliat  land  is  better  adapted  for  such  a  life 
than  Africa  and  its  wilds  ?  What  land,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  entice  lliem  f 

All  this  is  very  plaufiiblc.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  the  Gitanos  to  pass  over  to  Tangier  and  Te- 
luan,  from  the  Spanish  towns  of  Tarifa  and  Algc- 
ziras.  In  llie  last  chapter  I  have  stated  my  belief 
of  the  fact,  and  that  moreover  they  formed  cer- 
tain connexions  with  the  Moors  of  the  coast,  to 
whom  it  is  Hkely  that  they  occasionally  sold 
childn.-n    stolen  in  Spain ;    yet  such   connexion 
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would  by  no  means  have  opened  them  a  passage 
iolo  the  interior  of  Barbary,  which  is  inhabiled 
by  wild  and  Berce  people,  in  compariEon  with^ 
whom  the  Moors  of  llie  coast,  bad  as  ihej-  always, 
hare  been,  are  gentle  and  civilized. 

To  penetrate  into  Africa,  the  Gitdnos  would| 
have  been  compelled  to  pass  through  the  tribes 
who  speak  the  Shilha  language,  and  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Numidians.  These 
lrit>cs  are  (lie  most  notaracablc  and  warlike  of 
mankind,  and  at  llie  same  time  the  most  eus- 
piciouK,  aud  those  who  entertain  the  greatest 
^ftion  to  foreigners.  They  are  dreaded  by  the 
Moors  themselves,  and  have  always  remained,  to 
«  certain  degree,  independent  of  the  emperors  of 
Morocco.  They  are  the  most  terrible  of  robbers 
and  murderers,  and  entertain  far  more  reluctance 
lu  spill  water,  than  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  the  Bedonins,  also,  of  the  Arabian  race, 
are  warlike,  suspicions,  and  cruel ;  and  would 
not  hate  failed  instantly  to  have  attacked  bands 
of 'foreign  wanderers,  wherever  they  fonod  them, 
and  in  all  probability  to  hare  exterminated  ibem. 
Now  the  Gitanos,  such  as  they  arrived  iu  Bar- 
bary, could  not  have  defended  themselves  against 
Bocb  enemies,  had  tliey  even  arrived  iu  large 
divisions,  instead  of  bands  of  twenties  and  thir< 
ties,  as  in  their  custom  to  (ravel-  'I1iey  are  not 
by  nature  nor  by  babit  a  warlike  race,  and  would 
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have  quailed  before  the  AliicaQS,  who,  uiilike 
most  other  people,  engage  in  wan,  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  innalo  love  of  ibe  cruel  and  bloody 
scenes  attendant  on  war. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Gitanos  were  able 
to  make  their  way  from  the  north  of  India,  from 
Multan,  for  example,  the  province  wbicb  the 
learned  consider  to  be  the  original  dwelling-place 
of  the  race,  to  such  an  immense  distance  a»  the 
western  part  of  Spain,  passing  necessarily  through 
many  wild  lands  and  tribes,  why  might  they  not 
hare  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Barbary,  and 
wherefore  may  not  their  descendants  be  still  there 
following  the  same  kind  of  life  as  the  European 
Gypsies,  that  is,  wandering  about  firom  place  to 
place,  and  maintaining  themselves  by  deceit  and 
robbery  ? 

But  those  who  are  acquainted  but  slightly  with 
the  condition  of  Barbary,  are  aware  that  it  would 
beless  difHcult  and  dangerous  fur  a  company  of 
foreigners  to  proceed  from  Spain  to  Multan,  than 
from  the  nearest  sea-port  in  Barbary  to  Fez,  an  in- 
significant distance.  Tmc  it  is,  that,  from  their  in- 
tercourse witli  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Gypsies 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  tlie  Arabic 
language,  and  might  even  have  adopted  the  Moor- 
ish dress  ere  entering  Barbary;  and,  uiorec 
might  have  professed  belief  in  the  religion  of 
M&liomet ;  still  they  would  have  been  known  as 
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foreigners,  aod,  on  Uiat  account,  would  have 
been  ■snuredly  attacked  by  the  people  of  the  in- 
teriot,  had  ifaey  gone  amongsl  them,  who,  accord- 
iog  to  the  uMial  practice,  would  cither  have  mas- 
sacred them,  or  made  them  slaves,  and  as  slaves 
the;  would  have  been  separated.  The  mulatto 
hue  of  their  counteDauccs  would  probably  have 
insured  them  the  latter  fate,  as  all  blacks  and 
mulattos  in  tlie  dominions  of  the  Moor  are  pro- 
perly slaves,  and  can  be  bought  and  sold,  unless 
bjr  unne  means  or  other  they  become  free,  in 
which  event  their  colour  is  no  obstacle  to  their 
cleralion  to  the  highest  employments  and  digni. 
tu^  to  their  becoming  pashas  of  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, or  even  to  their  ascending  tlie  tiirone. 
Severd  emperors  of  Morocco  have  been  mulattos. 
Above  I  hare  pointed  out  all  the  difhcuUies 
and  dangers  which  must  have  attended  the  path 
of  the  Gitauos,  bad  they  passed  from  Spain  into 
Barbary,  and  attempted  to  spread  themselves  over 
that  region,  as  over  Europe  and  many  parts  of 
Asia-  To  these  ohservatioDS  I  have  been  led,  by 
the  assertion  that  they  accomplished  this ;  and  no 
.  proof  of  tiic  fact  having,  as  I  am  aware,  ever 
D  adduced ;  for  who  amongst  those  who  have 
)e  Buch  a  statement,  has  seen  or  conversed 
with  the  Egyptians  of  Barbary,  or  had  sufficient 
inlcrcourEC  with  them,  to  justify  him  in  the  asser- 
tion llutt  they  are  one  and  the  same  people  as 
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those  of  Europe,  from  whom  they  differ  about  as 
much  as  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  various 
European  countries  differ  from  each  other.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  I  am  far  from  denying  the  exielence 
of  Gypsies  in  variouB  paru  of  the  interior  of  Bar- 
bary.  Indeed,  I  almost  believe  the  fact,  though 
the  information  which  I  possess  is  by  no  means 
of  a  description  which  would  justify  me  in  speak- 
ing with  full  certainty;  I  having  myself  never 
come  in  contact  with  any  sect  or  caste  of  people 
amougst  the  Moors,  who  not  only  tallied  in  their 
pursuits  with  the  Rommany,  but  who  likewise 
spoke  amongst  themselves  a  dialect  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Uoma ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  indi- 
vidual worthy  of  credit  has  ever  presumed  to  say 
that  ho  has  been  more  fortunate  in  these  respects. 
Nevertheless,  I  repeat  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Gypsies  virtually  exist  in  Barhaij, 
and  my  reasons  I  shall  presently  adduce;  but  I 
will  here  observe,  that  if  ihcsc  strange  outcasts 
did  indeed  contrive  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
that  savage  and  inhospitable  region,  they  could 
only  have  succeeded  after  having  become  well  ac- 
<]uainted  with  the  Moorish  language,  and  wbeiit 
ader  a  considerable  sojourn  on  the  coast,  tliey  had 
raised  for  themselves  a  name,  and  were  regarded 
with  superstitious  fear;  in  n  word,  if  they  walled 
this  land  of  peril  untouched  and  unscathed,  il 
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was  not  that  they  wer&  considered  as  harmless  and 
tnolfensive  people,  which,  indeed,  would  not  have 
prnlet'led  tfaem,  and  which  assuredly  ihoy  were 
not ;  it  was  not  that  they  were  mistaken  for  wan- 
dering Moors  and  Bedouins,  from  whom  they 
diflered  in  feature  and  complexion,  but  because, 
vbcrever  ihey  ncnt,  they  were  dreaded  as  the 
poBscfisors  of  supernatural  powers,  and  as  mighty 
■orcerets. 

There  is  in  Baibary  more  than  one  sect  of 
trandcrcr5,  which,  to  the  cursory  observer,  might 
easily  appear,  and  perhaps  hare  appeared,  in  the 
light  of  legitimate  Gypsies.  For  example,  there 
are  the  Beni  Aros.  Tlie  proper  home  of  these 
people  is  in  certain  high  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tctuan,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
roving  about  the  whole  kingdom  of  Fez.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  whole 
of  Northern  Africa,  a  more  detestable  caste- 
They  arc  beggars  by  profession,  but  are  exceed- 
ingly addicted  to  robbery  and  murder ;  they  are 
notorious  drunkards,  and  are  infamous,  even  in 
Barbarj-,  for  their  unnatural  lusts ;  gangs  of  them 
frequently  forcing  their  way  into  villages,  whence 
Uiey  beai  off  all  the  good-looking  male  children. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  made  and  of 
comely  features.  I  have  occasionally  spoken  with 
them ;  they  are  Moors,  and  speak  no  Ungua)^ 
but  the  Arabic. 
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Then  there  is  the  sect  ofSidi  Hamed  au  Maza, 
a  very  roving  people,  compaaies  of  whom  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  lon-ns  of 
Barbary.  The  men  are  expert  vaultere  and  tum- 
blere,  and  perform  wonderful  feats  of  address 
with  swords  and  daggers,  to  the  Bound  of  wild 
music,  which  the  women,  seated  on  the  ground, 
produce  from  uncouth  instruments;  by  these 
means,  they  obtain  a  livelihood.  Their  dress  is 
picturesque,  scarlet  vest,  and  white  drawers.  In 
many  respects  they  not  a  little  resemble  the  Gyp- 
sies; but  they  are  not  an  evil  people,  and  arc 
looked  upon  with  much  respect  by  the  Moors, 
who  call  them  Santons.  Their  patron  saint  is 
Uamed  au  Muza,  and  from  him  they  derive  their 
name.  Their  country  is  on  the  confines  of  the 
Sahra,  or  great  desert,  and  their  language  is  the 
Sbilhah,  or  a  dialect  thereof.  They  speak  btit 
little  Arabic.  When  I  saw  them  for  the  first  time, 
1  believed  them  to  be  of  the  Gypsy  caste,  but  wm 
soon  undeceived.  A  more  wandering  race  does 
not  exist,  than  the  children  of  Sidi  Hamed  an 
Muza.  They  have  even  visited  France,  and  ex- 
hibited their  dexterity  and  agility  at  Paris  and 
Marseilles. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  another 
ttect  which  exists  in  Barbary,  and  will  here  pre- 
mise, that  if  those  who  compose  it  are  not  Gyp- 
sies, such   people  arc  not  to  be  found  in  North 
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AJiica,  and  the  assertion  hitherto  behered,  that 
they  abound  there,  is  devoid  of  foiiadation.  I 
alhide  to  certain  men  and  women,  generally  termed 
by  the  Moors,  "Tboae  of  the  Dar-bushi-fal," 
irbich  word  ia  equivalent  to  prophesying  or  for- 
toDfr-teDing.  They  are  great  wanderers,  but  have 
also  their  fixed  dwellings  or  villages,  aud  such  a 
place  is  called  "  Char  Seharra,"  or  wilch-hanilet. 
Tbeir  manner  of  life,  in  every  respect,  resembles 
that  of  the  Gypsies  of  other  countries;  they  are 
wanderers  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
and  Eubsist  principally  by  pilfering  and  fortune- 
telling.  Tbey  deal  niueli  in  mules  and  donkeys, 
■nd  it  is  believed,  in  Barbary,  that  ihey  can 
cbango  tho  colonr  of  any  animal  by  means  of  sor- 
ceiy,  and  so  disgnise  him  as  to  sell  him  to  hifl 
very  proprietor,  without  fear  of  his  being  recog- 
aited.  This  latter  trait  is  quite  characterislic  of 
Ibe  Gypsy  race,  by  whom  the  same  thing  is  prac- 
tised in  most  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  Moors 
tatert,  that  the  children  of  the  Dar-bushi-fol  can 
not  only  change  the  colour  of  a  horse  or  a  mule, 
bat  likennse  of  a  bnman  being,  in  one  nigbt, 
transforming  a  white  into  a  black,  after  which 
ih^-y  sell  him  for  a  slave ;  on  which  account  the 
niperstitioas  Moors  regard  tliem  with  the  utmost 
dread,  and  in  general  prefer  passing  the  night  in 
Ibe  fypea  fields,  to  sleeping  in  tbeir  hamlets.  They 
are  aaid  to  possess  a  particular  language,  which 
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is  neither  Shilhah  nor  Arabic,  and  which  none 
but  ihemselvcs  untlerstand ;  from  all  which  cir- 
cuiusUnces  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  the  children 
of  the  I>ar-bushi-fal  are  legitimate  Gypsies,  de- 
scendants of  those  who  passed  over  to  Baibary 
from  Spaio.  Nevertheless,  as  it  has  never  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  or  to  converse  with  any  of 
this  caste,  although  they  arc  tolerably  numerous 
iu  Barbary,  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  tliey  are 
of  Gypsy  race.  More  enterprising  individuals 
than  myself  may,  perhaps,  establish  the  fact. 
Any  particular  language  or  jargon  which  they 
speak  amongst  themselves,  will  be  the  best  cri- 
terion. The  word  which  they  employ  for  "  water," 
would  decide  the  point ;  for  the  Dar-busbi-fal  art 
not  Gypsies,  if,  in  tlieir  peculiar  speech,  they 
designate  that  blessed  clement  and  article  mokt 
necessary  to  human  existence,  by.  aught  else  than 
the  Sanscrit  terra  "  Pani,"  a  word  brought  by 
the  race  from  sunny  Ind,  and  esteemed  so  holy 
that  they  have  never  even  presumed  to  modify  iL 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  X>ar-buslu- 
fal,  given  me  by  a  Jew  of  Fez,  who  had  travelted 
much  in  Barbary,  and  which  1  insert  almost 
literally  as  1  heard  it  from  his  mouth.  Vaiiotu 
other  individuals,  Moors,  have  spoken  of  them  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

"  In  one  of  my  journeys  1  passed  Uie  nigbt  in 
a  place  called  Mulai-Jacub  Munsur. 
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"Not  far  from  this  place  is  a.  Char  Sebarra,  or 
witch  hatnlet,  where  dwell  those  of  the  Dar- 
bosbi-fal.  These  are  very  evil  people,  and  power- 
ful enchanters;  for  it  is  well  knowa  that  if  any 
traTeiier  stop  to  sleep  in  their  Char,  they  will 
willi  their  sorceries,  if  he  be  a  while  man,  liim 
him  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  will  afterwards  sell 
him  as  a  negro.  Horses  and  mules  they  serve  in 
the  same  manner,  for  if  tliey  are  black,  they  will 
turn  them  red,  or  any  other  colour  which  best 
nay  please  them ;  and  although  the  < 
tnand  justice  of  the  authorities,  the 
always  come  off  best.  They  hare  a  language 
which  they  use  among  themselves,  very  different 
firom  all  other  languages,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impoesible  to  understand  them.  They  are  very 
nraitliy,  quite  as  much  so  as  mulattos,  and  their 
bees  are  exceedingly  lean.  As  for  their  legs, 
Ihey  are  like  reeds ;  and  when  they  run,  tlie  devil 
bim«elf  cannot  overtake  them.  They  tell  Oar- 
bushi-ffll  with  flour;  they  fill  a  plate,  and  then 
tbcy  are  able  to  tell  you  any  thing  you  ask  them. 
They  likewise  tell  it  witli  a  shoe ;  they  put  it  in 
their  mouth,  and  then  they  will  recall  to  your 
inenoTT  every  action  of  your  life.  They  likewise 
tell  Dar-bushi-fal  with  oil;  and  indeed  are,  in 
evcrj-  respect,  most  powerful  sorcerers. 

"Two  women,  once  on  a  time,  came  to  Fez, 
bringiug  with  them  an  exceedingly  white  donkey, 

vou  I.  o 
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which  they  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  »]uare 
called  Faz  el  Bali ;  tbey  then  killed  it,  and  cut  it 
into  upwards  of  thirty  pieces.  Upon  the  ground 
there  was  much  of  the  donkey's  filth  and  dung ; 
some  of  this  they  took  in  their  bands,  wbeu  il 
straight  assumed  the  appearance  of  fresh  dates. 
There  were  some  people  who  were  greedy  enough 
to  put  these  dales  into  their  mouths,  and  theft 
they  found  that  it  was  dung.  These  women  de- 
ceived me,  amongst  the  rest,  with  a  date;  when 
I  put  it  into  my  month,  )o  and  behold  it  was  the 
donkey's  dnng.  After  they  had  collected  much 
money  from  the  speclatorfl,  one  of  ihem  took  a 
needle,  and  ran  it  into  the  tail  of  the  donkei', 
crying,  'Arrhe  )i  dar,'  (Get  home,)  whereupon 
tlie  donkey  instantly  rose  up,  and  set  off  running, 
kicking  every  now  and  then  most  furiously ;  ami 
it  was  remarked,  that  not  one  single  tface  of 
blood  remained  upon  the  ground,  just  as  if  they 
had  dune  nothing  to  it.  Both  these  women  were 
of  the  very  same  Char  Seharra  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  They  likewise  look  paper, 
and  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a  peseta,  and  a  dollar, 
and  a  half  dollar,  until  ihcy  had  made  many 
pe.setas  ond  dollars,  and  tiren  they  put  them  into 
at)  earthen  jian  over  a  fire,  and  when  they  took 
them  oul,  they  appeared  just  fresh  from  llir 
stamp,  and  with  such  money  these  people  buy  til 
thoy  want. 
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"There  was  ft  friend  of  my  granclfather,  who 
CftHie  frequently  to  our  house,  who  was  in  the 
hftbit  of  making  this  money.  One  day  he  took 
me  with  him  to  buy  while  silk ;  and  when  they 
had  shown  him  some,  he  took  the  silk  in  his 
band,  and  pressed  it  to  his  mouth,  and  then  I 
Mir  that  the  eilk,  which  wa.s  before  white,  had 
become  green,  even  as  grass.  The  master  of  the 
ibop  said,  '  I'ay  me  for  my  silk.'  *  Of  what 
colour  was  your  silk  ?'  he  demanded.  '  White,' 
Mid  the  man;  whereupon,  turning  round,  he 
tried,  '  Good  people,  behold  the  white  silk  is 
gnca-^  and  so  he  got  a  pound  of  silk  for  nothing; 
and  be  also  was  of  the  Clmr  Seharra. 

"They  are  very  e»il  people  indeed,  and  the 
EmptTOT  himself  is  afraid  of  them.  The  poor 
Wfrtch  who  falls  into  their  hands  has  cause  lo 
me ;  Ihcy  always  go  badly  dressed,  and  exhibit 
ererj-  appearance  of  misery,  though  tliey  are  far 
from  bdng  miserable.    Snch  is  the  life  tiiey  lead." 

There  is,  of  course,  some  exaggeralion  in  the 
above  account  of  the  Dar-bushi-fal ;  yet  there  is 
liltli;  reason  (o  donbt  that  there  is  a  foundation  of 
tmili  in  all  the  facts  .<tatcd.  Tlie  belief  that  they 
ore  enabled,  by  sorcery,  to  change  a  white  into  a 
black  man,  had  its  origin  in  the  great  skill  which 
they  possess  in  altering  the  appearance  of  a  horse 
or  a  mule,  and  giving  it  another  colour.  Their 
changing  while  into  green  silk  is  a  very  simple 
c  2 
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trick,  and  is  accomplished  by  dexterously  substi- 
tuting one  thing  for  another.  Had  the  man  of 
the  Dar-bushi-fal  been  searched,  the  white  silk 
would  have  been  found  upon  taim.  The  Gypsies, 
wherever  they  are  found,  are  fond  of  ibis  species 
of  fraud.  In  Germany,  for  example,  ibey  go  to 
the  wiue  shop  with  two  pitchers  exactly  similar, 
one  in  their  hand  empty,  and  tbe  other  beneath 
Hi eir  cloaks,  filled  witli  waler;  when  the  empty 
pitcher  is  filled  with  wine  they  pretend  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  quality,  or  to  have  no  money, 
but  contrive  to  substitute  the  pitcher  of  water 
in  its  Btead,  which  the  wine  seller  generally 
snatches  up  in  anger,  and  pours  llie  conlfDU 
back,  as  be  thinks,  into  the  butt — but  it  is  not 
wine  but  water  which  he  pours.  With  respect  to 
the  donkey,  which  appeared  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
but  which  aderwards,  being  pricked  in  tbe  tail, 
got  up  and  ran  home,  1  have  httle  to  say,  but 
that  I  have  myself  seen  almost  as  strange  things 
without  believing  in  sorcery. 

As  for  the  dales  of  dung,  and  the  paper  money, 
they  are  mere  feals  of  legerdemain. 

I  repeal,  Uiat  if  legitimate  Gj-psies  really  exist 
in  Barbary,  tbey  are  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Dar-hushi-fal. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 


cauunU)arr.»TOii>eBtAHCA.  — oTTAKAs.— THE   i 

(VriLIX. — lA    lUZtTA   TBNTiraA. — TBI    SAM 

nic»  or  Tms  mianai — ^tks  wuhiw— t>c 

CmROMAKCY,  or  the  divination  of  the  hand,  is, 
according  to  ibe  orthodox  theory,  the  detennin- 
ing  irom  certain  lines  upon  the  hand  (he  quality 
of  the  phj^ucal  and   intellectual  powers  of  the 


The   whole    science   is    based  upou    the   five 

'  principal  lines  in  the  hand,  and  the  triangle  which 

,  ibcy  form  in  the  palm.    Tliese  Iiues,  which  have 

'  ill  llicir  particular  and  appropriate  names,  and 

the  principal  of  which  is  called  "the  line  of  life," 

irc,  if  we  may  believe  those  who  have  written  on 

the  suVject,  connected  witli  the  heart,  with   the 

'  penitalt,  with  the  brain,  with  the  liver  or  stomach, 

1  the  bead.     Turreblanca*,  in  his  curious  and 

I  learned  book   on  magic,  observes,  "  In  judging 

e  lines  you  must  pay  attention  to  their  sub- 

t  tUoce,  colour,  and  continuance,  together  with  the 

*  Toncbluiiza  dr  Mogiii,  1Q78. 
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disposition  of  the  correspondent  member;  for,  if 
the  line  be  well  and  clearly  described,  and  is  of  a 
Wvid  colour,  without  being  intermitted  or  puiic- 
turis  in/ecta,  it  denotes  the  good  complexion  and 
virtue  of  its  member,  according  to  Aristotle. 

"  So  that  if  the  line  of  the  heart  be  found  suf- 
liciently  long  and  reasonably  deep,  and  not 
crossed  by  other  accidental  lines,  it  is  an  infalli- 
ble sign  of  the  health  of  tlie  heart  and  the  great 
virtue  of  the  heart,  and  the  abundance  of  spirits 
and  good  blood  in  the  heart,  and  accordingly 
denotes  boldness  and  liberal  genius  for  every 
work," 

In  like  manner,  by  means  of  the  hepatal  line, 
it  is  easy  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as  (o  llic 
slate  of  a  person's  liver,  and  of  his  powers  of  di- 
gestion, and  so  on  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

After  having  laid  down  all  the  rules  of  chiro- 
mancy with  the  utmost  possible  clearness,  the 
sage  Torreblanca  exclaims  ;  "  And  with  these  ter- 
minate the  canons  of  true  and  catholic  chiro- 
mancy ;  for  as  fur  the  other  species  by  which 
people  pretend  to  divine  concerning  the  affairs  of 
life,  either  past  or  to  come,  dignities,  fortunta, 
children,  events,  chances,  dangers,  Stc,  such 
chiromancy  is  not  only  reprobated  by  theologians, 
hut  by  men  of  law  and  physic,  as  a  foolish,  false, 
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Taio,  scandaloos,  futile,  uiperstitiouE  practice, 
■melliiig  niucb  of  divinely  and  a  pact  vith  the 
deviJ," 

Then,  after  mentioning  a  number  of  erudite 
and  enlightened  men  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
ftiooE,  who  have  written  against  such  absurd 
superstitions,  amongst  whom  he  cites  Martin  Del 
Rio,  he  fails  foul  of  the  Gypsy  wived  in  this 
manner :  "  A  practice  turned  to  profit  by  the 
nives  of  that  rabble  of  abandoned  miscreants 
whom  the  Italians  call  Cingari,  the  Latins  Egyp- 
tians, and  wu  Gitinos,  who,  notwithstanding  that 
Ihey  are  aent  by  the  Turks  into  SjDain  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  spies  upon  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, pretend  that  they  are  wandering  over  the 
world  in  fulfilment  of  a  penance  enjoined  upon 
them,  part  of  which  penance  seems  to  be  the  living 
by  fraud  and  imposttion."  And  shortly  after- 
tvards  he  remarks:  "  Nor  do  they  derite  any  au- 
Uiurity  for  such  a  practice  from  those  words  in 
Exodus*,  *et  quasi  signum  in  manu  tua,'  as  that 
pouago  does  not  treat  of  chiromancy,  but  of  the 
festival  of  unleavened  bread;  the  observance  of 
which,  to  order  that  it  might  be  memorable  to  the 
Ilebrews,  the  sacred  historian  said  should  be  as  a 
ngo  upon  the  hand ;  a  metaphor  derived  from 
those   who,  when  they  wish   to  remember   any 

*  Etodufi,  chap.  lui.  v.  9.  "  And  it  tbaii  be  lor  ■  affii  onto 
thM  opoD  ibj  liand."    Eng-  Tnnu, 
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thing,  tie  a  thread  round  iheir  finger,  or  put  a 
ring  upon  it;  and  still  less  I  ween  does  that 
chapter  of  Job*  speak  in  their  favour,  where  is 
written  '  Qui  in  manu  hominis  signat,  ut  norint 
omnes  opera  sua,'  because  the  divine  power  is 
meant  thereby  which  is  preached  to  those  here 
below:  for  the  hand  is  intended  for  power  and 
magnitude,  Exod.  chap,  xiv.f,  or  stands  for  free 
will,  which  is  placed  in  a  nan's  hand,  that  is, 
in  his  power.  Wisdom,  chap,  xxxvi,  'Inmanibns 
abscondit  lucem,'  "J  &c.  &c.  &c. 

No,  no,  good  Torreblanca.  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  witch-wives  of  Multan,  who  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years  have  been  running  abont 
Spain  and  other  countries,  telling  fortunes  by  the 
band,  and  deriving  good  profit  from  the  same,  are 
not  countenanced  in  such  a  practice  by  (he  sacred 
volume;  we  yield  as  little  credit  to  their  chiro- 
mancy as  we  do  to  that  which  you  call  the  trae 
and  catholic,  and  believe  that  the  lines  of  the 
hand  have  as  little  connexion  with  the  events  of 
life  as  with  the  liver  and  stomach,  not  withstand- 
ing Aristotle,  who  you  forget  was  a  heathen,  and 
knew  as  little  and  cared  as  little  for  the  acriplureB 
as  the  Gitinos,  whether  male  or  female,  who  little 


*  No  dupter  id  the  hook  of  Job  co 
t  "  And  (he  children  of  Unci  m 
Eiodui.  chip.  xi*.  V,  a.  Eng.  Trvni. 
I  Nu  tuch  *tnt  l«  to  be  fiunil  In  the  book  mcRlioneiL 


itu  iny  nich  mac 

out  mtb  u  high  band.' 
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Kck  what  sanction  any  of  their  practices  may 
receire  from  authority,  wbetiier  divine  or  human, 
if  the  pursuit  enable  them  to  provide  sufficient  fdi 
Uie  existence,  however  poor  and  miserable,  of 
their  fiimilies  and  ihemsclves. 

A  very  singular  kind  of  women  are  the  Gitanas, 
far  more  remarkable  in  most  points  than  their 
husbands,  iu  whose  pursuits  of  low  cheating  and 
petty  robbery  there  is  little  capable  of  exciting 
inach  interest;  but  if  there  be  one  bciug  iu  the 
world  who,  more  than  another,  deserves  tlie  title 
of  ftorceress,  (and  where  do  you  find  a  word  of 
greater  romance  and  more  thrilling  interest  i)  it  is 
the  Gypsy  female  iu  the  prime  and  vigour  of  her 
a^  and  ripeness  of  hev  understanding — tJie  Gypsy 
wife,  the  mother  of  two  or  three  children.  Mention 
to  me  a  point  ofdevitrj-  with  which  that  woman 
is  not  acquainted.  She  can  at  any  time,  when  it 
suiw  her,  show  herself  as  expert  a  jockey  as  her 
bosband,  and  he  appears  to  advantage  in  no  other 
character,  and  is  only  eloquent  when  descanting 
on  the  merilA  of  some  particular  animal ;  but  she 
can  do  much  more  ;  she  is  a  prophetess,  though 
•bo  believes  not  in  prophecy ;  she  is  a  phy»ciau 
though  ahv  will  nut  tasic  her  own  philters ;  &he  in 
a  procuress,  though  she  is  not  to  be  procured ; 
the  is  a  uoger  of  obscene  songs,  tliough  she  will 
■aSer  no  obaccnc  hand  to  touch  her ;  and  though 
DO  one  is  tnore  tenacious  of  the  little  she  po«- 
G  3 
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sesKCS,  sbe  is  a  cut-puree  aud  a  shop-lifter  wlieu- 
ever  opportunity  shall  offer. 

In  all  timeB,  since  we  have  kuown  any  tbiug  of 
these  women,  they  have  been  addicted  to  and 
famous  for  fortune- telling ;  indeed,  it  is  their  only 
ostensible  means  of  livelihood,  though  they  have 
various  others  which  they  pursue  more  secretly. 
Where  and  liow  they  first  learned  the  practice 
we  know  not;  they  may  have  brought  it  willi 
them  from  the  East,  or  they  may  have  adopted 
it,  which  is  less  likely,  afler  their  arrival  in 
Europe.  Chiromancy,  from  the  most  remote 
periods,  has  been  practised  in  all  countries. 
Neither  do  we  know,  whether  in  this  prac- 
tice they  were  ever  guided  by  fixed  and  cer- 
tain rules ;  the  probability,  however,  is  that 
they  were  not,  and  that  ihey  never  followed 
it  but  as  a  means  of  fraud  and  robbery  ;  certunly, 
amongst  all  tlic  professors  of  this  art  that  ever  ex- 
isted, DO  people  are  more  adapted  by  nature  to 
turn  it  to  account  than  tliese  females,  call  them 
by  whatever  name  you  will,  Gitanas,  Ziganao, 
Gypsies  or  Bohemians ;  their  forms,  their  fea- 
tures, the  expression  of  their  counlenancos  an 
ever  wild  and  Sibylline,  frequently  beautiful,  but 
never  vulgar.  Observe,  for  example,  the  Git^na, 
even  tier  of  Seville. 

Ijhe  is  standing  before  the  portal  of  a  large 
liouse  in  one  of  the  narrow  Moorish  streets  of  the 
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of  Andalusit) ;  ihroiigh  the  grated  iron 
,  the  looks  ia  upon  the  court ;  it  is  paved 
vitb  sma)]  marble  slabs  of  almost  suovry  wbite- 
iic§s  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  fountaiu  distilling  limpid 
water,  and  all  around  there  is  a  pTofusion  of 
tnacetas,  in  which  flowery  plants  and  aromatic 
sbnibs  are  growing,  and  at  each  comer  there  is  an 
oniige  tree,  and  the  perfume  of  the  azahar  may  be 
disttnguisfaed  ;  you  hear  the  melody  of  birds 
from  a  small  aviary  beneath  the  piazza  which 
Hurrouads  the  court,  which  is  surmoitnted  by  a 
loldo  or  linen  awning,  for  it  is  the  commence- 
tneni  of  May,  and  the  glorious  sun  of  Andalusia  is 
boming  » ith  a  splendour  too  intense  for  his  rays 
to  be  borne  with  impunity.  It  is  a  fair}'  scene 
•och  Bs  nowhere  meets  the  eye  but  at  Seville,  or 
petfaapB  at  Fez  and  Shiraz,  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Sohao  and  the  Shah.  The  Gypsy  looks  through 
the  inm-grated  door,  and  beholds,  seated  near  the 
foantatu,  &  richly  dressed  dame  and  two  lovely 
dattota  maidens  ;  they  are  busied  at  tJieir  mom- 
iDg'a  occupation,  intertwining  with  their  sharp 
needlefl  the  gold  and  silk  on  the  tambour ;  several 
female  attendants  are  seated  behind.  The  Gypsy 
polla  the  bell,  when  is  heard  the  soft  cry  of 
"Qaien  ca;"  the  door,  nnlocked  by  means  of  a 
»thog,  recedes  upon  its  hinges,  when  i»  walks  the 
Qitina,  the  witch-wife  of  Mullan,  will)   a  look 
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such  as  ihe  liger-cat  casts  when  she  stealetli  from 
her  jungle  unto  tLe  plain. 

YeB,weUraaj'youexclaim"AveMariapurisinia," 
ye  dames  and  maideus  of  Seville,  as  she  advances 
towards  you ;  she  is  not  of  yourselves,  she  is  do! 
of  your  blood,  she  or  her  fathers  liave  walked  to 
your  climo  from  a  distanco  of  three  thousand 
leagues.  She  has  come  from  the  far  East,  like  the 
three  enchanted  kings  to  Cologne;  but  unlike 
tbem  she  and  her  race  have  come  with  hate 
and  not  witli  love.  She  comes  to  flatlcr,  and 
lo  deceive,  and  to  rob,  for  Hhe  is  a  lying  pro- 
phetess,  and  a  she  Thug;  she  will  greet  you 
with  blessings  which  will  make  your  hearts  re> 
joice,  but  your  heart's  blood  would  freeze,  could 
you  hear  the  curses  which  to  herself  she  inormuni 
against  you  ;  for  she  says,  that  iu  her  children'a 
veins  flows  the  dark  hlood  of  the  "  busbauds," 
whiUt  in  ihoiie  of  yours  Qows  the  pale  tide  of  the 
"  savages,"  and  therefore  she  would  gladly  set  her 
foot  on  all  your  corses  first  poisoned  by  her  hands. 
ForallherlovG— aadshccaulovo— isfortlieRouias; 
and  all  her  hate —  and  who  can  hate  like  her  ? — is  for 
thr;  Uusnccs;  for  sho  says  that  llie  world  would  be 
a  fair  world  were  tlicre  iio  Busneee,  and  if  the 
Romainiks  could  heat  their  kellltw  undisturbed  at 
llie  foot  of  the  olive  trees ;  an<l  therefore  Hhe  would 
kill  them  all  if  she  could  and  if  alio  dared.     iShe 
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never  seeks  tbe  bouses  of  the  Busnees  but  for  the 
purpose  of  prey  ;  for  the  wild  Buim:ils  of  the  sierra 
do  not  more  abhor  the  sight  of  mau,  than  she 
abbois  the  <iountena.uces  of  the  Busnees.  She  now 
coffle*  to  prey  upon  you  and  to  scoS*  at  you. 
Will  you  helkve  her  words  ?  Fools !  do  you 
ibiuk  that  the  being  before  ye  has  any  sympathy 
lor  tiie  like  of  you  ? 

She  is  of  the  middle  stature,  neither  strongly 
nor  feligfaily  built,  and  yet  her  every  movement 
tlL-Dolca  agility  and  vigour.  As  she  stands  erect 
before  you,  she  appears  like  a  falcon  about  to  soar, 
■ad  you  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
powvT  of  volition  is  hers ;  and  were  you  to  stretch 
forth  your  hand  to  seize  her,  she  would  spring 
above  ibe  house-lops  like  a  bird.  Her  face  is  oval, 
and  her  features  are  regular  but  somewhat  hard 
and  coarse,  for  she  was  bom  amongst  rocks  in  a 
thicket,  and  she  has  been  wind-beaten  and  sun- 
Ki>rch«d  for  many  a  year,  even  like  her  parents 
before  her ;  tltcre  is  many  a  speck  upon  her  cheek, 
and  perhaps  a  scar,  but  no  dimples  of  love  ;  and  I 
hor  brow  is  wrinkled  over,  though  she  ts  yet  young. 
Her  complexion  is  more  than  dark,  for  it  is 
almost  that  uf  a  Mulatto ;  and  her  hair,  which 
banga  in  long  locks  ou  eitlier  side  of  her  face,  is 
black  as  coal,  and  coarse  as  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  gathered. 

There  is  no  female  eye  in  Seville  can  s:ipport 
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the  glances  of  hers,  so  fierce  and  penelrating,  and 
yet  BO  artful  and  sly,  is  iJie  expression  of  their 
dark  orbs ;  her  mouUi  is  fine  and  almost  delicate, 
and  there  is  not  a  queen  on  the  proudest  tlirone 
between  Madrid  and  Moscow  who  might  not,  and 
trould  not,  envy  the  white  and  even  rows  of  teeth 
which  adorn  it,  which  seem  not  of  pearl  bat  of 
the  purest  elephant's  bone  of  Multan.  She  conies 
not  alone ;  a  swarthy  two-year  old  bantling  clasps 
her  neck  with  one  arm,  its  naked  body  half  extant 
from  the  coarse  blanket  which,  drawn  round  her 
shoulders,  is  secured  at  her  bosom  by  a  skewer. 
Though  tender  of  age  it  looks  wicked  and  sly,  like 
a  veritable  imp  of  Roma.  Huge  rings  of  false  gold 
dangle  from  wide  slits  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears; 
her  nether  garments  are  rags,  and  her  feel  are 
cased  in  hempen  sandals.  Such  is  the  wanderinff 
Gitana,  such  is  the  witch-wife  of  Maltan,  who 
has  come  to  spae  the  fortune  of  the  SeriUian 
countess  and  her  daughters. 

"  O  may  the  blessing  of  Cgypt  light  npon  your 
hea<l,  you  high-bom  lady !  (May  an  evil  end 
oiertake  your  body,  daughter  of  a  Busnee  harlot '.) 
and  may  the  same  blessing  await  the  two  fair 
roses  of  the  Nile  here  flowering  by  your  side  I 
(May  evil  Moors  seize  them  and  carry  them  acros* 
the  water !)  O  listen  to  the  words  of  the  poor 
woman  who  is  come  from  a  distant  country ;  she 
is  of  a  wise  people,  though  it  has  pleased  the  God 
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ot  the  iky  to  punish  them  for  their  sins  by  send- 
iDg  ibem  to  wasdcT  tlirough  the  world.  They 
denied  shelter  to  tlie  Majari,  whom  you  ca)l  the 
queonofheareo,  and  to  the  Son  of  God,  when  they 
&ev  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  before  the  wrath  of  the 
nicked  liing ;  it  is  said  that  they  even  refused 
them  a  draught  of  ihe  sweet  waters  of  the  great 
titer  when  the  blessed  two  were  atbirst  O  you 
trill  say  that  it  was  a  heavy  crime ;  and  truly  so 
it  was,  and  heavily  has  the  Lord  punished  the 
Kgrpliaus.  He  has  sent  us  a-wandering,  poor  as 
you  see,  with  scarcely  a  blanket  to  cover  us.  0, 
blessed  lady,  (accursed  be  thy  dead  as  many  as 
ibou  mayesl  have,)  we  have  no  money  to  purchase 
us  bread ;  wc  have  only  our  wisdom  with  which 
U)  tuppori  ourselves  and  our  poor  hungry  bahea ; 
when  God  took  away  their  silks  from  the  Kgyp- 
liAUft,  and  their  gold  Irom  the  Egyptians,  he  leA 
tbetn  their  wisdom  as  a  resource  that  they  might 
not  starve.  O  who  can  read  the  stars  like  the 
Egyf)tian8?  and  who  can  read  the  lines  of  the 
jmlm  like  the  Egyptians  ?  llio  poor  woman  read 
in  the  stars  that  there  was  a  rich  venlura  for  aU  . 
of  this  goodly  house,  so  she  followed  the  bidding 
ot  llw  atara  and  came  to  declare  it.  O  blessed 
l«dy,  (I  defile  thy  dead  corse,)  your  husband  is 
ai  Granada,  fighting  with  king  Ferdinand  against 
the  wild  Corohai !  (May  an  evil  ball  smile  him  and 
spHthishead!)   Within  three  months  hcshal)  return 
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wilti  menly  captive  Aloors,  round  ihe  neck  of 
each  a  cliaiQ  of  gold.  (God  grant  that  when  be 
outer  the  house  a  beam  may  foil  upon  him  aud 
crush  him!)  And  within  nine  months  after  bis 
return  God  shall  bless  you  with  a  fair  chabo,  the 
pledge  for  which  you  have  Eighcd  so  long ! 
(Acciu-sed  be  the  salt  placed  in  its  mouth  in  the 
church  when  it  is  bajitized  [)  Your  palm,  blessed 
lady,  yotir  palm,  and  the  palms  of  all  I  see  here, 
that  I  may  tell  you  all  the  rich  vMitura  which  is 
hanging  over  this  good  house ;  (May  evil  hghtning 
fall  upon  it  aud  consume  it !)  but  first  let  me  sing 
you  a  song  of  Egypt,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Chowa- 
hanee  may  descend  more  plenteoualy  upoo  the 
poor  woman." 

Her  demeanour  now  instantly  undergoes  a 
change.  Hitherto  she  has  been  pouring  forth  a 
lying  aud  wild  harangue,  without  much  flurry  or 
agitation  of  manner.  Uer  speech,  it  is  true,  has 
been  rapid,  but  her  voice  has  never  been  raised 
to  a  very  high  key ;  but  she  now  stamps  ou  the 
ground,  and  placing  her  hands  on  her  hips,  she 
moves  quickly  to  the  right  and  left,  advancing 
and  retreating  in  a  sidelong  direction.  Her 
glances  become  more  fierce  and  fiery,  and  her 
coarse  hair  stands  erect  on  her  head,  stiS'  as  the 
prickles  of  the  hedgehog;  and  now  she  com- 
mences clapping  her  bonds,  and  uttering  words 
of  an  unknown  tongue,  to  a  strange  and  uncouth 
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tone.  The  tairaj  bantliog  seems  inspired  witli 
ibe  same  fiend,  and,  foaming  at  the  mouth)  uUe» 
wild  sounds,  in  imitation  of  its  dam.  Still  more 
rapid  become  tbe  sidelong  movements  of  tbe 
Gitana.  Movements',  she  springs,  she  bounds, 
and  Kl  everj'  bound  she  is  a  yard  above  the 
ground.  Sbe  no  longer  bears  the  child  in  her 
bosom ;  she  plucks  it  from  thence,  and  fiercely 
braniiisbes  it  aloft,  till  at  last,  with  a  yell,  she 
losses  it  high  into  the  air,  like  a  ball,  and  tfaeD, 
with  neck  and  head  thrown  back,  receives  it,  as  it 
falls,  on  her  hands  and  breast,  extracting  a  cry 
from  the  terrified  beholders.  Is  it  possible  she 
can  be  singing  ?  Yes,  in  tbe  wildest  style  of  her 
|>eople ;  and  here  is  a  snatch  of  the  song,  in 
the  Ungtiage  of  Roma,  which   she  occasionally 


"  Bd  1m  m*Un  do  yctque  plai  me  diqu^lo, 
Cirroju  diqudo  abllUr, 

'  Od  llie  top  vT  ■  mountain  I  alanil. 
Wtth  ■  crowfi  of  nd  gt4d  in  my  hand. — 
Wild  Moon  come  irooiiiag  o'ci  the  lei, 
O  hoH  Erum  IlieJr  turj  kkall  I  flee,  flee,  flee  ? 
O  bow  ftvm  their  tatj  ihsll  1  flee?" 

I  the  Gitana  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
>ella,  and  much  the  same  is  sbe  now  in 
i  of  Isabel  and  Christina-  „„  ■■ 
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Of  the  Git^as  aud  their  practices,  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  on  s  (titure  occasion,  when 
speaking  of  those  of  the  present  time,  with  many 
of  whom  I  hare  liad  no  little  inleicourse.  All 
thu  ancient  Spanish  authors  who  mention  theae 
women,  speak  of  them  in  unmeasured  terms  of 
abhorrence,  cmplojing  against  them  every  abusire 
word  contained  in  tiie  language  in  which  they 
HTote.  Amongst  other  vile  names,  they  have 
been  called  harlots,  though  perhaps  no  fentoles  on 
earth  are,  and  have  ever  been,  more  chaste  in 
their  own  persons,  though  at  all  times  willing  to 
encourage  liceutiousness  in  others,  from  a  hope 
of  gain.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  procuress,  and 
another  to  be  a  harlot,  though  the  former  bae 
assuredly  no  reason  to  complain,  if  she  be  con- 
founded with  the  latter.  "  The  Gitauas,"  ears 
Doctor  Sancho  de  Moncada,  in  his  discourse  con- 
cerning the  Gypsies,  which  I  shall  presently  lay 
before  the  reader,  "  are  public  harlots,  common, 
as  it  is  said,  to  all  the  GiUinos,  and  with  dances, 
demeanour,  and  filthy  songs,  arc  the  cause  of  in- 
finite barm  to  the  souls  of  the  rassals  of  your 
Majesty,  (Philip  III.,)  as  it  is  notorious  what  in- 
finite harm  they  have  caused  iu  many  lionourable 
houses.  The  married  women  whom  they  have 
separated  from  their  husbands,  and  the  maidens 
whom  they  have  perverted;  and  finally,  in  the 
best  of  these  Gilauas,  any  one  may  recoguise  all 
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Uie  fagoa  of  a  liarlot  given  by  ifac  niee  Itios: 
'  tboy  are  gadders  abouti  vihispererB,  always  ua< 
quiet  in  the  places  and  corneni.' "  * 

The  author  of  Alonso,  he  who  of  all  the  old 
SpauUli  uriters  ha£  wriltea  most  graphically  cod- 
ceniing  the  Gitiiiiog,  and  1  believe  with  most  cor- 
rectDt-»6,  puts  the  followLiig  account  of  the  GitcU 
ou,  and  their  fortune-telliDg  practice*,  into  the 
culvrtaiuing  mouth  of  his  hero ; 

"  O  how  mauy  limes  did  these  GiLilna»  cany 
me  along  uith  them,  for  bciog,  after  all,  women, 
ereo  they  have  their  fears,  and  were  glad  of  me 
«8  a  protector;  and  so  iboy  weut  through  Uia 
■m^bouring  villages,  and  entered  the  houses  a- 
begging,  giving  to  understand  thereby  tlicii 
poverty  and  neceKsily,  and  then  they  would  call 
uide  the  girla,  iu  order  to  tell  them  the  buena 
ventiira,  and  the  young  fellows  the  good  luck  , 
which  thoy  were  to  enjoy,  never  failing  in  the 
first  place  to  ask  for  a  cuartu,  or  a  real,  in  order 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  with  these 
Hatlering  words,  they  got  as  much  as  they  could, 
although,  it  is  true,  not  much  in  money,  as  their 
boirest  in  that  article  was  generally  slight;  but 
eooagh  to  bacon  to  afford  subsistence  to  their  hus- 
btDda  and  bantlings,  llookedonandlaugbedatthe 

*  Pm*.  duif,  vii.  irm.  1 1,  12.  "She  ia  loud  uuJ  Mubbora ;  her 
fetl  Mie  tut  in  bef  hoiue.  Now  ti  ahr  wilhoul,  now  ir  Ihe  itreetat 
Ml  1Mb  ia  wall  at  erety  Mner."    Eng.  Tnuu. 
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simpUcity  of  those  foolish  people,  who,  especially 
such  as  wished  to  be  married,  were  as  satisfied 
and  content  with  what  the  Gitiina  told  them,  as  if 
au  apostle  had  spoken  it." 

The  above  description  of  GJtAnas  telhng  for- 
tunes amongst  the  villages  of  Navarre,  and  which 
was  written  by  a  Spanish  author  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  is^  in 
every  respect,  applicable,  as  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  have  observed,  to  the  English  Gypsy 
women  of  Uie  present  day,  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation  in  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
where  tlie  first  demand  of  the  sibyls  is  iuvariably 
a  sixpence,  in  order  that  they  may  cross  their 
hands  nith  silver,  and  where  Uie  same  promise* 
are  made  and  as  easily  believed;  all  which,  if  it 
serves  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  in  all  times  the 
^  practices  and  habits  of  the  Egyptian  race  have 
been,  in  almost  all  respects,  the  same  as  at 
the  present  day,  brings  us  also  to  the  following 
mortifying  conclusion, — that  mental  illaminatiuo, 
amongst  the  generality  of  mankind,  has  made  no 
progress  at  all ;  as  wc  observe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  (amc  gross  credulity  manifested  as  in 
the  sevcnleeDth,  and  the  iuhabitanta  of  one  of  the 
countries  most  celebrated  for  the  arts  of  civilita- 
tion,  imposed  upon  by  the  same  stale  tricks  which 
served  to  deceive  two  centuries  before  in  Spain, 
a  country  whose  name  has  long  and  justly  been 
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considered  as  s^onjinoas  with  every  species  of 
ignoraoce  aod  barbarism. 

Tlie  same  aulltor,  whilst  speaking  of  these 
female  Thugs,  relates  an  anecdote  very  charac- 
teristic of  them ;  a  device  at  which  they  are 
adepts,  which  they  love  to  employ,  and  which  is 
generally  attended  with  success.  It  is  the  more 
deserving  attention,  as  an  instance  of  the  same 
description,  attended  with  very  similar  circuni- 
statices,  occurred  within  the  sphere  of  my  own 
knowledge  in  my  own  country.  This  species  of 
deceit  is  styled,  in  the  peculiar  language  of  the 
Rommany,  hokkano  btiro,  or  the  "  great  trick  ;"  it 
being  considered  by  the  women  as  their  most 
fraiUiil  source  of  jjlunder,  Tlje  story,  as  related 
by  Alonso,  runs  as  follows : 

**  A  band  of  Gitanos  being  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  a  village,  one  of  the  women  went  to  a 
bouse  where  lived  a  lady  alone.  This  lady  was 
a  young  widow,  rich,  without  children,  and  of 
rery  handsome  person.  AAer  having  saluted  ber, 
the  Gypsy  repeated  the  harangue  which  she  had 
already  sludied,  to  the  e^ect  that  there  was  neither 
bachelor,  widower,  nor  married  man,  nobleman, 
Dor  gallant,  endowed  with  a  thousand  graces,  who 
WW  not  djing  for  love  of  her;  aud  then  con- 
tinued:  '  Lady,  1  have  contracted  a  great  affec- 
tion for  you,  aud  since  1  l>now  that  you  well 
merit  (be  riches  you  possess,  notwithstanding  you 
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live  heedless  of  your  good  fortune,  I  wish  to  rc' 
veal  to  you  a  secret.  Vou  must  know  then,  that 
in  your  cellar  you  Iiavo  a  vast  treasure ;  neverthe- 
less you  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  it,  as  it  is  enchantwl,  and  to  remove  it  is  im- 
possible, save  anil  alone  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John. 
We  are  now  at  the  eighteenth  of  Jnue,  and  it 
wants  five  days  to  the  twenty-third;  therefore,  in 
the  meanwhile,  collect  some  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  likewise  some  money,  whatever  you 
please,  provided  it  be  not  copper,  and  provide 
six  .tapers  of  white  or  yellow  wax,  for  at  the  Urae 
appointed  I  will  come  with  a  sister  of  mine,  when 
we  will  extract  from  the  cellar  such  abundance  of 
riches,  that  yon  will  be  able  to  live  in  a  style 
which  will  excite  the  envy  of  the  whole  country.' 
The  ignorant  widow,  bearing  these  words,  put 
implicit  confidence  in  the  deceiver,  and  imagined 
thai  she  already  possessed  all  the  gold  of  Arabia 
and  the  silver  of  Potosi. 

"  The  appointe<l  day  arrived,  and  not  mote 
punctual  were  the  two  Gypsies,  than  anxiously 
expected  by  the  lady.  Being  asked  whether  she 
had  prepared  all  as  she  had  been  desired,  she  rc- 
(ilied  in  ihe  affirmative,  when  the  Gypsy  thus 
addressed  her :  '  You  must  know,  good  lady,  that 
gold  calls  forth  gold,  and  silver  calls  forth  silver; 
lot  us  light  these  tapers,  and  descend  to  the  cellar 
before  it  grows  late,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
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lime  for  out  conjurations.'  Thereupon  the  Irio, 
|be  widow  and  the  two  Gypsies,  weut  down,  and 
bsTing  lighted  the  tapers  and  placed  Uiem  in 
candlesticks  in  the  shape  of  a  circle,  tliey  de- 
posited in  the  midst  a  silver  tankard,  with  some 
piocea  of  eit;hl,  and  somt-  corals  tipped  willi 
gold,  and  oiher  jewels  of  small  value.  They 
tbcn  lold  the  lady,  that  it  was  necessary  I'or  then) 
|]|  to  TM»m  to  the  staircase  by  which  tbey  had 
dt-»<:eiiiled  to  tlie  cellar,  and  there  tltey  uplifted 
Ibeir  hands,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  as  if 
eof^afted  in  prayer, 

"The  two  Gypsies  then  ba^le  the  widow  wait 
for  tfavm,  and  descended  again,  when  they  coro- 
atmct-d  holding  a  conversation,  speaking  and 
instrering  allemately,  and  altering  their  voices  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  live  or  six  people  appeared  to 
he  itt  the  cellar,  '  Dlessed  little  Saint  John,'  said 
one,  '  will  it  be  possible  to  remove  the  treasure 
which  you  keep  hidden  here  ?'  '  O  yes,  and  with 
■  lilllc  more  trouble  it  will  be  yours,'  replied  the 
Gypsy  sister,  altering  her  voice  to  a  thin  treble. 

If  il  proceeded  from  a  child  four  or  five  years 
old.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  remained  aato- 
Difthed,  expecting  (he  promised  riches,  and  the 
(wo  OitaJias  presently  coming  to  her,  said, '  Come 
Up,  lady,  for  our  dcsii^^  upon  the  point  of  being 
palificd.  Bring  now  the  bust  pctticoai,  gown, 
(nd  mnnilc  which  you  have  in  your  ehesi,  tUM  I 
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may  dress  myself,  and  appear  in  olber  guise  to 
what  I  do  now.'  The  simple  woman,  not  per- 
ceiving the  trick  they  were  playing  upon  her, 
ascended  with  ihem  to  the  door-way,  and  leaving 
them  alone,  went  to  fetch  the  things  which  they 
demanded.  Thereupon  the  two  Gypsies,  seeing 
themselves  at  liberty,  and  having  already  pocketed 
the  gold  and  silver  whirh  had  been  deposited  for 
the  conjuration,  opened  the  slrtet-door,  and 
escaped  with  all  the  speed  ihey  could. 

"The  beguiled  widow  returned  laden  with  the 
clothes,  and  not  iinding  those  whom  she  had  left 
waiting,  descended  into  the  cellar,  when  perceiv- 
ing the  trick  which  they  had  played  her,  and  the 
robbery  which  they  had  committed  in  stealing  her 
jewels,  she  began  to  cry  and  weep,  but  all  id 
vain.  All  the  ueighbours  hastened  to  her,  and 
to  them  she  related  her  misfortune,  which  served 
more  to  raise  laughter  and  jeers  at  her  expense, 
than  to  excite  pity ;  though  the  subtlety  of  the 
two  she-thieves  was  universally  praised.  These 
latter,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  out  of  the  door, 
knew  well  how  to  conceal  ihemselved,  for  having 
once  reached  the  mountain  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  them.  So  much  for  their  divination,  theit 
foreseeing  things  to  come,  their  power  over  the 
aecrels  of  nature,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
stars.'' 

The  Git&nasin  the  olden  time  appear  to  have 
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Bot  trafrequenlly  been  sulgected  to  punishment  as 
■orcetesses,  and  with  great  justice,  as  the  abo- 
anoable  trade  which  they  have  always  driven  in 
libiUers  an<l  decoctions,  certainly  entitled   them 

that  appellation,  and  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
ftserrefi  for  those  who  practised  what  is  generally 
teraed  "witchcraft." 

Amongst  the  crimes  laid  to  iheir  charge,  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  occult  powers,  there 
ifl  one,  however,  of  winch  they  were  certainly  not 
capable,  as  it  is  a  purely  imaginary  one,  though 
if  (hoy  were  ever  punished  for  it,  they  had  as- 
•nredly  little  right  to  complain,  as  the  chastise- 
Vent  they  met  was  fully  merited  by  practices 
■qnally  malefic  as  the  crime  imputed  to  them, 
|in>Tidcd  that  were  possible.     It  tras  casting  the 
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In  the  Gitano  language,  casting  the  evil  eye  is 
called  Querelar  nasulrt,  which  simply  means  makiog 
sick,  and  which,  according  to  the  common  super- 
Btition,  is  accomplished  by  casting  an  evil  look  at 
people,  especially  children,  who,  Irum  the  lender* 
□CSS  of  their  constitution,  are  supposed  to  be 
more  easily  bhghted  than  those  of  a  more  natura 
age.  After  receiving  the  evil  glance,  they  fall 
sick,  and  die  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Spaniards  have  very  little  to  say  respecting 
the  evil  eye,  though  tlie  belief  in  it  is  very  pre- 
valent, especially  in  Andalusia,  amongst  llie  lower 
orders.  A  stag's  liom  is  considered  a  good  safe- 
guard, and  OQ  that  account,  a  small  horn,  tipped 
with  silver,  is  frequently  attached  to  the  children's 
necks  by  means  of  a  cord  braided  from  the  hair 
of  a  black  mare's  tail.  Should  the  evil  glance 
be  cast,  it  is  imagined  that  the  horn  receives  it, 
and  instantly  snaps  asunder.     Such  horns  may  be 
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porcliased  in  some  of  the  silrersmilbs'  shops  at 

The  Gitanoa  have  nothing  more  to  saj  on  ibis 
species  of  sorcery  than  the  Spaniards,  which  caii 
cause  but  little  surprise,  when  we  consider  that 
ibey  have  no  traditiontt,  and  can  give  no  rational 
aceomit  of  themselves,  nor  of  the  country  from 
wbicli  the;  come. 

Some  of  the  women,  however,  pretend  to  ha?« 
tiit-  power  of  casting  it,  though  if  questioned  how 
they  accomplish  it,  they  can  return  no  answer. 
They  will  likewise  bcII  remedies  for  the  evil  eye, 
which  need  not  be  particularized,  as  they  consist 
of  any  drugs  which  they  happen  to  possess  or  he 
acquainted  witli;  the  prescribers  being  perfectly 
reckless  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  patient, 
pforided  they  receive  their  paltry  reward. 

I  have  known  these  beings  offer  to  cure  the 
glanders  in  a  horse,  (an  incurable  disorder,)  nith 
ibe  very  same  powders  which  they  offer  as  a  spe- 
cific for  the  evil  eye. 

Leaving,  therefore,  for  a  time,  the  Spaniards 
and  Oitanoa,  whose  ideas  on  this  subject  arc  very 
acanly  and  indistinct,  let  us  turn  to  other  nations 
anongHt  whom  this  superstition  exist!i,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  on  what  it  is  founded,  and 
m  what  it  consists.  It  is  current  amongst  all 
orieotal  people,  whether  Turks,  Arabs,  or  tlin- 
h2 
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dooa ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  uatioa  in  the  world 
amongst  whom  ihe  belief  is  so  fmoly  rooted,  and 
from  so  ancient  a  period,  as  the  Jews;  it  being  a 
subject  treated  of,  and  in  the  gravest  manner,  b^ 
the  old  rabbinical  writers  themselves,  which  in- 
duces the  conclusion  that  the  superstition  of  the 
evil  eye  is  of  an  antiquity  almost  as  remote  as  the 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  (and  can  we  go  farther 
back?)  as  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Jews,  con- 
tained and  commented  upon  in  what  is  called  the 
Talmud,  are  certainly  not  less  ancient  than  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  have 
unhappily  been  at  all  times  regarded  by  ihcm 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  reverence. 

The  evil  eye  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  of 
course  not  in  the  false  and  superstitious  sense; 
evil  in  the  eye,  which  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiii.  v.  6, 
merely  denoting  niggardness  and  illiberaUty.  The 
Hebrew  words  are  ain  ra,  and  sUnd  in  contra- 
distinction to  ain  toub,  or  the  benignant  in  eje^ 
which  denotes  an  inclination  to  bounty  and 
liberality. 

Tlie  Rabbins  have  said,  "For  one  person  who 
dies  of  sicliness,  there  are  ten  who  die  by  llie  wil 
eye."  And  as  tlie  Jews,  especially  those  of  the 
East,  and  of  Barbarj',  place  implicit  confideiic«  in 
all  that  the  Rabbins  have  written,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  if,  at  the  present  day,  tbey  dread  lhu> 
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TisiUtton  more  than  the  cholera  or  (he  plegue. 
"The  leech,"  (bey  say, "  cao  cure  those  disorders, 
but  who  is  capable  of  earing  the  evil  eye  ?" 

It  is  imagined  that  this  blight  is  most  easily  in- 
flicted when  a  person  is  enjoying  himself,  with 
little  or  no  care  for  the  future  j  when  he  is  reclining 
in  the  son  before  his  door,  or  when  he  is  full  of 
health  and  spirits,  but  principally  when  he  is 
eating  and  driulting,  on  which  account  Uie  Jews 
and  Moors  are  jealous  of  the  appearance  of 
strangers  when  they  are  taking  their  meals. 

The  evil  eye  may  be  cast  by  an  ugly  or  ill- 
bvoured  person,  either  designedly  or  not,  and  the 
ume  effect  may  be  produced  by  an  inadvertent 
word.  It  is  deemed  very  unlucky  to  say  to  a 
person  diverting  himself,  How  merry  yoii  are;  or 
to  one  whilst  eating.  How  fat  you  are  ;  as  such 
persons  are  said  to  receive  a  sudden  blight,  and 
perish.  Never,  amongst  Jews  or  Mahometans, 
DOT  indeed  amongst  any  eastern  people,  stop  to 
gaze  on  a  child,  or  to  caress  it,  for  it  will  be 
thooght  that  you  arc  about  to  give  it  the  evil  eye. 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  very  handsome  Jewess 
of  Fez ;  she  had  but  one  eye,  but  that  one  was 
pKiticiilarly  brilliant  On  asking  her  how  she  lost 
iU  fellow,  she  informed  me  that  she  was  once 
ctandiug  in  the  street  at  night-fall,  when  she  was 
a  little  girl ;  a  Moor  that  was  pa.ssing  by  suddenly 
Mopped,  and  said,  "Tswac    Ullah,  (blessed  be 
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God,)  how  beautiful  are  jour  eyes,  my  child !" 
whereupon  she  went  iuto  the  house,  but  was  pre- 
sently seized  with  a  dreadful  pain  in  the  lefl  eye, 
which  continued  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  the  pupil  came  out  of  the  socket.  She  added 
Uiat  she  did  not  believe  the  Moor  had  any  ititeo- 
tion  of  hurting  her,  as  lie  gazed  on  her  so  Lindly; 
but  that  it  was  very  thoughllees  in  him  tu  utter 
words  which  are  sure  lo  convey  evil  luck.  It  is 
said  to  be  particularly  dangerous  to  cat  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman,  for  the  evil  eye,  if  cast  by 
a  woman,  is  far  more  fatal  and  difficult  to  cure 
than  if  cast  by  a  man.  There  are  said  lo  be  ra- 
rious  ways  of  curing  llie  evil  eye.  The  following 
is  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Jews  of  Darbary. 

When  any  one  falls  sick  of  the  evil  eye,  ho  must 
instantly  call  in  to  bis  assistance  the  uian  cunning 
in  such  cases.  The  man,  on  coming,  takes  either 
a  ^rdle  or  a  handkcrcliief  from  oil"  his  own  per- 
son, and  ties  a  knot  at  either  end,  then  he  toea- 
su res  three  spans  with  his  left  hand,  and  at  the 
end  of  these  three  he  fastens  a  knot  and  folds  it 
tlirec  times  round  his  head,  pronouncing  this 
beraka,  or  blessing :  "  Beu  porat  Josef,  ben  porU  oli 
tun ;"  (Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  a  fruitful  bough 
by  a  well ;}  he  then  rcconitnences  measuring  the 
girdle  or  handkerchief,  and  if  he  finds  three  spans 
and  a  half,  instead  of  the  threo  which  he  for- 
merly measured,  he  is  enabled  to  tell  the  naOK) 
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of  the  person  who  cast  the  evil  eye,  whether  male 
Of  female. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  observe,  in  this  stage  of 
the  process,  that  it  very  much  resembles  the 
charm  of  the  Bible  and  key,  by  which  many  per- 
BODS  ia  England  still  pretend  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  tliicf  when  an  article  is  missed.  A  key 
is  placed  in  a  Bible,  at  that  pari  which  is  called 
Solomon's  Song;  ihe  Bible  and  key  are  then 
fastened  strongly  together  by  means  of  a  ribbon, 
which  ia  wound  round  the  Bible,  and  passed 
several  limes  through  (he  handle  of  the  key, 
which  prt'jects  from  the  top  of  the  book.  The 
diviner  tli'.'n  causes  the  person  robbed  to  name 
the  Dam>^  of  any  person  or  persons  whom  he  may 
suspect  The  two  parties,  the  robbed  and  the 
diviner,  then  standing  up,  support  the  book  be- 
tween them,  the  ends  of  the  handle  o(  the  key 
retting  on  the  lips  of  the  fore-fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  The  diviner  tlien  iuquires  of  the  Bible 
whether  such  a  one  committed  the  tliefl,  and  com- 
mences repeating  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Song ;  and  if  the  Bible 
and  key  turn  round  in  the  meantime,  the  person 
named  is  considered  guilty.  This  charm  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  source  of  infinite  mischief, 
innocent  individuals  having  frequently  irretrier- 
^y  lost  their  character  amongst  their  neighbours, 
1  reccmrse  being  had  to  the  Bible  and  key. 
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The  slightest  motion  of  the  finger,  or  rather  of  the 
nail,  wiU  cause  the  key  to  revolve,  so  that  the 
people  Darned  arc  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  di- 
viner, who  is  generally  a  cheat,  or  professed  con- 
juror, and  not  unfreq^ueutly  a  Gypsy.  In  like 
manner,  the  Barbary  cunning  man,  by  a  Kligbt 
contraction  of  his  baud,  measures  three  and  a 
half  spans,  where  he  first  measured  three,  and 
then  pretends  lo  know  the  person  who  has  cast 
the  evil  eye,  having,  of  course,  first  ascertained 
the  names  of  those  with  whom  bis  patient  has 
been  lately  in  company. 

When  the  person  who  has  cast  the  evil  eye  has 
been  discovered  by  means  of  the  magical -process 
already  described,  the  mother,  or  wife,  or  staler 
of  the  sufferer  walks  furth,  pronouncing  tl>e  nave 
of  the  latter  with  a  loud  voice,  and  making  the 
best  of  her  way  to  the  house  of  the  person  guilty, 
takes  a  little  of  the  earth  from  before  the  front  door 
of  the  house,  and  a  little  from  before  the  door  of 
his  or  her  sleeping  apartment.  Some  of  the  aalira 
of  the  culprit  is  then  demanded,  which  most  ba 
given  early  in  the  morning  before  breakfast;  thea 
the  mother,  or  the  wife,  or  the  sister,  goes  lo  the 
oven,  and  takes  from  thence  seven  burning  coals, 
which  are  slaked  in  water  Irom  the  bath  in  which 
the  women  bathe.  The  four  ingredients,  earth, 
■aliva,  coals,  and  water,  are  then  mixed  together 
in  a  dish,  and  the  patient  is  made  to  take  tbtce 
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flips,  and  vbat  remains  is  taken  to  a  prirate  place 
■nd  boried,  ihe  person  who  buries  it  having  to 
aiake  three  paces  backwards,  exclaiming,  "  May 
Ibe  evil  eye  be  buried  beneath  the  earth."  Such 
■re  ibc  magic  formule  practised  ivhen  the  person 
who  cast  the  eril  eye  is  known.  Should  the  cun- 
piog  mau  be  unable  to  ascertain  who  the  person 
ii,  they  lake  a  glass,  and  going  to  tlie  door,  com- 
pel etery  person  who  passes  to  drop  therein  a 
mull  portion  of  his  saliva,  which  is  allem-ards 
■ixed  mtb  the  water  of  the  bath  iu  which  the 
tNiniiDg  coals  have  been  slaked,  and  either  drank, 
M  tbove  described,  or  applied  lo  the  eye  or  body 
of  the  patient.  The  sick  man  sleeps  that  night 
en  his  lefl  side,  and,  when  he  arises  in  the  morn- 
ing, feels  himself  cured,  and  will  never  more  be 
afflicted  by  iL  Many  people  carry  papers  about 
with  thetn,  scrawled  with  hieroglj-phics,  which 
•re  prepared  by  tl)e  hacumim,  or  sages,  and  sold. 
TlieM  papers,  placed  in  a  little  bag  and  hung 
about  ibe  person,  are  deemed  infallible  presena- 
dies  boat  (he  "  ain  ara." 

Let  us  DOW  see  what  the  Talmud  itself  says 
about  the  evil  eye.  The  passage  which  we  are 
about  lo  quote  is  curious,  not  so  much  Irom  the 
•abject  which  it  treats  of,  as  in  affording  an  en- 
aaiplo  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Rabbins  are 
wont  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  and  the  strange 
asd  wonderful  deductions  which  they  draw  from 
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words  and  pbrases  appatenlly  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. 

"  ^VhoBoever  when  about  to  enter  into  a  city  is 
afraid  of  evil  eyes,  let  him  grasp  the  thiimh  of 
his  right  band  with  bis  left  hand,  and  his  left 
hand  thumb  with  his  right  band,  and  let  him  cry 
in  tbis  manner :  '  I  am  such  a  one,  son  of  such  a 
one,  sprung  from  the  seed  of  Joseph ;'  and  the 
evil  eyes  shall  nut  prevail  against  him.  Joxejih  it 
o  fruitful  boayh,  a  fniiifid  hough  hy  a  well*,8te. 
Now  you  should  not  say  bi/  a  well,  but  oiw  an 
eye  f-  Rabbi  Joseph  Bar  Henina  makes  the  fol- 
lowing deduction :  and  they  shall  become  (the 
seed  of  Joseph)  like  Jishes  in  multitude  in  the 
mid-it  of  the  earth  %.  Now  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
are  covered  by  the  waters,  and  the  evil  eye  has 
no  power  over  them ;  and  so  over  those  of  the 
seed  of  Joseph  the  evil  eye  has  no  power." 

I  have  been  thus  diffuse  upon  the  evil  eye,  be- 
cause of  late  years  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
of  writers  to  speak  of  it  without  apparently  pos- 
sessing any  farther  knowledge  of  the  subject  tbaa 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  Uiemselves. 

•  Gen.  xlix.  22. 

t  In  ihe  original  there  ia  •  pU^  on  wotdi. — It  »  not  iir  mi—ij 
■□  enter  into  parlicuUn  flvllier  ibui  to  oburve  ilwl  in  flw  tUmt 
l4Dguage  ■■  lin  "  meuii  a  well,  uid  likewiie  411  ej?. 

t  Gen.  il>w.  16.     In  ilic  Eiigliih  vemon  tbo  exut  ■ 
in^nred  original  >•  not  convciied.     "nis  deacenduiU  of  Jgi 
la  iocreaie  like  U. 
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Like  meet  other  saperstitious,  it  is,  perhaps, 
founded  od  a  physical  realily. 

I  hare  oli&eived,  that  only  in  hot  countrieEi, 
where  ibe  sun  aud  moon  are  particiilarty  dazzling, 
is  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  prevalent.  If  we 
lufn  to  Scripture,  the  wonderful  book  which  is 
capable  of  resolving  erery  mystery,  I  behere  that 
we  ahall  presently  come  to  the  sohilion  of  the  evil 
•7C-  "  The  suQ  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  dot 
the  moon  by  night."     Ps.  cxxi.  v.  6. 

Tbo«e  who  wish  to  avoid  the  evil  eye,  instead 
of  trusting  in  charms,  scrawls,  and  Rabbinical 
aniidoles,  let  them  never  loiter  in  the  sunshine 
l>cfore  the  king  of  day  has  nearly  reached  his 
bntinie  in  the  west;  for  the  sun  has  an  evil  eye, 
and  his  glance  produces  brain  fevers;  and  let 
them  not  sleep  uncovered  beneath  the  smile  of 
the  moon,  fur  her  glance  is  poisonous,  and  pro- 
tlncea  insupportable  itching  in  the  eye,  and  not 
unfreqncntly  blindness. 

The  northern  nations  have  a  superstition  which 
boars  some  resemblance  to  the  evil  eye,  when 
oIlowaDce  is  made  for  circumstances.  They  have 
DO  brilliant  sun  and  moon  to  addle  the  brain,  and 
ptaaon  the  eye,  but  the  grey  north  has  its 
majvbes,  and  fenny  ground,  and  fetid  mists,  which 
prodnce  agues,  low  fevers,  and  moping  madness, 
and  are  as  fatal  to  cattle  as  to  man.  Such  dis- 
orden  are  attributed  to  elves  and  fairies.    This 
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superstition  still  lingers,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  elf-shot,  whilst,  through- 
out the  north,  it  is  called  elle-skiod,  and  elle-vild 
(fairy  wild).  It  is  particularly  prevalent  amongst 
shepherds  and  cowherds,  the  people  who,  from 
their  manner  of  life,  are  most  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  elf-shot  Those  who  wish  to  know 
fliore  of  this  superstition,  are  referred  to  Thieles 
Danske  Folkesagn,  and  to  the  notes  of  the  Koempe 
Yiser,  or  popular  Danish  Ballads. 


CHAPTER  X. 


When  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  *,  and  ihe 
mixed  multitude  of  women  and  children  went 
ttMh  frotn  the  loud  of  Eg;ypt,  the  God  whom 
they  worshipped,  the  only  true  God,  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  to  lead  them 
ibo  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give 
them  light;  this  God  who  rescued  them  from 
slavery,  who  guided  them  through  the  wildemesg, 
who  wan  tlieir  captxun  in  battle,  and  who  cast 
down  before  them  the  strong  walls  which  encom- 
passed the  towns  of  their  enemies,  this  God  they 
■till  remember,  after  tlie  lapse  of  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  and  still  worship  with  adoration 
the  most  unbounded.  If  there  be  one  event  in 
the  eventful  history  of  tlie  Hebrews  which  awukens 
in  their  minds  deeper  feelings  of  gratitude  than 
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another,  it  is  the  exodus,  and  that  wonderful 
manifestation  of  oldcn  mercy  still  serves  them  as 
an  assurance  that  the  Lord  will  yet  one  day  re- 
deem and  gather  together  his  scattered  aud  op- 
pressed people.  "Art  thou  iiot  the  God  who 
brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  ?"  they 
exclaim  in  the  days  of  their  heaviest  trouble 
aud  aiSlicliou.  He  who  redeemed  Israel  from 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh  is  yet  capable  of  restoring 
the  kingdom  and  sceptre  to  Israel. 

If  the  Rommany  Inisled  in  any  God  at  the 
period  of  tfieir  exodus,  they  must  speedily  have 
forgotten  hitn.  Coming  Irom  Ind,  as  they  most 
assuredly  did,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have 
known  the  true,  and  tlicy  must  have  been  fol- 
lowers (if  tlioy  followed  any)  cither  of  Buddb,  of 
Drabmah,  those  tremendous  phantoms  which  have 
led,  and  are  likely  still  lo  lead,  the  souls  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  to  destruction ;  yet  they  ate  now 
ignorant  of  such  names,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
such  were  ever  current  amongst  ihem  subsequrat 
to  their  arrival  in  Europe,  if  indeed  they  ever 
were.  They  brought  with  them  no  Indian  idols, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  at  the  prtscnt  time, 
nor  indeed  Indian  rites  or  observances,  for  no 
traces  of  such  are  to  be  discovered  amongst  them. 

All,  tlierefore,  which  relates  to  their  original 
religion  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  is  likely  so  to 
remain.     They  may  have  been  idolaters,  or 
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ista,  OT  what  ihey  now  arc,  totally  neglectful  i 
worship  of  any  kind;   and  though  not  exactly  ' 
prepared   to   deny  the   existence  of  a   Supreme 
Being,  as  regardless  of  him  as  if  he  enlisted  not, 
and  never  mentioning  his  name,  save  in  oaths  and 
blasphemy,  or  in  moments  of  pain  or  sudden  suf-.I 
prise,  as  they  have  Iieard  other  people  do,  hvA 
always  without  any  iixed  belief,  trust,  or  hope. 

There  are  certainly  some  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  children  of  Roma  and  those  of  Is- 
rael.    Both  have  )iad  an  exodus,  both  are  exiles  i 
and  dt&persed  amongst  the  gentiles,  by  whom  they  I 
are  hated  and  despised,  and  whom  they  hate  and 
despise,  nnder  the  names  of  Busnces  and  Goyim ; 
both,  though  speaking  the  language  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, possess  a  peculiar  tongue,  which  the  latter 
do  not  understand,  and  both  possess  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  by  which  they  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  distinguished  from  alt  other  nations ; 
but  with   these  points  the  similarity  tenninate&  I 
The  Israelites  have  a  peculiar  religion,  to  wbich  I 
tbey  are   fanatieally  attached,  the   Romas  have  I 
Done,  as  thoy  invariably  adopt,  though  only  in  I 
appearance,  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
chance  to  sojourn ;  the  Israelites  possess  the  most 
atilheDtic  liistorj'  of  any  people  in  the  world,  and 
aro  ocquninted  with  and  delight  to  recapitulate  all 
thai  has  befallen  their  race,  Irom  ages  tlic  most  | 
;  the  Romas  have  no  history^  they  do  nut  J 
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even  know  the  name  of  their  original  coimtrv,  and 
the  only  Iradilion  which  they  possess,  that  of  their 
Egyptian  origin,  is  a  false  one,  whether  invented 
by  themselves  or  oUiers ;  the  Israelites  are  of  all 
people  the  most  wealthy,  the  Romas  the  most 
poor;  poor  as  a  Gypsy  being  proverbial  amongst 
some  nations,  though  both  arc  equally  greedy  of 
gain ;  and  finally,  though  both  are  noted  lor 
peculiar  craft:  and  cunning,  no  people  are  more 
ignorant  than  the  Romas,  whilst  the  Jews  have 
always  been  a  learned  people,  being  in  possessioD 
of  the  oldest  literature  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
the  most  important  and  interesting. 

Sad  and  wearj'  must  hare  been  the  path  of  the 
mixed  rabble  of  the  Romas  when  they  lell  India's 
sunny  land  and  wended  their  way  to  ihe  ^Vcat,  in 
comparison  with  the  glorious  exodus  of  tbc 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  whose  God  went  before 
them  in  cloud  and  in  iire,  working  miracles  and 
astonishing  the  hearts  of  their  foes. 

Even  supposing  that  they  worshipped  Buddk 
or  Brahmah,  neither  of  these  false  deities  could 
have  accomplished  for  them  what  God  effected  ' 
for  his  chosen  people,  although  it  is  true  that  tbe 
idea  that  a  Supreme  Being  was  watching  tnvt 
tliem,  in  return  for  the  reverence  paid  to  his 
image,  might  have  cheered  thena  'midst  storm  and 
lightaing.'midst  mountains  and  wildernesses, 'midst 
hunger,  and  drought,  for  it  is  assuredly  better  to 
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Inrel  eren  in  an  idol,  in  a  tree,  or  a  stone,  than  to 
be  entirely  godless ;  and  the  most  superstitious 
hind  of  the  Himalajran  bills  who  trusts  in  the 
Grand  Fuulsa  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  danger, 
is  more  wise  ifaan  the  most  enlightened  atheist, 
who  cherishes  no  consoling  delusion  to  relieve 
bi^  mind,  oppressed  by  the  terrible  ideas  of 
VMlity. 

It  is  erident  that  the  Romas  arrired  at  the  con- 
fines of  Enrope  without  any  certain  or  rooted 
laith,  for  knowing,  as  we  do,  with  what  tenacity 
they  retain  their  primitive  habits  and  customs, 
their  sect  being,  in  all  points,  the  same  as  it  was 
four  hundred  years  ago,  it  appears  impossible  that 
they  should  have  forgotten  their  peculiar  god, 
if  in  any  peculiar  god  they  trusted. 

Though  cloudy  ideas  of  the  Indian  deities 
Biigbl  be  occasionally  floating  in  their  minds, 
IbcM  ideas,  doubtless,  quickly  passed  away  when 
Ibey  ceased  to  behold  the  pagodas  and  temples  of 
Indian  worship,  and  were  no  longer  in  contact 
with  ihu  enthusiastic  adorers  of  the  idols  of  the 
East ;  they  passed  away  even  as  the  dim  and 
cloudy  ideas  which  they  subsequently  adopted  of 
the  Eternal  and  His  Son,  Mary  and  the  siunts 
would    pass    away    when    they    ceased    to    be 

Bl  by  the  sight  of  churches  and  crosses ; 
d  it  please  the  Almighty  to  reconduct 
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the  Romas  to  Indian  climes,  who  can  doubt  thai 
within  half  a  century  tliey  would  entirely  forget 
all  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  West! 
Any  poor  shreds  of  that  faiih  which  they  bore 
with  them  they  would  drop  by  degrees  as  ihey 
would  relinquish  their  European  garments  when 
ihey  became  old,  and  as  ihey  relinquished  their 
Asiatic  ones  to  adopt  those  of  Europe ;  no  par- 
ticular dress  makes  a  part  of  the  things  essential 
to  the  sect  of  Roma,  so  likewise  do  particular 
god  and  no  particular  religion. 

Where  these  people  firat  assumed  the  name  of 
Egyptians,  or  where  that  title  was  first  bestowed 
upon  them,  it  is  difficult  lo  determine  ;  perhaps, 
however,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
should  seem  the  grand  body  of  this  nation  of  wan- 
dcrers  made  a  halt  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
where  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  greater  numb«n 
than  in  any  other  part.  One  thing  is  cerlaio, 
that  when  they  first  entered  Germany,  which  Ihey 
speedily  overran,  they  appeared  under  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Egyptians,  doing  penance  for  tlie  sin  <rf 
having  refused  hospitality  to  the  Virgin  and  bci 
Son,  and,  of  course,  as  believers  in  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  notwithstanding  that  they  aubsisted  by 
the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  robbery  and  in- 
[tosition  ;  Aventinus  (Annolibus  Boiorum,  826) 
speaking  of  them  says :  "  Adeo  tainei)  vana  super- 
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■titio  hommum  mentes,  velut  lethargus  invasit,  ut 
eoa  Ttolari  nefas  putet,  atque  grassari  futari  impo- 
nere  passim  siDanl." 

This  singular  ator^-  of  banishment  from  Egypt, 
sod  wandering  through  the  world  tor  a  period  of 
•even  years,  for  inhospitality  displayed  to  the 
Mr^,  and  tvhicb  I  find  much  difHculty  in  at- 
tributing to  the  invention  of  people  so  ignorant 
u  the  Romas,  tallies  strangely  n-ith  the  fate  fore- 
told to  the  ancient  Eg\-ptians  in  certain  chapters 
of  Ezekiel,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  seems  to 
be  (terivcd  from  that  source.  'i'Ue  Lord  is  angry 
with  Egjpt  because  its  inhabitants  have  been  a 
■Uff  of  revd  lo  the  house  of  Israel,  and  thus  he 
threatens  them  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet: 

"  I  will  ni*ke  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate  in  the 
IBidst  of  the  countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her 
cities  among  the  cities  that  are  laid  waste  shall 
,  be  desolsle  forty  years:  and  I  will  scalier  the 
'  £K7ptiAns  among  the  nations,  and  will  disperse 
ibetD  through  the  countries."  Ezek.  chap.  xxix. 
».  13.  "  Yet  thus  sailh  the  Lord  God ;  at  the  end 
of  forty  years  will  1  gather  the  Egyptians  from 
Ibe  people  whither  they  were  scattered,"  v.  13. 

"  Thus  sailh  the  Lord  ;  I  will  make  the  multi- 
tude of  Egypt  to  cease,  by  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
Dezzar,  king  of  Babylon."  Chap.  xxx.  v.  10. 

"  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the 
I,  and  disperse  them  among  the  coiintries ; 
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and  ihey  sball  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Chap. 
XXX.  V.  26. 

The  reader  will  al  once  obserre  ihat  ihe  apocry- 
phal tale  which  the  Romas  brought  into  Gennany , 
concemiiig  their  origin  and  wanderings,  agrees  in 
every  material  point  with  the  sacred  prophecy. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  to  be  driven  from 
their  country  and  dispersed  amongst  the  nations, 
for  a  period  of  forty  years,  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  Israel's  backsliding,  and  for  not  having 
tnown  the  Lord, — the  modem  pseudo  Egj'ptians 
are  to  be  dispersed  among  the  nations  for 
seven  years,  for  having  denied  hospitality  lo 
the  Virgin  and  her  child.  The  prophecy  Beems 
only  to  have  been  remodellpd  for  Hie  purpoae 
of  Builing  the  taste  of  the  time;  as  no  legend 
possessed  much  interest  in  which  the  Virgin  did 
not  figure,  she  and  her  child  are  here  introduced 
instead  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
offended  with  the  Egyptians ;  and  this  legend  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  well  received  in  Genaany, 
for  a  time  al  least,  for,  as  Avenlinus  obscrreSjit 
was  esteemed  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
oflTer  any  violence  to  the  Egyptian  pilgrims,  who 
were  permitted  lo  rob  on  the  highway,  to  commit 
larceoy,  and  to  practise  ever}-  species  of  hn- 
position  witli  impunity. 

The  tale,  however,  of  the  Romas  could  hanUy 
have  been  invented  by  Lhemselvcs,  as  they  wen. 
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•til)  are,  utlcrly  unacquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
re  ;  it  probably  originated  atnongst  the  priests 
id  learoeil  men  of  the  east  of  Europe,  who, 
Wanted  hy  the  sudden  apparition  of  bands  of 
|Mop1e  fureign  in  appearance  and  language,  skilled 
dinuatimi  and  the  occult  arts,  endeavoured  to 
id  in  Scripture  a  clue  to  such  a  phGDotncDon ; 
die  resoti  of  which  was  that  tlie  Romas  of  Hin- 
wrre  suddenly  transformed  into  Egyptian 
peiiiti;nts,  a  title  which  they  have  ever  since  borne 
arious  parts  of  Europe.  There  arc  no  means 
w£  ascertaining  whether  they  themselves  believed 
m  the  liret  iu  this  story  ;  tliey  moat  probably 
ik  it  on  credit,  more  especially  as  they  could 
e  no  account  of  themselves,  there  being  every 
XH>oa  for  nupposing  that  from  time  immemorial 
luul  existed  in  the  East  as  a  thievish  wander- 
log  &oct,  as  they  at  present  do  in  Europe,  without 
htMlory  or  tfaditioos,  and  unable  to  look  hack  for 
a  period  of  eighty  years.  The  tale  moreover 
■nawere«I  their  purpose,  as  beneath  the  garb  of 
penileoce  they  could  rob  and  cheat  with  im- 
punity, ior  a  time  at  least.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, tlial  ill  whatever  manner  the  lale  of  their 
Cgyplian  descent  originated,  many  branches  of 
the  sect  place  implicit  confidence  in  it  at  the 
prcsmt  day,  more  especially  those  of  England 
■od  Spain. 

Even   at  the   present   time   there   are  writers 
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who  conteDd  that  the  Romas  are  llie  de- 
scendants of  Uie  ancient  Egyptians,  who  wen 
scattered  amongst  the  nations  by  the  Assyrians. 
Tliis  belief  they  principally  found  upon  particular 
parts  of  the  prophecy  from  which  wo  have  already 
quoted,  and  there  is  no  laek  of  plaustbitily  in  the 
arguments  which  they  deduce  therefrom.  The 
Egyptians,  say  they,  were  to  fall  upon  the  open 
fields,  tliej-  were  not  to  be  brought  together  nor 
gathered ;  they  were  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
countries,  llieir  idols  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
their  images  were  to  cease  out  of  Nnph  !  In 
what  people  in  the  world  do  Ihese  denunciations 
appear  to  he  verified  save  the  Gypsies  ?— a  people 
who  pass  their  lives  in  the  open  fields,  who  ant 
not  gathered  together,  who  are  dispersed  through 
the  countries,  who  have  no  idols,  no  images,  nor 
any  fixed  or  certain  religion. 

In  Spain,  the  want  of  religion  amongst  the 
Gitdnos  was  speedily  observed,  and  became  quite 
as  notorious  as  their  want  of  honesty;  they  have 
been  styled  atheists,  heathen  idolaters  and  MoofS. 
In  the  little  book  of  Quinones,  we  find  the  sub- 
ject noticed  in  the  following  manner : 

"They  do  not  understand  what  kind  of  thing 
the  church  is,  and  never  enter  it  but  for  the  par- 
pose  of  committing  sacrilege.  They  do  not  know 
the  prayers;  for  I  examined  them  myself,  males 
and  females,  and  they  knew  them  not,  or  if  any. 
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rciy  impCTfectly.  They  never  partake  of  the 
lloly  Sacraments,  and  though  tliey  marry  re- 
lations tliey  procure  uo  dis))eiiEatious*.  No  one 
knows  whether  they  are  baptized.  One  of  the 
firs  whom  1  caused  to  be  bung  a  few  days  ago, 
wa»  baptized  in  the  prison,  being  at  the  time 
upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age.  Don  Martin 
Fajardo  says  that  two  Gitanos  and  a  Gitana, 
wbom  be  hanged  in  the  village  of  Torre  Perojil, 
!  baptized  at  the  fool  of  the  gallows,  and  de-> 
dared  themselves  Moors. 

"  They  invariably  look  out,  when  they  marry,  if 
WB  can  call  theirs  marrying,  for  the  woman  most 
•lexlcrous  in  pilfering  and  deceiving,  caring  no- 
thing whether  she  is  akin  to  ibem  or  married 
a]rcadyt,for  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  her  com- 
pany and  to  call  her  wife.  Sometimes  ihey  pur- 
chase them  from  their  huBbands,  or  receive  ttiem 
as  pltidK^B :  so  says,  at  least,  Doctor  Salazar  de 
Mendoza. 

"  Friar  Melchior  of  G  uelamu  slates  that  he  heard 
awertetl  of  two  Giuiuos  what  was  never  yd  heard 
of  any  barbarous  nation,  namely,  that  they  ex- 
changed their  wives,  and  that  as  one  was  more 
comely  looking  than  tlic  other,  he  who  took  the 
homlsomc  woman  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money 
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■.r  (or  liie  truth  of  Ihnc  it 
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to  him  who  look  the  ugly  one.  The  licentiate 
Alonzo  Duran  has  certified  to  roe  that,  in  the  year 
1623-4,  one  Simon  Ramirez,  captain  of  a  band  of 
Gitiioos,  repudiated  Teresa  because  she  was  old, 
and  married  one  called  Melcbora,  who  was  young 
and  handsome,  and  that  on  the  day  when  the 
repudiation  took  place  and  the  bridal  was  cele- 
brated he  was  journeying  along  the  road,  and 
perceived  a  company  feasting  and  revelling  be- 
neath some  trees  in  a  plain  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  village  of  Deleitosa,  and  that  on  demanding 
the  cause  he  was  told  that  it  was  on  account  of 
Simon  Ramirez  marrying  one  Gitjina  and  casting 
off  another ;  and  that  the  repudiated  woman  told 
him,  with  an  agony  of  tears,  that  be  abandoned 
her  because  she  was  old,  and  married  another 
because  she  was  young.  Certain  Gitanos  and 
Gilanas  confessed  before  Don  Martin  Fajardo 
that  ihej  did  not  really  marT>',  but  that  in  their 
banquets  and  festivals  they  selected  the  woman 
whom  they  liked,  and  that  it  was  lawfid  for  them 
to  have  as  many  as  three  mistresses,  and  on  that 
account  they  begat  so  many  children.  They 
never  keep  fasts  nor  any  ecclesiastical  command. 
Tiicy  always  eat  meat,  Friday  and  bent  not  ex- 
cejited ;  the  rooming  when  1  seized  those  whom 
I  afterwards  executed,  which  was  in  Lent,  they 
had  three  larobs  which  they  intended  to  eat  for 
their  dinner  ihat  day."— QuiHoncJi,  page  13. 
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Although  what  is  stated  in  the  above  extracts, 
nspectiiig  the  marriages  of  the  Gitjinos  and  their 
|lcenti()U»  maQQer  of  living,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
bicorTcct,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  the  same 
Mritb  respect  to  their  want  of  religion  in  the  olden 
tfme,  and  their  slight  regard  for  the  forms  and 
ritser^ances  of  the  church,  as  tlieir  behaviour  at 

le  present  day  serves  to  confirm  what  is  said  on 

lose  points.  From  the  whole,  we  may  form  a 
Iplerably  correct  idea  of  the  opinions  of  the  time 
flcspecting  the  Gitanos  in  matters  of  morality  and 
veligion.  A  rery  natural  question  now  seems  to 
present  itself,  namely;  what  steps  did  the  go- 
remmeot  of  Spain,  civil  and  ecclcsiaelical,  which 
so  often  trumpeted  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
what  it  calls  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  so 
often  been  the  scourge  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Ma- 
hometan, and  of  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
Auth;  what  steps  did  it  take  towards  convcrt- 
iog,   punishing,  and   rooting  out  irom  Spain,   a 

;cl  of  dcmi-utheisls,  who,  besides  being  cheats 
and  rubbers,  displayed  the  most  marked  indif- 
ference for  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
presumed  to  eat  flesh  every  day,  and  to  intermarry 
with  ihcir  relations,  without  paying  the  vicegerent 
of  Christ  here  on  earth  for  permission  so  to  do  ? 

Tlie  Gitanos  have  at  all  times,  since  their  first 
•ppearance  in  Spain,  been  notorious  for  their 
contempt  of  religions  observances ;  yet  there  is  no 
VOL.  I.  I 
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proof  that  they  were  subjected  to  persecution  od 
that  account.  The  men  have  been  punisLed  as 
robbers  and  murderers,  with  the  gallows  and  the 
galleys;  the  women,  as  thieves  and  sorceresses, 
with  iuiprisonmest,  flagellation,  and  sometimes 
death ;  but  as  a  rabble,  living  without  fear  of  God, 
and,  by  so  doing,  affording  an  ovil  example  to  the 
nation  at  large,  few  people  gave  themselves  mucb 
trouble  about  them,  though  they  may  have  oc- 
casionally been  designated  as  such  in  a  royal 
edict,  intended  to  check  their  robberies,  or  by 
some  priest  from  the  pulpit,  from  whose  stable 
they  had  perhaps  contrived  to  extract  the  mule 
which  previously  bad  the  honour  of  ambling  be- 
neath his  portly  person. 

The  Inquisition,  which  burnt  so  many  Jem 
and  Moors,  and  conscientious  Christians,  at  Se- 
ville and  Madrid,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
seems  to  hare  exhibited  the  greatest  clemency  and 
forbearance  to  the  Gitanos.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
find  one  instance  of  its  having  interfered  with 
them.  "Hie  charge  of  restraining  the  excesses  of 
the  Gitanos,  was  abandoned  entirely  to  the  secular 
authorities,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Santa 
Hermandad,  a  kind  of  police  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  roads  of  robbers.  Whilst 
I  resided  at  Cordova,  I  was  acquainted  with  on 
aged  ecclesiastic,  nho  was  priest  of  a  village 
called  Puente,  at  about  two  leagues'  distance  frnm 
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the  citjr.  He  was  deUuned  in  Cordova  on  account 
of  bis  political  opioious,  though  he  was  othenvise 
at  liberty.  We  lived  together  at  the  same  house; 
ukd  be  frcquenllj  visited  me  in  my  a]>arttnent. 

Tbifi  person,  who  was  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  &ge,  bad  formerly  been  ioquisitor  at  Cordova. 
One  nigbl,  whilst  we  were  seated  together,  three 
GitiiDos  entered  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  on  observ- 
iog  the  old  ecclesiastic,  exhibited  every  mark  of 
dissalislactioQ,  and,  speaking  in  their  own  idiom, 
called  him  a  balichmc,  and  abused  priests  in 
general  in  most  nnmeasured  terms.  Ou  their  de- 
yartiog,  1  inquired  of  the  old  man  whether  he, 
having  been  an  inquisitor,  was  doubtless 
1  in  the  annals  of  the  holy  ot&ce,  could  in- 
aic  whether  tlie  InquisitioD  had  ever  taken 
tmj  active  measures  for  the  suppression  and 
diment  of  the  sect  of  the  Gitunos:  where- 
I  he  replied,  "  that  be  was  not  aware  of  one 
of  a  GitAno  baviug  been  tried  or  punished 
bjr  the  inquisition ;"  adding  these  remarkable 
1 :  "  The  Inquisition  always  looked  upon 
with  too  much  contempt  to  give  itself  the 
trouble  concerning  tJiem ;  for  as  no  danger 
to  the  state,  or  the  church  of  Rome,  could 
from  tlie  Gitauos,  it  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indiflGrencc  to  the  boly  office,  whether  they 
Kred  without  religion  or  not.  The  holy  oOice  has 
jdnjrt  reaerved  iM  aoget  for  people  very  different ; 
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the  GitiDos  having  at  all  limes  been  Gente  bar- 
rata  y  despreciahle." 

Indeed,  most  of  the  perBeculions  ivhicfa  have 
arisen  in  Spain  against  Jews,  Moors,  and  Protest- 
ants, sprang  from  motives  with  which  fanaticism 
and  bigotry,  of  which  it  is  true  the  Spaniards 
have  their  full  share,  had  very  little  connexion. 
Religion  was  assumed  as  a  mask  to  conceal  the 
vilest  and  most  detestable  motives  which  ever  yet 
led  to  the  commission  of  cryuig  injustice;  the 
Jews  were  doomed  to  persecution  and  dcstniclioD 
on  two  accounts,  their  great  riches,  and  their  high 
superiority  over  the  Spaniards  in  learning  and  in- 
tellect. Avarice  has  always  been  the  dominant 
passion  in  Spanish  minds,  tbeir  rage  fur  money 
being  only  to  be  compared  to  the  wild  hunger  of 
wolves  for  horse-flesh  in  the  time  of  winter;  next 
to  avarice,  envy  of  superior  talent  and  accom- 
plishmcut,  is  the  prevailing  passion.  These  two 
detestable  feelings  united,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
Jews  in  Spain,  who  were,  for  a  long  time,  an 
eyesore,  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  for  their 
great  riches  and  learning.  Much  the  same  causes 
euaured  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriacos,  who  were 
abhorred  for  their  superior  industry,  which  the 
Spaniards  would  not  imitate;  whilst  the  reformation 
was  kept  down  by  the  gauut  arm  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, lest  the  property  of  the  church  should  pass 
into  other  and  more  desorving  hands.   The  faggot 
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piles  in  the  squaxes  of  Seville  and  Madrid,  which 
consumed  the  bodies  of  the  Hebrevr,  the  Morisco, 
and  the  I*roteatant,  were  lighted  by  avarice  and 
eo»y,  and  those  same  piles  would  likewise  have 
consDmed  the  Mulatto  carcass  of  tbe  Gitano,  had 
he  been  learned  and  wealthy  enough  to  become 
obnoxious  to  tbe  two  master  passions  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Of  all  the  Spanish  writers  who  have  written 
concemiog  the  Gitanos,  the  one  who  appears  to 
haTB  been  most  scandalized  at  the  want  of  reli- 
gion observable  amongst  them,  and  their  contempt 
for  things  sacred,  was  a  certtun  Doctor  Sancho  De 
Moncada. 

This  worthy,  whom  we  have  already  had  occa- 
Mon  to  mention,  was  Professor  of  Theology  at 
■he  University  of  Toledo,  and  shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  bad  been  brought  about 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  monks  and  robbers  who 
thronged  tlie  court  of  Philip  the  Third,  he  en- 
dearonred  to  get  up  a  cry  against  tbe  Gitanos 
■unBsr  lo  that  with  which  for  the  last  half  cen- 
ttuy  Spain  had  resounded  agaiust  the  unfortunate 
and  oppressed  Africans,  and  to  effect  this,  he 
poblished  a  discourse,  entitled  "  The  Expulsion  of 
tbe  Gitanos,"  addressed  to  Philip  the  Third,  in 
which  be  conjures  that  monarch,  for  the  sake  of 
wotaiily  and  every  thing  sacred,  to  complete  the 
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good  work  he  had  commenced,  and  to  send  the 
Gitanos  packing  afler  the  Moriscos. 

Whether  this  discourse  produced  any  benefit  to 
the  author,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  did  no  barm  to  the 
Gitanos,  who  still  continue  in  Spain. 

If  be  had  other  expectations,  he  must  have  ud- 
derstood  very  little  of  the  genius  of  his  country- 
men, or  of  King  Philip  and  his  court.  It  vroald 
have  been  easier  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  the 
wild  cats  of  the  sierra,  than  against  the  G  llanos, 
as  the  former  have  skins  to  ren'ard  those  vvbo  slky 
them.  His  discourse,  however,  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  as  it  exhibits  some  learning,  and  com- 
prises  many  curious  details  respecting  Uie  Gita- 
nos, their  habits,  and  their  practices.  As  it  is  not 
very  lengthy,  wc  here  subjoin  it,  hoping  thai 
the  reader  will  excuse  its  many  absiirdilteg,  for 
the  sake  of  its  many  valuable  facts. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"SIRE, 

"  Thk  people  of  God  were  always  a^icted  by  the 
EgyptUDs,  but  ihe  Supreme  King  delivered  them 
frocn  tbeir  bands  by  means  of  many  miracles, 
wbich  are  relaicd  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
■vow,  wilbout  liaving  recourse  to  so  many,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  miraculous  talent  which 
your  Majesty  possesses  for  expelHog  such  repro- 
bales,  he  will,  doubtless,  free  tliis  kingdom  from 
then,  which  is  what  is  supplicated  in  this  dis- 
coursa,  and  it  behoves  us,  in  the  first  place,  to 
consider 

"Weo  ARB   the   0ITAN08? 

"  Writers  generally  agree  that  the  first  lime  the 
Gitiinos  were  seen  in  Europe  woa  the  year 
1417,  which  was  in  the  time  of  Pope  Marlinus 
the  Fihh  and  king  Don  John  the  Second ;  otliers 
•ay  that  Tamerlane  had  ihem  in  his  camp  in 
UOl,  and  that  their  captain  was  Cingo,  from 
whence  it  is  said  that  titer  call  ibemselres  Cin- 
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gaiy.  But  tlie  opinions  concerning  Uieir  origin 
are  infinite. 

"  The  lirst  is  that  they  are  foreigners,  though 
authors  diflcr  much  with  respect  to  the  couatr; 
from  whence  they  came.  The  majority  say  that 
they  are  from  Africa,  aud  that  they  came  wiUi  the 
Moors  when  Spain  was  lost;  others  that  they 
are  Tartars,  Persians,  Cilicians,  Nubians,  (rotn 
Lower  Egypt,  from  Syria,  or  from  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  others  consider  them  to  be 
descendants  of  Chus,  son  of  Cain  ;  others  say  that 
ihey  are  of  European  origin,  Bohemians,  Ger- 
mans, or  outcasts  fr^m  other  nations  of  this 
quarter  of  the  world. 

"  T)ie  second  and  sure  opinion  is,  that  those  who 
prowl  about  Spain  are  not  Egj'ptians  but  swarms 
of  wasps  and  atheistical  wretches,  without  any 
kind  of  law  or  religion,  Spaniards,  who  have  in* 
troduced  this  Gypsy  life  or  sect,  and  who  admit 
into  it  every  day  all  the  idle  and  broken  people 
of  Spain.  There  are  some  foreigners  who  would 
make  Spain  the  origin  and  fountain  of  all  the 
Gypsies  of  Europe,  as  they  say  tliat  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  river  in  Spain  called  Cijn,  of 
which  Lucan  makes  mention;  an  opinion, however, 
not  much  adopted  amongst  the  learned.  In  the 
opinion  of  respectable  authors,  they  are  called 
Cingary  or  Cinli,  because  they  in  every  respect 
resemble  the  bird  cincio,  which  we  call  in  Spannh 
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Molacilla,  or  agazaoieve,  (wag-tail,]  which  is  a 
vagrant  bird  and  builds  no  nest  *,  but  broods  iu 
those  of  other  birds,  a  bird  restless  and  poor  of 
plumage,  as  Elian  nTites. 

"  THE   OITAKOS   ARE   VERY    HURTFCt   TO   SPAIN. 

**  There  is  not  a  nation  which  does  not  consider 
tbeiD  as  a  most  pernicious  rabble  ;  even  the  Turks 
•nd  Moors  abominate  them,  amongst  whom  this 
seel  is  found  under  the  names  of  Torlaquisf, 
Tlugiemalars,  and  Derrislars,  of  whom  some  his- 
torians make  mention,  and  all  agree  that  they 
mre  most  evil  people,  and  highly  detrimental  to 
the  country  where  they  are  found. 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  in  alt  parts  they  are 
eoDsidered  as  enemies  of  the  stales  where  they 
wan<ler,  and  as  spies  and  traitors  to  the  cromi ; 
wiiich  WIS  proven  by  the  emperors  Maximilian 
and  Albert,  who  declared  them  to  be  such  in 
public  edicts;  a  fact  easy  to  be  believed,  when 
we  consider  that  tliey  enter  with  ease  into  Uie 
enemies'  country,  and  know  the  languages  of  alL  i 
nations. 

■  TUcit 

t  "n*  Torbqiiii,  (idle  rtgibondi,)  Hadgiei,  (nuil*,)  aad  Der- 
nteii  (awDdicanl  friuii)  of  the  Eaat,  in  Gj'pnei  neither  by 
■re  in  general  people  who  tupport  ihemulvM 
■  bj  imctiuDg  upon  Itie  rredulilj  and  fii[iFnliUon  of  lite 
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"Secondly,  because  ihej-  are  idle  vagabond 
people,  who  are  in  □□  respect  useful  to  the  Idng- 
dom ;  without  commerce,  occupation,  or  trade  of 
any  description  ;  aud  if  they  have  any  it  is  making 
pick-locks  and  pothooks  for  appearance  sake, 
being  wasps,  who  only  live  by  sucking  and  im- 
poverishing the  country,  sustaining  themselves 
by  the  sweat  of  the  miserable  labourers,  as  a 
German  poet  has  said  of  them : 

'  QuDa  Bliena  juvuil,  ptDpriis  balritare  miileatuiii, 
Faslidit  patriuin  non  disi  hoik  aoliun.' 

ITiey  are  much  more  useless  than  the  Moriscos, 
as  these  last  were  of  some  service  to  the  state  and 
the  royal  revenues,  but  the  Git^nos  are  neither 
labourers,  gardeners,  mechauics,  nor  merchants, 
and  only  serve,  like  the  wolves,  to  plunder  aud  lo 
flee. 

"  Thirdly,  because  the  Gitanas  are  public  harlots, 
common,  as  it  is  said,  to  all  the  Git&nos,  and  vrilb 
dances,  demeanour,  and  61thy  songs,  arc  the  ciuiae 
of  continual  detritnetit  to  the  souls  of  the  vassals  of 
your  majesty,  it  being  notorious  whal  inlinttc  harm 
they  have  caused  in  many  honourable  houses,  the 
married  women  whom  they  have  separated  from 
their  husbands,  and  tbo  maidens  whom  they  have 
perverted;  and  finally,  in  the  best  of  these  GitAnu 
any  ouc  may  recognise  all  the  signs  of  a  harlot 
given  by  the  wise  king,  they  are  gadden  abotU, 
wliispercTS,  always  unquiet  in  placea  and  e 
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"  Fourthly,  because  in  all  parts  they  are  ac- 
cODoted  famous  thieves,  about  which  aathors 
write  wonderful  things ;  we  ourselves  have  con- 
tinual experience  of  this  fact  in  Spain,  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  comer  where  they  have  not 
conmiitted  some  heavy  offence. 

"  Father  Martin  del  Rio  says  they  were  notorious 
when  he  was  in  Leon  in  the  year  1584;  as  they 
even  attempted  to  sack  the  town  of  Logrofio  in 
the  time  of  the  pest,  as  Don  Francisco  De  Cor- 
doba writes  in  his  Didascalia.  Enormous  cases 
of  their  excesses  we  see  in  infinite  processes  in  all 
the  tribunals,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood ;  their  wickedness  ascending  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  steal  children,  and  carry  them 
for  sale  to  Barbary ;  the  reason  why  the  Moors 
caU  tliein,  iu  Arabic,  Riuo  ckernny*,  which,  as 
Andreas  Tebetus  writes,  means  master  thieves. 
Although  they  are  addicted  lo  every  species  of 
robbery,  they  mostly  practise  horse  and  cattle 
stealing,  on  which  account  they  are  called  in  law 
Abigeot,  and  in  Spanish  Qualreros,  from  which 
practice  great  evils  result  to  the  poor  labourers. 
Wbco  ihey  cannot  steal  cattle,  Ihey  endeavour  (o 
deceive  by  means  of  them,  acting  as  terceros  in 
fairs  and  markets. 
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"  Fifthly,  because  they  are  cnchaoterB,  diviners, 
magicians,  chiromancerSf  who  tell  the  future  by 
the  lines  of  the  hand,  which  is  what  they  call 
Bvena  rentura,  and  are,  in  general,  addicted  to 
all  kind  of  superstition. 

"Tliis  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  tbem  uni- 
versally, and  which  is  confinned  every  day  by 
experience;  and  some  think  that  they  are  called 
Cingary,  from  the  great  Magian  Ciucus,  from  whom 
it  is  said  they  learned  their  sorceries,  and  from 
which  result  in  Spain  (especially  amongst  the 
vulgar)  great  errors,  and  superstitious  crednlity, 
mighty  witchcrafts,  and  heavy  evils,  both  spiritual 
and  corporeaL 

"  Sixthly,  because  very  devout  men  eonnder 
them  as  heretics,  and  many  as  Gentile  idolaters^ 
or  atheists,  without  any  religion,  although  tbey 
exteriorly  accommodate  themselves  to  the  religion 
of  the  country  in  which  they  wander,  being 
Turks  with  the  Turks,  heretics  with  the  here- 
tics, and,  amongst  the  Christians,  baptizing  now 
and  then  a  child  for  form's  sake.  Friar  Jayme 
Bleda  produces  a  hundred  signs,  from  which  be 
concludes  that  the  Moriscos  were  not  Christians, 
all  which  are  visible  in  the  Gitanos ;  very  few 
are  knon-n  to  baptize  their  children ;  tliey  m 
not  married,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  keep  the 
women  in  common ;  tliey  do  not  u^e  dispenin^ 
tioDB,  nor  receive  the  sacraments ;  Uiej  paj  m 
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respect  lo  images,  roearies,  bulls,  ueiUier  do  Ibey 
bear  mass,  nor  divine  services ;  ihey  never  enter 
the  cbarches,  nor  obsene  fasts,  Lent,  nor  any  ec- 
clesiastical precept ;  u-hicb  enormities  bare  been 
attested  by  long  experience,  as  every  person  says. 
"  Finally,  ibey  practise  every  kind  of  wickedness 
in  safety,  by  discoiu^ng  amongst  llieiuselves  in  a 
language  Hitli  wbicb  tliey  understand  eacb  other 
without  being  understood,  which  in  Spain  is  called 
Gcrigouza,  which,  as  some  think,  ought  to  be 
called  CingerioQza,  or  language  of  Cingary.  Tha 
king  our  lord  saw  the  evil  of  such  a  practice  in  the 
law  which  be  enacted  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1566, 
in  which  be  forbade  the  Arabic  to  the  Moriscos, 
as  the  use  of  different  languages  amongst  the  na- 
tives of  one  kingdom  opens  a  door  to  treason, 
ami  is  a  source  of  heavy  inconvenience  ;  and  this 
is  exemplified  more  in  the  case  of  the  Gilanos 
than  of  any  other  people. 

"  TDK   OITANOS   OUGHT   TO    BE    SEIZED  WHEREVER 
POUND. 

"  The  civil  law  ordains  that  vagrants  be  seized 
wherever  they  are  found,  without  any  favour  being 
sJiewn  to  them;  in  conformity  with  which,  tliu 
Gitaoos  in  the  Greek  empire  were  given  as  slaves 
to  those  who  should  capture  them ;  as  respectable 
atUbon  write-     Moreover,  the  emperor,  our  lord, 
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has  decreed,  by  a  law  made  in  Toledo,  in  tlie  year 
1525,  that  ilie  third  time  they  be  found  wander- 
ing  they  shall  serve  as  slaves  during  their  vhote 
life  to  those  who  capture  them.  Which  can  be 
easily  justified,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  shepherd 
who  does  not  place  barriers  against  Uie  wolres, 
and  does  not  endeavour  to  save  his  flock',  and  I 
have  already  exposed  to  your  majesty  the  damage 
which  the  Gitanos  perpetrate  iu  Spain. 

"  THE     OITANOS     OUGHT     TO     BE     CONDEMNED    TO 
DEATH. 

"  The  reasons  are  many.  The  first,  for  being 
spies,  and  traitors  to  the  crown ;  tlte  second,  aa 
idlers  and  vagabonds. 

"  It  ought  always  to  be  considered,  that  no  sooner 
did  the  race  of  man  begin,  after  the  creation  of 
the  world,  than  tlio  important  point  of  civil  po- 
licy arose  of  condemning  vagrants  to  death ;  for 
Cain  was  certain  that  he  should  meet  bi&  destruc- 
tion in  wandering  as  a  vagabond  for  the  murder 
of  Abel.  Ero  tragus  et  proftigus  in  terra  :  omniM 
igittir  qui  invenerit  me,  occidet  me.  Now,  ihc 
igilur  stands  here  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
voffut  ero ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  whoever  shall 
see  me  must  till  me,  because  he  sees  mc  a  WJU- 
derer.  And  it  must  always  be  rcmembere<),  that 
at  that  lime  there  were  no  people  in  ths  v 
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bat  the  parenlB  and  brothers  of  Cda,  as  St. 
Ambrose  has  remarked.  Moreover,  God,  by  ifae 
tnoutb  of  Jenemias,  meDaced  his  people,  that  all 
^ould  devour  them  whilst  Ihey  went  wandering 
■TDongst  the  mountains.  And  it  is  a  doetrine  en- 
tertained by  theologians,  that  the  mere  act  of 
wondering,  without  any  thing  else,  carries  with 
H  ft  vehement  Buspicion  of  capital  crime.  Nature 
herself  demonetrates  it  in  the  curious  political 
eyEtem  of  the  bees,  in  whose  well  governed  re- 
public the  drones  are  killed  in  April,  when  they 
commence  working. 

"  The  lliird,  because  they  are  stealers  of  four- 
footed  heasls,  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  the 
laws  of  Spain,  in  the  wise  code  of  Ihe  famous 
King  Don  Alonso;  which  enactment  became  a 
part  of  the  common  law. 

"The  fourth,  for  wizards,  diviners,  and  for  other 
arts  which  they  practise,  which  are  prohibited 
under  pain  of  death  by  the  divine  law  itself.  And 
Saul  is  praised  for  having  caused  this  law  (o  be  put 
in  execution  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and 
the  Holy  Scripture  attributes  lo  the  breach  of 
it  (namely,  his  consulting  the  witch)  his  dis- 
■stroos  death,  and  the  transfer  of  the  king- 
dom lo  I>avid.  The  emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  other  emperors  who  founded  the  civil 
law,  condemned  to  death  those  who  should  prac- 
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Lise   such   facinorousiiess, — as  the   President  of 
Tolosa  has  writtcQ. 

*'  The  last  and  most  urgent  cause  is,  that  they 
are  heretics,  if  what  is  said  be  truth,  and  it  i» 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Spain  to  burn  such. 


"  THE  BITANOS  ARE  EXPELLED  FROM  THE  COUNTRY 
BY   THE    LAWS   OP   SPAIN. 

"  Firstly,  they  are  comprehended  as  hale  beg- 
gars in  the  law  of  the  wise  king,  Don  Alonso,  by 
which  he  expelled  all  sturdy  beggars,  as  being 
idle  and  useless. 

"  Secondly,  the  law  expels  public  harlots  from 
the  city ;  and  of  this  matter  J  have  already  said 
something  in  my  second  chapter. 

"  Thirdly,  as  people  who  cause  scandal,  and 
who,  as  is  visible  at  the  first  glance,  are  prgu- 
dicial  to  morals  and  common  decency.  Now,  it 
is  established  by  the  statute  law  of  these  king- 
doms, that  such  people  be  expelled  therefrom ;  it 
is  said  so  in  tlie  icell  pondered  words  of  the  edict 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors; — 'And  foraa- 
much  as  the  sense  of  good  and  Christian  goTcrn- 
ment  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  cxpi-l 
from  the  kingdoms  the  things  which  cause  scan- 
dal, injury  to  honest  subjects,  danger  to  the  sUla, 
and  above  all,  disloyalty  to  the  I^ord  our  Qod.' 
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Therefore,  coDsideriag  the  incorrigibility  of  the 
Gitanos,  the  Spamsh  kiags  made  many  holy  ]awB 
in  order  to  deliver  their  subjects  Irom  such  per- 
nicious people. 

"  Fourthly,  the  Catholic  princes,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  by  a  law  which  they  made  in  Me- 
dina del  Campo,  in  the  year  149-1,  and  which  the 
emperor  our  lord  renewed  in  Toledo  in  1523,  and 
in  Madrid  in  1528  and  1534,  and  the  late  king 
our  lord,  in  1560,  banished  them  perpetually  from 
Spftin,  and  gave  them  as  slaves  to  whomsoever 
should  find  them,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
specified  in  the  edict — laws  which  arc  noLoriouB 
e*cu  amongst  strangers.  The  words  are : — '  We 
declare  to  be  vagabonds,  and  subject  to  the  afore- 
said penalty,  the  Egyptians  and  foreign  tinkers, 
who  by  laws  and  statutes  of  these  kingdoms  are 
commanded  to  depart  therefrom  ;  and  the  poor 
•tnrdy  beggars,  who,  contrary  to  the  order  given 
in  tb«  new  edict,  beg  for  alma  and  wander  about.' 

**  THE  LAWS    ARK   VERY  JtTST  WHICH    EXCEL  THE 
OITAKOS    FROM    THE   STATES. 

"  All  the  doctors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
GilinoB  may  be  condemned  to  deatli,  would  cou- 
nder  it  as  an  act  of  mercy  in  your  majesty  to 
banish  them  perpetually  from  Spain,  and  at  the 
time  as  exceedingly  Just.     Many  and  learned 
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men  not  onlyconeider  that  ills  just  to  expel  ihem, 
but  cannot  sufficicnlly  wonder  that  they  are  tole- 
rated in  Christian  states,  and  even  consider  that 
such  toleration  is  an  insult  to  the  kingdoms. 

"  Whilst  engaged  in  writing  this,  I  have  seen  a 
very  learned  memonal,  in  which  Doctor  Salazar 
de  Mendoza  makes  tlie  same  supplication  to  your 
majesty  which  is  made  in  this  discourse,  holding 
it  to  be  the  imperious  duty  of  every  good  govern- 
ment. 

"  It  stands  in  reason  that  the  prince  is  bound  to 
watch  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
wrongs  which  those  of  your  majesty  receive  from 
the  Gitanos  I  have  already  exposed  in  my  second 
chapter:  it  being  a  point  worthy  of  great  consi- 
deration that  the  wrongs  caused  by  the  Moriscos 
moved  your  royal  and  merciful  bosom  to  drive 
them  out,  although  they  were  many,  and  their 
departure  would  be  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  commerce,  the  royal  revalues,  and  agri- 
culture. Now,  with  respect  to  the  Gitanos,  as 
they  are  few,  and  perfectly  useless  for  every  thing, 
it  appears  more  necessary  to  drive  them  forth,  llie 
injuries  which  they  cause  being  so  numerous. 

"  Secondly,  because  the  Gitanos,  as  I  hare  al- 
ready said,  are  Spaniards ;  and  as  others  profess 
the  sacred  orders  of  religion,  even  so  do  these  M- 
lows  profess  gypsytng,  which  is  robbery,  and  ill 
the  other  vices  enumerated  in  chapter  the  sccoad. 
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And  whereas  it  is  jast  to  banish  from  the  kingdom 
thoBowho  havo  committed  any  lieary  delinquency, 
it  IB  still  more  so  to  banish  those  who  profess  to 
be  tDJurious  to  all. 

"  Thirdly,  because  all  the  kings  and  rulers  have 
altrays  endcarourcd  to  eject  from  their  kingdoms 
the  idle  and  useless.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  law  Invariably  commands  them  to  be  ex- 
pelled, and  the  republics  of  Athens  and  Corinth 
were  accustomed  to  do  so, — casting  them  forth 
like  dung,  even  as  Athenceus  writes : — Non  gemu 
koc  mortaliitm  ejieimtin  c.r  hac  urbe  i-elut  pur- 
gamiiui.  Now  the  profession  of  the  Gyy6j  is 
idleness. 

"  Fonrtfaly,  because  the  Gitanos  are  dinneis, 
nchanters,  and  mtschicvoas  wretches,  and  the 
law  commands  us  to  expel  such  from  the  state. 

"  In  the  lifth  place,  because  your  majesty,  in  the 
corics  at  present  assembled,  has  obliged  your 
royaJ  conscience  to  fulAIl  all  the  articles  voted  for 
Uie  public  service,  and  Uie  forty-ninth  says: — 'One 
of  the  things  at  present  most  necessary  to  be  done 
in  ibosG  kingdoms,  is  to  aiford  a  remedy  for  tlie 
robberies,  plundering  and  murders  committed  by 
the  Gitanos,  who  go  waudtring  about  the  coun- 
try, stealing  the  cattle  of  the  poor,  and  commit- 
ting a  Uionsand  outrages,  living  without  any  fear 
of  God,  and  being  Clirifitians  only  in  name.  It 
^  is  iherofora  deemed  expedient,  that  your  majesty 
^b  eomiDaod  them  to  quit  these  kingdoms  within  six 
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months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  rati- 
fication of  these  presents,  and  that  they  do  not 
returu  to  the  same  under  pain  of  death.' 

"  Against  this,  two  thiogs  may  possibly  be  urged: 
"  The  first,  that  the  laws  of  Spain  give  unto  the 
Gitanos  the  allemalive  of  residing  in  large  towns, 
which,  it  appears,  would  be  belter  than  eicpelling 
them.  But  experience,  recognised  by  grave  and 
respectable  men,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  well  to 
harbour  these  people  ;  for  their  houses  are  dens 
of  thieves,  Irom  whence  they  prowl  abroad  to  rob 
the  land. 

"  The  second,  that  it  appears  a  pity  to  banish  the 
women  and  children.  But  to  this  can  be  opposed 
that  holy  act  of  your  majesty  which  expelled  the 
Moriscos,  and  the  children  of  tho  Monscos,  for 
the  reason  given  in  the  royal  edict.  Whenevtr 
any  detestable  crime  is  committed  by  any  uniwr- 
rity,  it  is  tcelt  to  punish  all.  And  the  most  de- 
testable crimes  of  all  are  those  which  the  Gitanos 
commit,  since  it  is  notorious  that  they  subust  on 
what  they  steal ;  and  as  to  the  children,  thero  is 
no  law  which  obliges  us  to  bring  up  wolf-whdp«, 
to  cause  hereailer  certain  damage  to  the  flock. 

"  rr  HAS   EVER  BEEN   THE    PRACTICE    OP   PRISCE* 
TO   EXPEL   THE    GITANOS. 


"Every  one  who  considers  the  manner  of  your 
maje&ty's  government  as  the  truly  Christian  pat* 
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lern,  must  entertain  fervent  hope  that  the  advice 
proffered  in  this  discourse  will  be  attended  to ; 
more  especially  on  reflecting  thai  not  only  the 
good,  bat  even  the  most  barbarous  kings  have 
acted  up  to  it  in  their  respective  dominions. 

"  Pharaoh  was  bad  enough,  nevertheless  faejudg- 
ed  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  dangerous  to  the 
»tale,  because  Ihey  appeared  to  him  to  be  living 
without  any  certain  occupation  ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  Chaldeans  cast  Uieui  out  of  Babylon. 
Amaais,  King  of  Egj-pt,  drove  all  the  vagrants 
from  his  kingdom,  forbidding  them  to  return 
under  pain  of  death.  The  Soldan  of  Egypt  ex- 
pelled the  Torlaqtiis.  The  Moors  did  the  same, 
and  Dajazet  cast  tbeni  out  of  all  tlie  Ottoman 
•mpire,  according  to  Leo  Clavius. 

**  111  the  second  place,  the  Christian  princes  have 
deemed  it  an  im|)ortant  measure  of  state. 

"  Tho  emperor  our  lord,  in  the  German  Diets  of 
the  year  1548,  expelled  the  GitAnos  from  all  his 
empire,  and  these  were  the  words  of  the  decree  : 
— '  Zigenncr  quos  compertum  est  prodilores  esse, 
et  exploralorcs  hostium  nusquam  in  imperio  lo- 
com  inveniunto.  In  deprchensos  vis  et  injuria 
sine  fraude  esto.  Fides  puhlica  Zigeuners  ne 
dalor,  nee  data  servator.' 

"  The  King  of  France,  Francis,  expelled  them 
from  thence ;  and  the  Duke  of  Terranova,  when 
Goreinor  of  Milan  for  our  lord  the  king,  obliged 
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them  to  depart  from  that  terriLoiy  under  paio  of 
death. 

"Thirdly,  there  ts  one  gratid  reason  which  ought 
to  be  conclusive  in  moving  him  who  8o  mucti 
values  himself  in  being  a  faithful  son  of  the 
church, — I  mean  the  example  which  Pope  Ku« 
the  Fifth  gave  to  all  the  princes ;  for  he  drove  the 
Gilanos  from  all  his  domains,  and  in  the  yeai 
1566,  he  expelled  the  Jews,  assigning  as  reasons 
for  their  expulsion  those  which  are  more  closely 
applicable  to  the  Gitanos ;  —  namely,  that  they 
sucked  the  vitals  of  the  state,  without  being  of 
any  utility  whatever ;  tliat  they  were  thieves  them- 
selves,  and  harbourers  of  others ;  that  they  were 
wizards,  diviners,  and  wretches,  who  induced 
people  to  believe  that  they  knew  the  future,  which 
is  what  the  Gitanos  at  present  do  by  telling  for- 
tunes. 

"  Vour  majesty  has  already  freed  us  from  greater 
and  more  dangerous  enemies  ;  &aish,  therefore,  the 
enterprise  begun,  whence  will  result  univereal  joy 
and  security,  and  by  which  your  majesty  will  earn 
immortal  honour.     Amen. 

"  O  Regum  summe,  honun  plura  ne  temmw 
(ahsit)  ne  forti^  tempsisse  Hispanite  periculoi 


Pebbaps  there  is  no  country  in  which  more  law  8 
bate  btrcn  framed,  having  ia  view  the  exUnctioii 
aod  »uppreasioo  of  llie  Gypsy  name,  race,  and 
■lannct  of  life,  than  Spain.  Every  monarch, 
during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  appears 
•t  his  accvBston  to  tlic  throne  to  have  considered 
llut  one  of  his  first  and  most  imperative  duties 
io  suppressing  or  checking  the  robberies, 
titd  other  enormities  of  the  Gitanos,  with 
wbi£b  the  whole  country  seems  to  have  re- 
soondrd  since  the  time  of  their  first  appearance. 

They  have,  by  royal  edicts,  been  repeatedly 
faanisbed  from  Spain,  under  terrible  penalties, 
imlvM  ifacy  renounced  their  inreterate  habits ;  and 
kr  the  purpose  of  eventually  confounding  them 
frilh  the  residue  of  the  population,  they  have  been 
forbidden,  even  when  stationary,  to  reside  together, 
Cfery  finnily  being  enjoined   to  live  apart,   and 
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Deither  to  seek,  nor  to  hold  commimlcallon  with 
otbers  of  the  race. 

We  shall  say  nothing  at  present,  as  to  ibe 
wisdom  whicli  dictated  these  provisions,  nor 
whether  otbers  might  not  have  been  devised, 
better  calculated  to  produce  the  end  desired. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  were  never,  or  very 
imperfectly,  put  in  force,  and  for  reasons  with 
which  their  expediency  or  equity  (which  no 
one  at  the  time  impugned)  bad  no  connexion 
whatever. 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  country  like  Spain,  abonnd- 
ing  in  ttildemesses  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains,  the  task  of  hunting  down  and  exter* 
miuatiug,  or  banishing  the  roving  bonds,  would 
have  been  found  one  of  no  slight  difliculty,  even 
if  such  had  ever  beeu  attempted ;  but  it  mast  bo 
remembered,  that  from  an  early  period  colonies 
of  Gitanos  have  existed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Spain,  where  tlie  men  have  plied  the  trades  of 
jockeys  and  blacksmiths,  and  the  women  subsisted 
by  divination,  and  all  kinds  of  fraud.  Theae 
colouies  were,  of  course,  always  within  the  reach 
of  the  hand  of  justice,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  more  interfered  with  than  the  roving 
and  iudcpeudent  bands,  and  that  any  serioua  at- 
tempts were  made  to  break  them  up,  though 
notorious  as  nurseries  and  refuges  of  crime. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  pure  and  uneoirupt 
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jnxtice  has  never  existed  in  Spain,  as  far  at  least 
u  record  will  allon*  us  to  judge ;  not  that  the 
principles  of  joslice  have  been  less  understood 
Aan  in  other  countries,  but  because  the  entire 
^stem  of  justiciary  administration  is  Gbamelessly 
profligate  and  vile. 

Spanish  justice  has  invariably  been  a  mockery, 
A  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold,  terrible  only  to  the 
feeble  and  innoccnl,  and  an  instrument  of  cruelty 
and  ararice. 

The  tremendous  satires  of  Le  Sage  upon  Span- 
ish corregidors  and  alguazils,  are  true,  even  at  the 
pRMnt  day,  and  the  most  notorious  offenders  can 
genenlly  escape,  if  able  to  administer  sufficient 
bribes  to  tbc  ministers  *  of  what  is  misnamed 
justice. 

The  reader,  whilst  perusing  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  framed  against  the  Gilanos, 
will  be  filled  with  wonder  that  the  Gypsy  sect 
•till  exists  in  Spain,  contrary  to  the  declared  will 
of  the  sovereign  aud  the  nation,  so  often  repeated 
during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years;  yet  such 
is  the  fact,  and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  corruption. 

It  was  notorious  that  the  Gitunos  had  powerful 
friends  and  favourers  in  every  district,  who  sanc- 

*  A  farourile  mjiag  uuongn  liiia  dan  of  pcopk.  i>  the  rollow- 
tof :  *■  El  pncHO  quo  cada  imo  mnu  de  hi  ottaa." 
rOL.    I.  K 
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tioned  and  encouraged  them  ib  their  Gypsy  prac- 
tices. These  their  fautore  were  of  all  ranks  and 
grades,  from  the  corregidor  of  nohle  blood,  to  the 
low  and  obscure  escribano ;  and  from  the  viceroy 
of  the  province,  to  the  archer  of  the  Hermandad. 

To  the  high  and  noble,  they  were  known  as 
Chalanes,  and  to  the  plebeian  functionaries,  as 
people  who,  notwithstanding  their  general  porerty, 
could  pay  for  protection. 

A  law  was  even  enacted  against  these  protecton 
of  the  Gitanos,  which  of  course  failed,  as  the 
execution  of  the  law  was  confided  to  the  very  de> 
linquents  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Tboa, 
the  Gilano  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged  animals 
openly,  though  be  subjected  himself  to  the  penalty 
of  death  by  so  doing,  or  left  bis  habilalion  when 
lie  thought  fit,  though  such  an  act,  by  tlie  law  of 
the  land,  was  punishable  with  the  galleys. 

In  one  of  iheir  songs  they  have  commemorate 
the  impunity  with  which  they  wandered  about : 
The  escribano,  to  whom  the  Gitanos  of  the 
neighbourhood  pay  contribution,  on  a  strange 
Gypsy  being  brought  before  bim,  instantly  orders 
him  to  be  liberated,  assigning  as  a  reason,  tbatfac 
is  no  Gitano,  but  a  legitimate  Spaniard : 

•'  I  left  my  bouK,  Utd  walked  about. 
The;  sGiied  me  {u^  >d>I  bimud  : 
It  B  ■  Gyp^  ifaief,  they  eboul, 
Tite  Spoauuib  tiera  baw  fouad 
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"  From  onl  ibe  prison  me  ihcj  led, 
Before  the  §cribe  thej  brought : 
It  if  no  Gjpi;  thief,  he  g»d, 
Tbe  Spanurdi  bare  bams  caught.*' 


In  a  word,  ooUiing  was  to  be  g^oed  by  iuter- 
fcriag  with  the  Gitanos,  by  ibose  in  wbose  bands 
ibc   power   was   vested ;    but,   on   the   contrary, 
Bomelbing  was  to  be  lost.    The  chief  sufierers  wett  ■ 
the  labomere,  and  ibey  had  no  power  to  right  I 
ibcmselres,  though  their  wrongs  were  universally  ' 
admitted,  and  laws  for  their  protection  continually 
being  made,  which  their  enemies  contrived  to  set 
al  nought ;  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

The  first  law   issued  against  the  Gypsies  i 
p«an  to  have  been  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  J 
at  Medina  Del  Cauipo,  in  U99.     In  this  edict  j 
tlii-y  were  commanded,  under  ciTtain  penalties,  to  ] 
become  stationary  in  towns  and  villages,  and  W  | 
provide  themselves  with  masters  whom  they  might  | 
Mrve  for  their  maintenance,  or  in  default  tbcTeof,.] 
to  quit  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  sixty  days.    No  J 
msotion  is  made  of  the  country  to  which  they  I 
wen  expected  to  betalce  themselves  in  the  event  -^ 
of  their  qiiitting  Spain.   Perhaps,  as  they  arc  called 
Egyptians,   it   was  concluded   tliat   (hey  would 
Ibrtliwith  return   to  Egypt;   but  the  framers  of 
the   law   never   seem   to   have   considered  what 
means  these  Egyptians  possessed  of  transporting 
r  bmilies  and  themselves  across  the  sea   to  _ 
K  2 
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such  a  distance,  or  if  they  belook  LhemsclTes  to 
other  countries,  what  reception  a  host  of  people, 
confessedly  thieves  and  vagabonds,  were  likely  tn 
meet  with,  or  whether  it  was  fair  in  the  two 
Christian  princes  to  get  rid  of  such  a  nuisance  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Such  maltetB 
were  of  course  left  for  the  Gypsies  theniselves  lo 
settle. 

In  this  edict,  a  class  of  individuals  is  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  Gilonos,  or  Gyp- 
sies, but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  name  of 
foreign  tinkers,  or  Calderos  estrangeros.  By  tliese, 
we  presume,  were  meant  the  Calabnans,  who  are 
still  to  be  seen  upon  the  roads  of  Spain,  wander- 
ing about  Irom  town  to  town,  in  much  the  same 
May  as  ibe  itinerant  tinkers  of  England  al  the 
present  day.  A  man  half  a  savage,  a  haggard 
woman,  who  is  generally  a  Spaniard,  a  wretched 
child,  and  still  more  miserable  donkey,  compose 
the  group;  the  gains  are  of  course  exceedingly 
scanty,  nevertheless  ttiis  life,  seemingly  so  wretched, 
has  its  charms  for  these  outcasts,  who  live  with- 
out care  and  anxiety,  witliout  a  thought  beyond 
tlie  present  hour,  and  who  steep  as  sound  in 
ruined  posadas  and  venlas,  or  in  ravines  amongst 
rocks  and  pines,  as  the  proudest  grandee  in  bi« 
palace  at  Seville  or  Madrid. 

Don  Carlos  and  Donna  Juanna,  at  Toledo  ld39, 
confirmed  the  edict  of  Medina  del  Campo  agUDst 
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the  Egyptians,  n-iih  the  addition,  that  if  any 
Egyptian,  after  the  eicpiration  of  the  sixty  days, 
should  be  found  wandering  about,  he  should  be 
*enl  to  the  galleys  for  six  years,  if  above  Uie  age 
of  twenty  and  aader  that  of  fifty,  and  if  tinder 
or  above  those  years,  punished  as  the  preceding 
law  prorides. 

Philip  the  Second,  at  Madrid,  156f),  after  com- 
manding that  all  the  laws  and  edicts  be  obsened, 
l>y  which  the  Gypsies  are  forbidden  to  wander 
i^MUt,  and  commanded  to  establish  themselves, 
ordains,  with  the  view  of  restraining  their  thievish 
and  cheating  practices,  that  none  of  them  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  any  thing,  either  within  or  without 
fain  or  markets,  if  not  provided  with  a  testimony 
•tgned  by  the  notary  public,  to  prove  that  they 
have  a  settled  residence,  and  where  it  may  be ; 
which  testimony  must  also  specify  and  describe 
the  horses,  cattle,  linen,  and  other  things,  which 
they  can7  forth  for  sale ;  otherwise  they  arc  to  bo 
punished  as  thieves,  and  what  they  attempt  to 
sell  considered  as  stolen  property. 

Philip  the  Tliird,  at  Bdem,  in  Portugal,  1619, 
commands  all  the  Gypsies  of  the  liingdom  to  quit 
the  same  within  the  term  of  sis  months,  and 
DCTcr  to  return,  under  pain  of  death ;  those  who 
should  wish  to  remain,  are  to  establish  themselves 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  one  thousand 
families  and  upwards,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed 
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the  nse  of  the  dress,  name,  and  language  of  Gyp- 
sies, in  order  that,  forasmuch  a*  they  are  not  »uch 
by  nation,  this  name  and  manner  of  life  may  be 
for  evermore  confounded  and  forgotten.  They 
are  moreover  forbidden,  under  the  sarae  penalty, 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  buying  or  selling 
of  cattle,  whether  great  or  small. 

The  most  curious  portion  of  the  above  law,  is 
the  passage  in  which  these  people  are  dcclEtred 
Dot  to  be  G)-psies  by  nation.  If  they  are  not 
Gypsies,  who  are  they  then  ?  Spaniards  ?  If  so, 
what  right  had  the  King  of  Spain  to  send  the 
refuse  of  his  subjects  abroad,  to  corrupt  other 
lands,  over  which  he  had  no  jurisdiction  ? 

The  Moors  uerc  sent  back  to  Africa,  under 
some  colour  of  justice,  aa  they  came  originally 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  but  what  would  bare 
been  said  to  such  a  measure,  if  the  edict  which 
banished  them  had  declared  that  tbey  weie  not 
Moors,  but  Spaniards  ? 

The  law,  moreover,  in  stating  that  they  are  not 
Gypsies  by  nation,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
in  that  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  distingiiish 
them  from  other  Spaniards,  so  soon  as  tbey  should 
have  dropped  the  name,  language,  and  dress  of 
Gypsies.  How,  therefore,  provided  they  were 
like  other  Spaniards,  and  did  not  carry  the  mark 
of  another  nation  on  their  countenances,  could  it 
be  known  whether  or  not  they  oheywl  tlie  law, 
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vrbich  commanded  them  to  live  only  in  populous 
Utwiis  or  vilUges,  or  how  could  tbey  be  detected 
in  the  buying  or  selling  of  cattle,  whicb  the  latr 
forbids  tbem  under  pain  of  death  ? 

The  attempt  to  abolish  the  Gypsy  name  and 
Dunncr  of  life,  might  have  been  made  without  the 
avertioD  of  a  palpable  absurdity. 

Philip  the  Fourth,  May  8,  1633,  after  reference 
to  the  evil  lives  and  want  of  religion  of  the  Gypsies, 
sod  the  complaints  made  against  them  by  prelates 
■Ddolbers,  declares  "that thelawsbitherto  adopted 
noce  the  year  1499,  huvc  been  inefficient  to  re- 
■train  their  excesses;  that  they  are  not  Gypsies 
by  origin  or  nature,  but  have  adopted  this  form 
of  life ;"  and  then,  after  forbidding  them,  according 
to  custom,  the  dress  and  language  of  Gyitsies, 
under  the  usual  severe  penalties,  he  ordains : 

"  1st.  That  under  the  same  penalties,  the  afore- 
Mid  people  shall,  within  two  months,  leave  the 
quarters  (barrios)  where  they  now  live  with  the 
dcooptiuation  of  Gilanos,  and  that  they  shall 
wparate  from  each  other,  and  mingle  wiih  the 
olhet  inhabitants,  and  that  they  shall  liold  no 
more  meetings,  neither  in  public  nor  in  secret ; 
that  tlie  ministers  of  justice  arc  to  obser^-e,  with 
particular  diligence,  how  they  fulfil  these  com- 
mands, and  whether  they  hold  communicaUon 
with  each  other,  or  marry  amongst  themselves; 
and  bow  they  fulfil  the  obligations  of  Christians 
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by  assisting  at  sacred  worship  id  the  churches ; 
upon  which  latter  point  they  are  to  procure  in- 
formation  with  all  possible  secresy  from  the  cu- 
rates and  clergy  of  the  parishes  where  the  Gitdnos 
reside. 

"  2dly.  And  in  order  to  extirpate,  in  evei; 
way,  the  name  of  Gilanos,  we  ordain  that  they 
be  not  called  so,  and  that  no  one  venture  to  call 
them  so,  and  that  such  shall  be  esteemed  a  veiy 
heavy  injury,  and  shall  be  punished  as  such,  if 
proved,  and  that  nought  pertaining  to  the  Gyp- 
sies, their  name,  dress,  or  aclions,  be  represented, 
either  in  dances  or  in  any  other  performance, 
under  the  penalty  of  two  years'  banishment,  and 
a  mulct  of  fifty  thousand  maravedis  to  whomso- 
ever shall  offend  for  the  first  time,  and  double 
punishment  for  the  second." 

The  above  two  articles  seera  to  have  in  view 
the  suppression  and  breaking  up  of  the  Gy^sy 
colonies  established  in  the  large  towns,  more 
especially  the  suburbs;  farther  on,  mention  is 
made  of  the  wandering  bands. 

"  4thly.  And  forasmuch  as  wo  have  understood 
that  numerous  Gilauos  rove  in  bands  through 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  committing  rob- 
beries in  uninhabited  places,  and  even  invading 
some  email  villages,  to  tlio  great  terror  and  danger 
of  the  inhabitants,  we  give  by  this  our  law  a 
general   commission  to  all   ministers  of  justiev* 
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wbelber  appertaining  to  royal  domains,  lordships, 
or  abbatial  territories,  that  every  one  may,  in  his 
district,  proceed  to  the  imprisonment  and  chastise- 
ment uf  the  delinquents,  and  may  pass  beyond 
bis  own  jurisdiction  in  pursuit  of  them;  and 
we  also  command  all  ibe  ministers  of  justice 
aforesaid,  that  on  receiving  information  tliat  Gi- 
taoos  or  highwaymen  are  proH  hng  in  their  dis- 
iricUt,  they  do  assemble  at  an  appointed  day,  and 
wilh  the  necessary  preparation  of  men  and  arms 
they  do  htmt  down,  take,  and  deliver  them  under 
«  good  guard  to  the  nearest  officer  holding  the 
royal  commission." 

Carlos  the  Second  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
bis  predecessors,  with  respect  to  the  Gitanos.  By 
a  law  of  the  20th  of  November,  1692,  he  inhibiu 
the  Gilanos  from  living  in  towns  of  less  than  one 
thousand  heads  of  families  (vecinos),  and  pursuing 
aay  trade  or  employment,  save  the  cultivation  of 
tba  ground ;  (rom  going  in  the  dress  of  Gypsies, 
or  spenking  the  language  or  gibberish  which  they 
nae;  from  living  apart  in  any  particular  quarter  of 
the  town ;  from  visiting  fairs  with  cattle,  great  or 
anall,  or  even  selling  or  exchanging  such  at  any 
time,  unless  with  the  testimonial  of  the  public 
tiotaiy  Oiat  they  were  bred  within  their  own 
houses.  By  this  law  they  are  also  forbidden  to 
bate  fire-arms  in  their  possession. 

So  far  from  being  abashed  by  this  law,  or  tlie 
k3 
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precediog  one,  the  Gitanos  seem  to  have  iacreased 
in  excesses  of  every  kind.  Only  three  years  after, 
(I2th  June,  1695,)  the  same  roonarch  deemed  h 
necessary  to  publish  a  new  law  for  their  persecu- 
tion and  chastisement.  This  law,  wUch  is  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  consists  of  twenty-nine  articles. 
By  the  fourth  they  are  forbidden  any  other  exer- 
cise or  manner  of  Hfe  llian  that  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields,  in  which  their  wives  and  childreti> 
if  of  competent  age,  are  to  assist  them. 

Of  every  other  office,  employment,  or  commerce, 
they  are  declared  incapable,  and  especially  of 
being  hlackswitha. 

By  the  fidb,  they  are  forbidden  to  keep  borees 
or  mares,  either  within  or  nHlhout  their  hottwa, 
or  to  malie  use  of  them  in  any  way  whatever, 
under  the  penalty  of  two  months'  imprisonment 
and  the  forfeiture  of  Euch  animals;  and  any  one 
lending  them  a  horse  or  a  mare,  is  to  forfeit  ibe 
same,  if  it  be  found  in  their  possession.  They 
are  declared  only  capable  of  keeping  a  mule,  or 
some  lesser  heast,  to  assist  them  in  their  labour, 
or  for  the  use  of  their  families. 

By  the  twelflh,  they  are  to  be  punished  wilb 
six  years  in  tlie  galleys,  if  thej  leave  the  towns  or 
villages  in  which  they  arc  locnted,  and  pass  to 
others,  or  wander  in  the  fields  or  roads;  and  they 
ore  only  to  be  permitted  to  go  out,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise the  pursuit  of  husbandry.     In  this  edict. 
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particular  menlion  is  miidc  of  Uie  favour  and  pro- 
tection shown  to  the  Gitanos,  by  people  of  va- 
lioos  descriptions,  by  means  of  which  they  had 
been  enabled  to  follow  their  manner  of  life  undis- 
turbed, uid  to  baffle  the  sererily  of  the  laws : 

"  Article  16. — And  because  we  understand  that 
the  coutinuance  in  these  kingdoms  of  those  who 
are  called  Gitanos  haa  depended  on  tlie  favour, 
protection,  and  assistance  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced from  persons  of  different  slalioog,  we 
do  ordain,  that  whosoever,  against  whom  shall  be 
proved  the  lact  of  having,  since  the  day  of  the 
publication  hereof,  favoured,  received,  or  assisted 
tbe  said  Gitanos,  in  any  manner  whatever,  whether 
within  tlieir  houses  or  w  ilhout,  the  said  person, 
provided  he  is  noble,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
fine  of  six  thousand  ducats,  the  half  of  which 
•hall  he  applied  to  our  treasury,  and  the  other 
half  to  tlic  expenses  of  the  prosecution;  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  to  a  punishment  of  ten  years  in  the 
galleys.  And  we  declare,  that  in  order  to  proceed 
to  Uie  io6iclioQ  of  such  fine  and  punishment, 
the  eridence  of  two  respectable  witnesses,  with- 
out slain  or  suspicion,  shall  be  esteemed  legitimate 
and  conclusive,  although  they  depose  to  separate 
acta,  or  three  depositions  of  the  Gitanos  them- 
selves, made  upon  the  rack,  although  they  relate 
to  separate  and  dilTurcnt  acts  of  abetting  and  har- 
bouring." 
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The  following  article  is  curious,  as  it  bears  evi- 
dence to  Gypsy  crafl  and  cusDiDg. 

"  Arlicle  18.— And  whereas  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prove  against  the  Gitanos  the  robberies  and 
delinquencies  wiiich  they  commit,  partly  because 
they  happen  in  uninhabited  places,  but  more 
especially  on  account  of  the  mnUce  and  cunning 
with  which  ihey  execute  them  ;  we  do  ordain,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  the  merited  chastise- 
ment, that  to  convict,  in  these  cases,  those  who 
are  called  Gitanos,  the  depositions  of  the  persons 
whom  they  have  robbed  in  uninhabited  places 
shall  be  sufficient,  provided  there  are  at  least  two 
witnesses  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  and  these  of 
good  fame  and  reputation ;  and  ue  also  declare, 
that  the  corpus  delicti  may  be  proved  in  the  same 
manner  in  tliese  cases,  in  order  that  the  ctdpriu 
may  be  proceeded  against,  and  condemned  (o  llie 
corresponding  pains  and  punishments." 

The  council  of  Madrid  published  a  schedule, 
18th  of  August,  1705,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  villages  and  roads  were  so  much  infested  by 
the  Gilano  race,  that  there  was  neither  peace  nor 
safety  for  labourers  and  travellers  ;  the  corregidoTS 
and  justices  are  therefore  exhorted  to  use  tb«ir 
utmost  endeavour  to  apprehend  these  outJavs, 
and  to  execute  upon  them  the  punishments  en- 
joined by  the  preceding  law.  The  ministen  of 
justice  are  empowered  to  lire  upon  thorn  as  pobUc 
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enemies,  wherever  ihey  meet  them,  io  case  of 
resiBUDce  or  refusal  to  deliver  np  the  arms  the7 
carry  about  ihem. 

Philip  the  Fifth,  by  schedale,  October  1st, 
1736,  forbade  any  complaints  which  the  Gilanos 
might  have  to  mate  against  the  inferior  justices 
being  heard  in  the  higher  tribunals,  and,  on  tliat 
account,  banished  all  the  Gypsy  women  from 
Madrid,  and,  indeed,  from  all  towns  where  royal 
aadicnces  were  hold,  it  being  the  custom  of  the 
women  to  flock  up  lo  the  capital  from  the  small 
towns  and  villages,  under  pretence  of  claiming 
satisfaction  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  hus- 
bands and  relations,  and  when  there  to  practise 
the  art  of  divination,  and  to  sing  obscene  songe 
through  the  streets ;  by  this  law,  also,  the  justices 
are  particularly  commanded  not  to  permit  the 
Gilinos  lo  leave  their  places  of  domicile,  except 
in  cases  of  very  urgent  necessity. 

This  law  was  attended  witli  the  same  sacceas 
as  the  others;  the  Gitanos  led  their  places  of 
domicile  whenever  they  thought  proper,  fre- 
quented the  various  fairs,  and  played  off  their 
jockey  tricks  as  usual,  or  traversed  the  country 
in  armed  gangs,  plundering  the  small  villages, 
and  assaulting  travellers. 

The  same  monarch,  in  October,  published 
another  law  against  them,  from  St.  Lorenzo  of 
the  £scnrial.     From  the  words  of  this  edict,  and 
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the  measures  resolved  upon,  tbe  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  excesses  of  the  Gilitnofl 
at  this  period.  They  are  to  be  hunted  down 
witli  fire  and  sword,  and  even  the  sanctity 
of  the  temples  is  to  be  invaded  in  their  pursoit, 
and  the  Gilanos  dragged  from  the  horns  of  tbe 
altar,  should  they  flee  thither  for  refuge.  It  ms 
impossible,  in  Spain,  to  carry  tbe  severity  of  per- 
secution farther,  as  tbe  very  parricide  was  in  per- 
fect safety,  could  be  escape  to  the  church.  Here 
follows  part  of  this  law. 

"  I  have  resolved  that  all  the  lord -lieutenants, 
intendants,  and  conegidors  shall  publish  prods- 
matioDE,  and  Six  edicts,  to  the  effect  that  all  tbe 
Gitanos  who  are  domiciled  in  the  cities  and  towDS 
of  their  jurisdiction  shall  return  nltbin  the  space 
of  fifteen  days  to  their  places  of  domicile,  under 
penalty  of  being  declared,  at  tbe  e^ipiratioit  of 
that  terra,  as  public  banditti,  subject  to  be  fired 
at  in  the  event  of  being  found  with  arms,  or  with- 
out them,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  places  of 
domicile ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  afore- 
said, tbe  lord  lieutenants,  intendants,  and  cor- 
re^dors  are  strictly  commanded,  that  either  Husf 
themselves,  or  suitable  persons  deputed  by 
ihem,  march  out  with  armed  soldiery,  or  if 
there  be  none  at  band,  with  the  militias  and 
their  officers,  accompauied  by  the  horse  rangers 
destined  for  the  protection  of  tbe  revenue,  for  tlie 
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purpose  of  scouring  tlie  whole  dietrict  within 
their  jurisdictioD,  tnaking  use  of  all  possible 
diligence  to  apprehend  such  Gitanos  as  are  to  bo 
found  on  the  public  roads  and  other  places  be- 
yond their  domiciliary  bounds,  and  to  inSict  upon 
them  the  penalty  of  death,  for  the  mere  act  of 
being  found. 

"  And  in  the  event  of  their  taking  refiige  in  sa- 
cred places,  they  are  empowered  to  drag  them 
forth,  and  conduct  them  to  the  neighbouring  pri- 
sons and  fortresses,  and  provided  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  proceed  against  the  secular,  in  order  that 
they  be  restored  to  the  church,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  recourse  to  force,  coun- 
tenanced by  laws  declaring,  even  as  I  now  de- 
clare, that  all  the  Gitanos,  who  shall  learc  their 
allotted  places  of  abode,  are  to  be  held  as  incor- 
rigibtc  rebels,  and  enemies  of  the  public  peace." 

From  this  period,  until  the  year  1780,  various 
olb«r  laws  and  schedules  were  directed  against 
the  Git&nos,  which,  as  tfaey  contain  nothing  very 
new  or  remarkable,  we  may  be  well  excused  from 
particularizing.  In  1783,  a  law  was  passed  by 
ibe  government,  widely  differing  in  character 
firom  any  which  had  hitherto  been  enacted  in 
connexion  with  the  Gilano  caste  or  religion  i 
Spain. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


K  at  Set 

H  the 

^ft         erecU< 


Cablos  Teeckro,  or  Charles  the  Third,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  the  year  1759,  and  died  in 
1788.  No  Spanish  monarch  has  left  behind  a 
more  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen  ;  indeed,  he  is  the 
only  one  who  is  remembered  at  all  by  all  ranks 
and  conditions  ;  —  perhaps  he  took  the  surest 
means  for  preventing  his  name  being  forgotten, 
by  erecting  a  durablo  monument  in  every  large 
town, — wc  do  not  mean  a  pillar  surmounted  by 
a  statue,  or  a  colossal  figure  on  horseback,  but 
some  useful  and  stately  public  edifice.  All  the 
magnificent  moderu  buildings  which  attract  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  in  Spain,  sprang  up  during 
the  reign  of  Carlos  Tercero, — for  example,  t!»e 
museum  at  Madrid,  the  gigantic  tobacco  fabric 
at  Seville, — half  fortress,  half  roanufactorj', — and 
the  Parol,  at  Corunna.  We  suspect  that  these 
erecUons,  which  speak  to  the  eye,  have  gained 
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bill)  fsr  greater  credit  amongst  Spaniards,  than 
l>)e  support  wliicli  lie  afforded  to  liberal  opinions, 
u'btcli  Marred  to  fan  the  flame  of  iasuirection  in 
the  new  world,  and  eventually  lost  for  Spain  her 
tnuisallaDtic  empire. 

Wfl  have  said  that  he  left  behind  him  a  favour- 
able  impression  amongBt  the  generality  of  hts 
countr^'men ;  by  which  we  mean  the  great  body 
found  in  e?ery  nation,  who  neither  think  nor 
reaftou, — for  there  are  amongst  the  Spaniards  not 
a.  few  who  deny  that  any  of  his  actions  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  All  his 
thoaghts,  say  they,  were  directed  to  bunting — and 
hunting  alone;  and  all  the  days  of  the  year  he 
employed  himself  either  in  hunting  or  in  prepa- 
ralton  for  the  sport.  In  one  expedition,  in  the 
porlts  of  llic  Pardo,  he  spent  several  millions  of 
reals.  The  noble  cdiliccs  which  adorn  Spain, 
though  built  by  his  orders,  are  less  due  to  his 
nigu  than  to  the  anterior  one, — to  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  who  left  immense  treasures, 
«  small  portion  of  which  Carlos  Tercero  devoted 
to  tbcsc  purposes,  squandering  away  the  remain- 
der. It  is  said  that  Carlos  Tercero  was  no  Iriend 
to  superstition ;  yet  how  litUc  did  Spain  during 
ht<  time  gain  in  religious  liberty.  Hie  great  part 
of  the  nation  remained  intolerant  and  tlicocratic 
as  before,  the  other  and  smaller  section  turned 
pliilowphtc,  but  after  the   insane  manner  of  the 
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French  revoluUoniets,  intolerant  in  its  incredulity, 
and  believing  more  in  the  "  Encjclopedie,"  than 
in  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarene. 

We  should  not  have  said  thus  much  of  Carlos 
Tcrcero,  whose  character  has  been  extravagantly 
praised  by  the  multitude,  and  severely  criticised 
by  the  discerning  few  who  look  deeper  than  ibe 
surface  of  things,  if  a  law  passed  during  bis 
reign  did  not  connect  him  intimately  with  tfae 
hbtory  of  the  Gitanos,  whose  condition  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  has  already  altered,  and  over  whose 
future  destinies  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  thai  it  will 
exert  considerable  influence.  Whether  Carlos 
Tercero  had  any  thing  farther  to  do  with  ils 
enactment  than  subscribing  it  with  his  own  hand, 
is  a  point  difficult  to  determine  i  the  chances  an 
that  ho  bad  not ;  there  is  damning  evidence  •  to 
prove  that  in  many  respects  he  was  a  mere  Nim< 
rod,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  character 
would  occupy  his  thoughts  much  with  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  especially  such  a  class 

■  Amor^  the  arcIuTei  of  Simincai  (here  ue  prewrred  twkoi 
Tolumei  in  4to.  of  manuicripl  lelten  of  Cvlos  Teraro  ;  Amj  Mi 
Im  comqiondence  with  ccrlaia  NeipoiiUD  geoti?,  ha  bimd*. 
Theie  tetten  (we  have  read  nuDy)  contiin  nothing  mare  ihaa 
■DDOunti  traiinnitt«l  b;  ihe  king  to  then  indiridud*,  of  llie  iiiU 
boMt,  Miei<  1"^  ■nuUer  game,  vliich  he  h*d  ihuig^icfvd  in  hk 
balidat  y  moHlttiat  i — goodly  nulten  la  engage  the  attenlkifl  of  • 
monirdi,  wliilM  hii  Hceu, — uid  lucb  flccit  I — were  bang  burnt  and 
tunk,  and  Ihe  most  ifJeDdid  empire  in  the  worid  ■*•  ilippiag  hMB 
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m  ibe  GilanoB,  however  willing  to  build  public 
•dilices,  gratifyiag  to  Lis  vanity,  with  the  money 
wbich  a  provident  predecessor  hiid  amassed. 

The  law  in  question  is  dated  I9th  Sept.  1783. 
It  is  entitled,  "  Rules  for  repressing  and  chas- 
tising ihe  ragrant  loodc  of  life,  and  other  ez> 
•Mses,  of  those  who  are  called  Gitauos."  It  is  in 
Bsny  respects  widely  different  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding laws,  and  on  that  accouut  we  hare  sepa- 
ntcd  it  from  them,  deeming  it  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of 
A  compaiatively  enlightened  spirit,  for  Spain  had 
drcftdy  begun  to  emerge  from  the  dreary  night  of 
Monachtsm  and  bigotry,  though  the  light  which 
]beamed  upon  her  was  not  that  of  the  gospel,  but 
nf  modern  philosophy.  The  spirit,  however,  of 
Ihe  wTilers  of  the  Encyclopedic  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Torqucmada  and  Moucada,  and  how- 
'•rer  deeply  we  may  lament  the  many  grievous 
>0nia*ioiis  ia  the  law  of  Carlos  Tercero,  (for  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of 
ihts  GitanoB,)  we  prefer  it  in  all  points  to  that  of 
Philip  the  Tltird,  and  to  the  law  passed  during 
Ir  Ibe  reign  of  that  unhappy  victim  of  monkish 
V  Inad,  perfidy,  and  poison,  Charles  the  Second, 
f  Whoever  framed  the  law  of  Carlos  Tercero 
with  respect  to  tlie  Giianos, — and  it  is  possible 
Ihat  the  famous  Count  de  Aranda  dictated  its 
provisions,  — bad  sense  enough   to   see    that   it 
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would  be  impossible  lo  reclaim  and  bring  them 
within  tlie  pale  of  civilised  society,  by  pursuing 
the  course  invariably  adopted  on  former  occasions, 
— to  see  that  all  the  menacing  edicts  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  breathing  a  spirit  of  blood 
and  persecution,  had  been  unable  to  eradicate 
Gitanismo  from  Spain  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  had 
rather  served  lo  extend  it.  Whoever  framed  thin 
law,  was,  moreover,  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  administering  justice  iu  Spain,  and 
saw  the  folly  of  making  statutes  which  were 
never  put  into  effect.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
lying on  corregidors  and  alguazils  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Gypsy  sect,  the  statute  addre«sea 
itself  more  particularly  to  the  Gitanos  themseirm, 
and  endeavours  to  convince  them  tliat  it  would 
be  for  their  interest  to  renounce  their  much  che- 
rished Gitanismo.  Those  who  framed  the  former 
laws  had  invariably  done  their  best  to  brand  this 
race  wiili  infamy,  and  had  marked  out  for  its 
members,  in  the  event  of  abandoning  their  Gypsy 
habits,  a  life  to  which  death  itself  must  have  been 
preferable  in  every  respect.  They  wer«  irot  to 
speak  to  each  other,  nor  to  intermany,  though,  as 
they  were  considered  of  an  impure  caste,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  other  Spaniards 
would  form  with  them  relations  of  love  or  amity, 
and  they  were  debarred  the  exercise  of  any  trade  or 
occupation  but  hard  labour,  for  which  oeither  by 
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BAlure  oor  babit  they  were  at  all  adapted.  The 
Ikm-  of  Carlos  Tercero,  on  the  coDtrary,  flung 
9peo  to  tbem  the  whole  careei  of  arts  and  sci- 
ices,  and  declared  tbem  capable  of  following 
tay  trade  or  profession  to  which  ihey  might  please 
,to  addict  ihemselves.  Here  follow  extracts  from 
tbe  abore-mcntioncd  law. 

"Art.  1.     I  declare  that  those  who  go  by  the 

me  of  Gitanos  are  not  no  by  origin  or  nature, 

r  do  tliey  proceed  from  any  infected  root. 

"  2.   I   therefore   command  that  neither   tbey 

any  one  of  tbem,  shall  use  the  language,  dress, 

i4r  vagrant  kind  of  life  which  tbey  have  followed 

vnlo  the  present  time,  under  the  penalties  here 

Wlcnc  contained. 

forbid  all  my  vassals,  of  whatever 
4Akle,  class,  and  condition  they  may  be,  to  call  or 
the  above-mentioned  people  by  the  names 
of  Oilanos,  or  New  Castiliaus,  under  the  same 
penalties  to  which  those  are  subject  who  injure 
oUiers  by  word  or  writing. 

It  is  my  will  that  those  who  abandon 
llic  said  mode  of  life,  dress,  language,  or  jargon, 
be  admitted  to  whatever  offices  or  employments 
which  tliey  may  apply  themselves,  and  likewise 
to  any  gnilds  or  commnnities,  without  any  ob- 
stacle or  contradiction  being  offered  to  them,  or 
admitted  under  this  pretext  within  or  without 
conrla  (^  law. 
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"  6.  Those  who  shall  oppose  and  refuse  the 
admission  of  ihiB  class  of  reclaimed  people  to 
their  trades  aud  guilds,  shall  be  mulcted  ten 
ducats  for  the  first  time,  twenty  for  the  second, 
aud  a  double  quantity  for  the  third  ;  and  daring 
the  time  tliey  continue  in  their  opposition  tbey 
shall  be  prohibited  from  exercising  the  same 
trade,  for  a  certain  period,  to  be  determined  by 
the  judge,  and  propotlJoned  to  the  opposition 
which  they  display. 

"  7.  I  grant  the  term  of  ninety  days,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  publication  of  this  law  in 
the  principal  town  of  ever)'  district,  in  order  thai 
all  the  vagabonds  of  this  and  any  other  class 
may  retire  to  the  towns  and  villages  where  they 
may  choose  to  locale  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception, for  the  present,  of  the  capital  and  the 
royal  residences,  in  order  that,  abandoning  the 
dress,  language,  and  behaviour  of  those  who  are 
called  Gilanos,  they  may  devote  Ihemselvex  to 
some  honest  office,  trade,  or  occupation,  it  being 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  same  be  con- 
nected with  labour  or  the  arts. 

"  8.  It  H-ill  not  be  sufficient  for  those  who  haTe 
been  formerly  known  to  follow  this  manner  of  Ufc 
to  devote  themselves  solely  to  tlie  occupation  of 
shearing  and  clipping  animals,  nor  to  tlic  traffic  of 
markets  and  fairs,  nor  still  less  to  the  occapalioa 
of  keepers   of  inns   and   vontas  in   unmhabited 
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places,  altliough  ihey  may  be  inn-keepers  withia 
towns,  which  emplojueat  shall  be  considered  as 
sufficient,   provided    always    there    be    no    well 
foaDded   indicatioua   of  their  being  deliuqueiits     i 
Ihenaelves,  or  harbourers  of  such  people. 

"  0.  At  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  the  jus- 
tices shall  proceed  against  the  disobedient  in 
Uie  following  manDcr :— Tboee  who  having  aban- 
doned the  dreas,  name,  language,  or  jargoo, 
association,  and  manners  of  Gitanos,  and  shall 
bare  moreover  chosen  and  established  a  domicile, 
but  sliall  not  have  devoted  themselves  lo  any 
office  or  employment,  though  it  be  only  that  of 
day-labourers,  shall  be  considered  as  vagrants, 
and  be  apprehended  and  punished  according  to 
the  laws  in  force  against  such  people,  without 
•ay  distinction  being  made  between  them  and 
Ihe  other  vassals. 

"  10.  Those  who  henceforth  shall  commit  any 
crimes,  having  abandoned  the  language,  dress, 
and  manners  of  Gitanos,  chosen  a  domicile,  and 
applied  themselves  to  any  office,  shall  be  pro- 
secuted and  chastised  liko  others  guilty  of  the 
tame  crimes,  without  any  difference  being  made 
between  them. 

"  11.  But  those  who  shall  have  abandoned  the 
aforeaaid  dress,  language,  and  behaviour,  and 
those  who  pretending  lo  speak  and  dress  like  the 
otlirr  vassals,  and  even  to  choose  a  domiciliary 
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residence,  shall  coDtinue  to  go  forth,  waDderiog 
about  the  roads  and  uninhabited  places,  althoagh 
it  be  with  the  pretext  of  visiting  markets  and 
fairs,  such  people  shall  be  pursued  and  taken  by 
the  justices,  and  a  list  of  them  formed,  with  their 
names  and  appellations,  age,  description,  with  the 
places  where  they  say  they  reside  and  were  bom. 

"  16,  I,  however,  except  from  punishment  the 
children  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  who  are 
not  above  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"  17.  Such,  although  they  may  belong  to  a 
family,  shall  be  separated  from  their  parents  who 
wander  about  and  have  no  employmeut,  and  shall 
be  destined  to  learn  something,  or  shall  be  placed 
out  in  hospices  or  bouses  of  instruction. 

"  20.  When  the  register  of  the  Gildnos  who  have 
proved  disobedient  shall  have  token  place,  it  shall 
be  notilied  and  made  known  to  them,  that  in  case 
of  another  relapse,  the  punishment  of  death  shall 
be  executed  upon  them  without  remission,  on 
the  examination  of  the  register,  and  proof  being 
adduced  that  they  hare  returned  to  their  former 
life." 

What  effect  was  produced  by  this  law,  and 
whether  its  results  at  all  corresponded  to  the 
views  of  those  who  enacted  it,  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  chapters  of  this  work,  in  which 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  delineate  briefly  lh<r 
present  condition  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BASAJOZ. — ^THX  GYP8IE8. — ^THE  WITHBRBD  AEM GYP8Y    LAW. 

—TRIMMING     AND     BHEA&ING. — ^METEMPSYCHOSIS PACO    AND 

ANTONIO ANTONIO    AND    THE    MAGYAR.— THE     CUAI.— PHA- 

EAOH. — THE  STEEDS  OP  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

About  twelve  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of 
January,  1836,  I  crossed  the  bridge  of  the 
Guadiana,  a  boundary  river  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  entered  Badajoz,  a  strong  town 
in  the  latter  kingdom,  containing  about  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Romans.  I  instantly  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  having  preserved  me  in  a  jour- 
ney of  five  days  through  the  wilds  of  the  Alem- 
iqo,  the  province  of  Portugal  the  most  infested 
by  robbers  and  desperate  characters,  which  I  had 
traversed  with  no  other  human  companion  than  a 
lad,  almost  an  idiot,  who  was  to  convey  back  the 
mules  which  had  brought  me  from  Aldea  Gallega. 
I  intended  to  make  but  a  short  stay,  and  as  a 
diligence  would  set  out  for  Madrid  the  day  next 
bat  one  to  my  arrival,  I  purposed  departing  there- 
in for  the  capital  of  Spain. 
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I  was  standiDg  at  the  door  of  the  inn  where  I 
had  taken  up  my  temporaiy  abode ;  the  weather 
was  gloomy,  and  rain  seemed  to  be  at  hand ;  1  was 
thinking  on  the  state  of  the  country  I  had  jnat 
entered,  which  was  involved  in  bloody  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  where  the  ministers  of  a  re- 
ligion falsely  styled  Catholic  and  Christian  were 
blowing  the  trump  of  war,  instead  of  preaching 
the  love-engendering  words  of  the  blessed  Gospel. 

Suddenly  two  men,  wrapped  in  long  doalcs, 
came  down  the  narrow  and  almost  deserted  street; 
they  were  about  to  pass,  and  the  face  of  the  nearest 
was  turned  full  towards  me ;  I  knew  to  whom  the 
countenance  which  he  displayed  must  belongs  and 
I  touched  him  on  the  arm.  Tlie  man  stopped  and 
likewise  his  companion  ;  I  said  a  certain  word^  to 
which,  after  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  re- 
sponded in  the  manner  I  expected.  The  men 
were  Gitanos  or  Gypsies,  members  of  that  singular 
family  or  race  which  has  diffused  itself  over  the 
face  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  which,  in  all  lands, 
has  preserved  more  or  less  its  original  customs 
and  its  own  peculiar  language. 

We  instantly  conmienced  discoursing  in  the 
Spanish  dialect  of  this  language,  with  which  I 
was  tolerably  well  acquainted.  I  asked  my  two 
newly  made  acquaintances  whether  tliere  were 
many  of  their  race  in  Badajoz  and  the  vicinity ; 
they  informed  me  tliat  there  were  eight  or  ten 
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(amilies  in  the  town,  and  tliat  there  were  ulbeia 
al  Merida,  a  town  about  six  leagues  distant.  1 
enquired  by  what  nicaiw  tln-y  lived,  aud  ibey  i-e- 
pKcd  that  they  and  their  brt-Uireu  princ-ipajly 
ga.iiied  a  livelihood  by  trulficbiiig  in  utules  and 
B»se£,  but  that  all  those  in  Badajoz  were  very 
poor,  with  the  cxccptioD  of  one  man,  who  was 
exceetlingly  bnlf>n!n,  or  rich,  as  be  nas  in  pus* 
Rsuon  of  many  uiiiles  aud  other  caitlc.  Tliey 
ranoved  their  cloaks  for  a  moment,  aud  1  found 
that  their  under  garments  were  rags. 

Thcj-  left  me  tn  Iiaste,  aud  w  i-ni  about  the  town 
informing  thu  rest  that  a  Hrauger  had  anivec)  nho 
spoke  Rtimmany  as  well  as  tbemselvos,  who  had 
the  faxx  of  a  Git4no,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the 
"  crriU',"  or  blood,  lu  less  llian  half  an  hour  the 
street  before  llie  inn  was  filled  with  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  Kgypl ;  I  went  onl  amongst  theiu. 
and  my  heart  sank  inlhin  uic  as  I  surveyed  them ; 
more  vilencus,  dirt,  and  misery  I  had  ncrer  before 
seen  nmongst  a  similar  uuntber  of  human  boiu^  ; 
bat  the  worst  of  all  was  llie  evil  expression  of 
their  couuteuancoB,  which  s|ioke  plaiidy  that  they 
WCTB  coiiTcrsant  with  every  species  of  crime,  and 
K  WBS  nut  long  before  I  found  that  their  count«- 
naocea  did  not  belie  them.  After  Ihey  had  aisked 
me  an  infinity  of  questions,  and  fcU  my  hands, 
bee,  and  clothex,  they  retired  to  their  own  homes. 

That  same  night  the  two  men  of  whom  I  hat« 
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alreftdj'  particularly  spoken  came  to  see  me  ;  they 
sat  down  by  the  hrasero  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
apartment,  and  began  to  smoke  small  paper  cigws. 
We  continued  for  a  considerable  lime  in  silence 
surveying  each  other.  Of  the  two  Gitanos  oue 
was  an  elderly  man,  tall  and  bony,  with  lean, 
skinny,  and  whimsical  features,  ttiouf^h  perfectly 
those  of  a  Gypsy;  lic  spoke  little,  and  his  ex- 
pressions were  generally  singular  and  grotesque; 
his  companion,  who  was  the  man  whom  I  bad 
first  noticed  in  the  street,  difiered  from  him  id 
many  respects;  he  could  be  scarcely  thirty,  and 
his  figure,  which  was  about  the  middle  height, 
was  of  Herculean  proportions;  shaggy  black  bair, 
like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  cohered  the  greatest  pan 
of  his  immense  bead;  his  face  was  frighlfillly 
seamed  with  the  small  pox,  and  his  eyes,  wbicb 
glared  like  those  of  ferrets,  peered  from  beneolh 
bu«hy  eyebrows ;  he  wore  immense  mouslacltes, 
and  his  wide  mouth  was  garnished  with  teeth  ex- 
ceedingly large  and  while ;  there  was  one  pecu- 
liarity about  him  which  must  not  be  forgottcii,  his 
right  arm  was  withered,  and  hung  down  from  bis 
shoulder  a  thin  sapless  stick,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  huge  brawn  of  the  left.  A 
figure  80  perfectly  wild  and  nncotith  I  had 
scarcely  ever  before  seen.  He  had  now  flung 
aside  his  cloak,  and  sat  before  me  gaunt  in  bia 
rags  and  nakedness ;  in  spite  of  his  appcatance, 
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howerer,  be  seemed  to  be  mucb  ihe  moat  sensible 
of  tlie  ttro,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued 
was  carried  on  chiefly  between  him  and  myself; 
this  man,  whom  I  shall  call  the  lirst  Gypsy,  was 
the  first  to  break  silence,  and  he  thus  addressed 
me,  speaking  in  Spanish,  broken  with  words  of 
ihc  Gypsy  tongne. 

Pint  Gypsy. — "  ArromAli  (In  truth)  I  little 
thoaght  when  I  saw  the  erraiio  standing  by  the 
door  of  the  posada  that  I  was  about  to  meet  a 
brother,  one  too  who,  though  well  dressed,  was 
uol  ashamed  to  speak  to  a  poor  Gitano  ;  but  tell 
me,  I  beg  yon,  brother,  from  whence  you  come ;  I 
have  beard  that  you  have  just  arrired  from  La- 
loru,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  no  Portuguese;  I 
hare  been  there  myself,  but  they  are  very  differ- 
ent from  you ;  1  rather  take  yon  to  be  one  of  the 
Corahat,  for  I  hat-e  heard  say  that  there  is  much 
of  our  blood  there.     You  are  a  Corabano,  are  you 

IHrtf- 

Mj/telf. — "  I  am  no  Moor,  though  1  hare  been 
ID  the  countr}' ;  I  was  bom  in  an  island  in  the 
We*t  Sea,  called  England,  which  I  suppose  you 
hare  beard  spoken  of." 

Firtt  Gjfp-ty, — "  Yes,  yea,  I  have  a  right  to  know 

sonicthing  of  the  English ;   I  was  bom  in  this 

^L       forus,  and  remember  the  day  when  the  English 

^M       hnndunares  clambered  over  the  walls,  and  took 

^M       lite  town  from  the  Gabin^;  well  do  I  remember 


I 
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that  day,  tbough  I  vraa  but  a  chUd !  tbe  streets 
nin  red  with  blood  and  wine. — Are  ibere  Gilanm 
then  amongst  the  Euglieh  ?" 

Mytelf. — "There  are  numbers,  and  so  there  are 
amongst  most  natiotiE  of  the  world." 

Second  Gypsy. — "  Vaya  !  And  do  the  English 
Calor^  gain  their  bread  in  the  same  nay  as  those 
of  Spain  .'  Do  they  shear  and  trim  ?  Do  they 
buy  and  change  beasts,  and  (lowering  his  voice) 
do  they  now  and  then  chore  a  gras  i" 

Myself. — "They  do  most  of  these  things  ;  the 
men  frequent  fairs  and  markets  willi  horses,  many 
of  which  they  steal,  and  the  women  tell  forlanes 
and  perform  all  hinds  of  tricks,  by  which  tht-y 
gain  more  money  than  their  husbands." 

First  Gyp-vy. — "  They  would  not  be  calleea  if 
ihcy  did  not;  I  have  known  a  Oiuina  gun 
twenty  ounces  of  gold,  by  means  of  the  hokkano 
baro,  iu  a  few  hours,  whilst  the  sillj-  Gypsy,  her 
husband,  would  be  toiling  with  his  shears  fur  a 
fortnight,  trimming  the  horses  of  Uie  Busn^,  md 
yet  not  be  a  dollar  richer  at  the  end  of  the  titnc." 

Myself. — "  You  seem  wretchedly  poor ;  arc  you 
married  ?" 

First  Gypsy. — "  I  am,  and  to  the  best  looking 
and  cleverest  callce  in  Badajoz,  ncrerthclras  wc 
have  never  thriven  since  the  day  of  our  marringr, 
and  a  curse  seems  to  rest  npon  ns  both.  Perhaps 
I  have  only  to  thank  myself;  1  was  once  rich,  utd 


I 
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had  never  le»9  than  six  borricos  lo  sell  or  ex- 
change, bill  the  day  before  my  marriage  T  suld  ail 
I  possessed,  in  order  to  havtt  a  |^tid  fieala ;  for 
Uircn  days  we  were  merry  vnnugh  ;  I  cnterlaiiicd 
e\'eTy  one  who  chose  lo  come  in,  and  dung  away 
ray  money  by  haudfuls,  so  ihat  when  the  affair 
was  ever  I  had  not  a  euarto  in  the  world,  and 
Uk!  very  people  who  had  ftasled  at  my  ex- 
pense refused  me  a  dollar  to  bejpn  again,  so  we 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  Trne  it 
is  that  1  now  and  then  shear  a  mule,  and  my  wile 
tcIU  the  babi  (fortune)  Lo  tlie  servant  girls ;  but 
tlieso  things  stand  us  in  little  stead;  the  people 
arc  now  very  much  on  the  alert,  and  my  wife, 
with  all  her  knowledge,  has  been  unable  lo  per- 
furm  any  grand  trick,  which  would  set  us  up  at 
once ;  she  wished  to  come  lo  see  you,  brother, 
thi«  oighl,  but  was  ashamed,  as  she  has  no  more 
<rlotb«s  lh»u  myself.  Last  summer  our  distress 
waft  so  great  that  we  crossed  iho  frontier  into 
rortug^J;  my  wife  sang  and  I  played  the  guitar, 
for  lliougli  I  have  but  one  arm,  and  ihul  a  Idl 
oDR,  I  have  never  known  the  want  of  iho  other. 
.\t  Kfttreuioz  I  was  cost  into  prison  as  a  thief  and 
vagabond,  and  there  I  might  hare  remained  till  I 
sLurvcd  willi  hunger ;  my  wife,  however,  soon  got 
mc  out ;  she  went  to  the  lady  of  Uie  corregidor,  to 
bom  she  told  a  most  wonderful  bulii,  promising 
tixasurea  and  litlea,  aud  I  wot  nut  what ;  so  I  was 
L3 
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set  al  Ubertj,  and  retiirned  to  Spain  as  quick  as  I 
could." 

Myxelf.—  "  Is  it  not  tlie  custom  of  the  Gypsie» 
of  Spain  to  relieve  each  other  in  distress  i — it  is 
the  rule  in  other  countrios." 

First  Gy/jny, — "El  krallis  ha  nicobado  la  liri 
de  los  Cales, — (The  king  has  destroyed  ihe  law  of 
llie  Gypsies  ;)  we  are  no  longer  the  people  w« 
were  once,  when  we  lived  amun^jitt  tlio  siems 
and  deserts,  and  kept  aloof  from  tho  Busn^  ;  we 
have  lived  amongst  the  Busuti  till  we  are  become 
almost  like  tliem,  and  we  are  no  longer  brolhen', 
ready  to  assist  each  other  at  all  times  and  seasous, 
and  very  frequently  the  Gituno  is  the  worst  ene- 
my of  his  brother." 

Myself. — "Tho  Ojtanos,  then,  no  longer  wan- 
der about,  but  have  fixed  residences  in  the  town* 
and  villages  ? " 

First  Gypny. — "  In  the  summer  lime  a  few  of 
us  assemble  together,  and  live  about  amongvl  Xhm 
plains  and  hills,  and  by  doing  so  we  frequently 
contrive  to  pick  np  a  horse  or  a  mule  for  nothing, 
and  sometimes  we  knock  down  a  Busnii  and  »trip 
him,  but  il  is  seldom  we  venture  so  far.  We  arc 
much  looked  alter  by  the  Buime,  who  hold  us 
in  great  dread,  and  abhor  us.  Sometimes,  whm 
wandering  about,  we  are  attacked  by  the  labour- 
ers, and  then  we  defend  ourselves  as  well  w  we 
can.     There  is  no  better  weapon  in  the  baucb  ol" 
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«  Git&no  than  his  'cacbas/  or  shears,  with 
which  he  trims  the  mules.  I  once  snipped  off 
the  nose  of  a  Busno,  and  opened  the  greatest  part 
of  his  cheek  in  an  affiray  at  which  I  was  present 
up  the  country  near  Trujillo.*^ 

My^df. — ^^  Have  you  travelled  much  about 
Spain  ?*' 

Fir9i  (r^flf.— "  Very  little ;  I  have  never  been 
cot  of  this  province  of  Estremadura,  except  last 
year,  as  I  told  you,  into  Portugal.  When  we 
wander  we  do  not  go  far,  and  it  is  very  rare  that 
we  are  visited  by  our  brethren  of  other  parts. 
I  have  never  been  in  Andalusia,  but  I  have  heard 
say  that  the  Gitanos  are  many  in  Andalusia,  and 
are  more  wealthy  than  those  here,  and  that  they 
follow  better  the  gypsy  law." 

Myself, — "What  do  you  mean  by  the  gypsy 

First  Gfpsf. — "Wherefore  do  you  ask,  bro- 
ther ?  You  know  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
the  Cales  better  even  than  ourselves/' 

Myself. — "  I  know  what  it  is  in  England  and 
in  Hungary,  but  I  can  only  give  a  guess  as  to 
what  it  is  in  Spain.'' 

Both  Gypsies. — "  What  do  you  consider  it  to 
be  in  Spain  ?" 

Myself. — ^*  Cheating  and  choring  the  Busn^  on 
all  occasions,  and  being  true  to  the  errute  in  life 
and  death." 
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At  lliese  words  both  the  GitAnoK  sprang  bhduI- 
Uoeously  frotii  their  seats,  and  exclaimed  wiib  a 
boisterous  shout — "  Chachipe." 

This  meeting  with  the  Gitanos  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  remaining  at  Badajoz  a  much  longer 
lime  than  I  originally  intended.  I  wished  lo 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  coniUtioii 
and  manners,  and  above  all  to  speak  Lo  tliem  of 
Christ  and  his  word ;  for  I  was  convinced,  tbiit 
should  I  travel  to  the  end  of  the  universe,  1 
should  meet  with  no  people  more  io  need  of  a 
little  Christian  exhortation,  and  I  accordingly 
continued  at  Badajoz  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

During  this  time  I  was  almost  constantly 
amongst  them,  and  as  1  g|)oke  their  language,  aiid 
was  considered  by  them  as  one  of  tlieaiselies,  I 
had  better  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  fair  con- 
clusion respecting  their  character  than  any  otboi' 
person  could  bavo  had,  whether  Spanish  or  fo- 
reigner, wiiliout  such  an  advantage.  I  found  lluU 
their  ways  and  pursuits  ivcrc  in  almost  evury 
respect  similar  to  those  of  their  Lrelhren  iii  utbcr 
countries.  By  cheating  and  swindling  thtijr 
gained  their  daily  bread ;  the  men  principally  bj 
the  arts  of  the  jockey, — by  buying,  scUiog,  Utd 
exchanging  animals,  at  which  they  are  wondw- 
fiilly  expert;  and  the  women  by  lolling  furtuneB, 
selling  goods  smuggled  from  rurlugal,  and  by 
dealing  in  love  draughu  and  diahl«n«.     The  nwl 
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innoceut  occupation  wbicli   I  observed  omongsf^ 
them   was  Iriinming   and    shearing   Iiorscs   and 
mules,  nliich  in  their  language  is  called  "  mon- 
rabar,"  and  in  Spanish  "  esquilar " ;    and   even 
whilst  exercising  this  art,   they  not  unfrequentJy 
hare  recourse  to  foul  play,  doiug  the  animal  some 
corert  injury,  in  hope  that  the  proprietor  will 
dispose  of  it  to  ibeinselves  at  an  inconsiderable  ■ 
price,  in  which   event   they  soon   restore   : 
health  ;  for  knomng  how  to  inflict  the  harm,  they  1 
knonr  likewise  bow  to  remove  it. 

Religion  ihey  have   none ;   they  never  attemiil 
mass,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  them  employ  the  namefl 
orUod,  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  but  in  execration^ 
aod  blasphemy.     From  what  1  could   learn,  it  J 
appeared  that  their  fathers  had  entertained  soms  J 
belief  in  metempsychosis;    but  they  theinsclvel  1 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  J 
•oul  perished  when  the  body  ceased  to  breathe  j  I 
and  the  argument  which  they  used  was  rationale 
roongh,  as  far  as  it  impugned  mclcnipsychosis  :- 
"  We  ha»e  been  wicked  and  miserable  enough  i 
this  life,"  they  said  ;  "  why  should  we  Uve  again  f 

I  translated  certain  portions  of  Scripture  intti 
tlurir  dialect,  which  1  frequently  read  lo  the 
especi^ly  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  P 
digal  Son,  and  told  them  that  the  latter  had  beei 
as  wicked  as  themselves,  and  both  had  sufi'crec 
as  much  or  more  ;  but  that  the  sufferings  of  lb4 
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former,  who  always  looked  forward  to  a  bk-sscd 
resurrection,  were  recompensed  by  admission,  in 
the  liie  to  come,  to  the  society  of  Abraham  and 
the  Proplicts,  and  that  the  latter,  when  he  re- 
pented of  his  sins,  was  for^rcn,  and  received  into 
as  uiicb  favour  as  the  just  son. 

They  listene<l  with  admiration  ;  but,  alas  i  not 
of  the  truths,  the  eternal  truths,  I  was  telling 
them,  but  lo  find  that  their  broken  jargon  could 
be  written  and  read.  The  only  words  of  assent 
to  the  lieavenly  doctrine  which  I  ever  obtained, 
and  tliat  rather  of  the  negative  kind,  were  the 
following  from  tlie  mouth  of  a  woman  :  — "  Bro- 
ther, you  tcU  us  strange  things,  though  perhaps 
you  do  not  lie ;  a  mouth  since,  I  would  sooner 
have  believed  these  Laics,  than  that  tliis  day  1 
should  see  one  who  could  write  Itommany." 

Two  or  ihree  days  after  my  arrival,  1  was  again 
visited  by  the  Gypsy  of  the  withered  arm,  who  1 
found  was  generally  termed  Paco,  whi(.-h  is  the 
diminutive  of  Francisco;  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  a  rather  good  looking  young  woman 
with  sharp  intelligent  features,  and  who  uppeartx) 
in  every  respect  to  bo  what  her  husband  liad  re- 
presented licr  on  the  former  risit.  f^ha  was  very 
poorly  clad,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
sharpness  of  tlje  weather,  carried  no  manile  to 
protect  herself  from  its  inclemency, — her  raven 
bUck  hall  depended  behind  as  far  down  as  ket 
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faipa.  Another  Oypsy  came  with  theui,  but  not 
the  old  fellow  whom  1  had  before  seen.  This 
was  a.  man  about  forty-Qve,  drcasod  iu  a  zamarra 
ot  Bbeep-skin,  irith  a  higb-crowned  Aadalusian 
faat;  liis  complexion  was  dark  as  pepper,  and  his 
tjvn  were  full  of  sullen  fire.  In  his  appearance 
be  exhibited  a  goodly  compound  of  Gypsy  and 
buidit. 

Paca. — "  Laches  chibeses  te  diuelc  Undebel ; 
(May  God  ^rant  you  good  days,  brother.)  This 
is  ray  wife,  and  this  is  iny  wile's  fallier." 

Mynel/.—^"  I  am  glad  to  see  ihem.  What  are 
their  names  ?" 

Paco. —  "Maria  and  Anlonio;  their  other 
namo  i&  Lopez." 

My»ey. — *'  UavQ  they  do  Gypsy  namt^s  ?" 

Paco.  —  *' Tliey   have   no   other   names   than 


Myielf. — "  Then  in  this  respect  the  Gitanos  of 
Spain  are  unlike  ihone  of  my  country.  iM'ery 
t  there  lias  two  uam«s  ;  one  by  which  tliey 
town  to  the  Busnv,  and  anoUicr  which  tliey 
tongst  ihemsclTCE." 
Antonio. — "  Give  me  your  hand,  brotln-r!  1 
should  have  come  to  see  you  before,  hut  I  liave 
heen  to  OUrcnzan  in  search  of  a  hiirs<>.  What  1 
have  bcanl  of  ynti  lias  iilU-d  uic  with  much  dv- 
•ite  to  know  you,  aud  I  now  see  thai  you  ran  tell 
me  many  ibiogs  which  I   am  ignorant  oL    1  aiu 
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Zincalo  by  the  foar  sides,  —  I  love  our  blood, 
and  1  liate  that  of  the  Dusne.  Had  I  my  will  I 
would  wash  my  face  every  day  in  the  blood  of 
the  BusQi^-,  for  the  Busiie  are  made  only  lo  be 
robbed  and  to  be  slaughtered  ;  but  I  love  the  Oa- 
lore,  and  I  love  lo  hear  of  things  of  the  Calore, 
especially  from  those  of  foreign  lands  ;  for  tlie 
Calor^  of  foreign  lands  know  more  than  wn  of 
Spain,  and  more  resemble  our  fathers  of  old." 

Myself. — "  Have  you  ever  met  before  with  Ca- 
Ior6  who  were  not  Spaniards  ?" 

Atitonio. — "I  will  tell  you,  brother.  1  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  indepeiideoce  againsL 
the  French.  War,  it  is  Ime,  is  not  the  proper 
occupation  of  a  Gitano,  but  those  were  strange 
times,  and  all  those  who  could  boar  aims  were 
compelled  to  go  foith  to  lighl:  bo  1  went  with 
the  English  armies,  and  we  chased  the  Gabin« 
unto  the  frontier  of  France;  and  it  happened  once 
that  we  joined  in  desperate  battle,  and  there  woa 
n  confusion,  and  the  two  parlies  became  inter- 
mingled and  fought  sword  to  sword  and  bayonet 
to  bayonet,  and  a  French  soldier  singled  me  unt, 
and  we  fought  for  a  long  time,  cutting,  goring,^ 
and  cursing  each  other,  till  at  last  we  flung  dixnii 
our  arms  and  grappled ;  long  we  wrestled,  haif 
to  body,  but  i  found  that  I  was  the  weaker,  and 
i  fell.  Tile  French  soldier's  knee  was  on  my 
breast,  and  his   grasp  was  on  my  throat,  and  he 
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teixed  bis  bayonet,  and  he  raised  it  to  Lfanist  ma 
tfarongh  tbe  javR;  aud  his  cap  had  fallen  off,  and^ii 
i  lifted  up  ray  eyes  wildly  to  his  t&ce,  and  oux,t 
eyes  met,  and  1  gare  a  loud  shriek,  and  cried. i 
Zincalo,  Zincalo  !  and  1  felt  him  shtidder,  and  he 
relaxed  hie  gmsp  and  sUrlcd  tip,  and  lie  smota 
his  furehead  and  wept,  and  then  he  came  to  me 
and  knelt  down  by  my  side,  fur  1  was  almost  dead, 
and  he  took  my  hand  and  callecl  ine  Brother  and 
Zincalo,  and  he  prucliice<l  his  tiask  and  poured 
wine  into  my  mouth  and  I  rovirtd,  and  ho  raised 
uie  up,  and  led  ine  from  the  concourse,  and  vve 
aat  down  un  a  knoll,  and  the  two  parties  were 
SghliDg  all  around,  and  he  said,  '  Let  the  dogs 
fighl,  and  tear  each  others'  throats  till  they  are  all 
destroyed,  what  matters  it  to  the  Zincali ;  they 
■TB  not  of  our  blood,  and  shall  that  he  sheil  for 
tbemf  So  wt)  sal  for  hours  on  the  kiioU  and 
diaoouraed  on  uiatlers  pertaining  to  our  people ; 
and  1  could  have  listened  for  years,  for  he  told 
me  atcnM  which  made  inr  cars  tingle,  and  1  soou 
fomid  that  I  know  nothing,  thoogh  I  had  hefura 
conaideied  myself  quite  Zfncato ;  hut  as  fur  hiui, 
he  knew  the  whole  cuenla;  the  Betigui  Langu* 
him  self  could  have  told  hiui  tiotliing  htit  what  he 
knew.  Ho  we  sat  till  the  suu  went  doivu  and  the 
battle  waa  over,  and  be  propotted  that  we  should 
both  flee  to  his  own  country  and  live  tlicrc  with 
■  Hw  lima  deflt  i    Auuodeu!. 
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the  Zincali ;  but  my  heart  failed  me ;  so  we  em- 
braced, and  he  departed  to  the  Gabin6,  whilst  I 
returned  to  our  own  battalions.'' 

Myself. — "  Do  you  know  from  what  country  he 
came  ?" 

Antonio. — ^^  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  Ma- 
yoro." 

Myself. — "  You  mean  a  Magyar  or  Hungarian.'* 

Antonio. — **  Just  so ;  and  I  have  repented  ever 
since  that  I  did  not  follow  him." 

Myself—''  Why  so  ?" 

Antonio. — "  I  will  tell  you :  the  king  has  de- 
stroyed the  law  of  the  Cales,  and  has  put  dis- 
union amongst  us.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
house  of  every  Zincalo,  however  rich,  was  open 
to  his  brother,  though  he  came  to  him  naked ; 
and  it  was  then  the  custom  to  boast  of  the  '  errate.' 
It  is  no  longer  so  now :  those  who  are  rich  keep  aloof 
from  the  rest,  will  not  speak  in  Calo,  and  will  have 
no  dealings  but  with  the  Busn6.  Is  there  not  a  false 
brother  in  this  foros,  the  only  rich  man  among  us, 
the  s^^ane,  the  balichow  ?  he  is  married  to  a  Busnee 
and  he  would  fain  appear  as  a  Busno !  Tell  me  one 
thing,  has  he  been  to  see  you  ?  The  white  blood, 
I  know  he  has  not;  he  was  afraid  to  see  you, 
for  he  knew  that  by  Gypsy  law  he  was  bound  to 
take  you  to  his  house,  and  feast  you  whilst  you 
remained  like  a  prince,  like  a  crallis  of  the  Cal6«, 
as  1  believe  you  are,  even  though  he  sold  the  last 


I^as  frnm  tbe  stall.  Who  b&ve  come  to  seo  j^ott} 
brother  ?  Have  ihey  not  been  &uch  as  Paco  and 
hm  wifv,  wretchci;  without  a  liouse,  ov,  at  be^t, 
otie  filled  with  cold  and  poverty ;  so  Uiat  you 
have  had  to  stay  at  a  mesuna,  at  a  posada  of  the 
Itusn4: ;  and,  moreover,  what  have  the  Calus  given 
you  &ince  you  have  been  rt'siding  here  i  Nothing, 
I  trow,  hett«r  than  lliis  rubbish,  which  is  all  I  can 
offer  yoB,  this  Meligraua  de  los  Bengucs." 

Hi-re  he  produced  u  pomegranate  from  the 
pocket  of  hifl  zaniarra,  and  flung  it  on  the  table 
with  such  force  tliat  the  fruit  bur»t,  and  the  red 
gnuDS  H'vre  scattered  on  the  floor. 

Hie  Gitiui(i!i  of  Estrcmadura  call  themselves  in 
general  Cbai  ur  Ciiabos,  and  say  that  their  ori- 
ginal country  was  Chal  or  Egypt.  I  frequently 
asked  them  nlmt  reason  they  could  assign  for 
calling  themselves  Kgyplians,  and  whether  they 
could  rcmeiitber  the  names  of  any  places  in  their 
supposed  father  latid,  but  1  soon  found  that,  like 
their  brolhren  in  other  paru  of  the  world,  they 
were  unable  to  give  any  rational  account  of  them- 
wKi-ii,  ud  pre*erved  no  recollection  of  the  places 
where  their  forefathers  bad  wandered ;  tlicir  Ian- 
guaK?,  however,  lo  a  considerable  extent,  solved 
the  riddle,  the  bnik  of  which  being  Iltndui,  point- 
ed mil  India  as  the  birth-place  of  their  race, 
wbtUt  the  number  of  Persian,  Sclavonian,  and 
modem  Greek  words  with  which  it  is  chequered. 
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spoko  plainly  as  to  the  couolries  through  which 
these  singular  people  had  wandered  before  they 
arrived  in  Spain. 

They  said  that  they  believed  themselvcH' to  he 
Egyptians,  because  their  fathers  before  Ihcm  be- 
lieved so,  who  must  know  much  tielter  ihiin  them- 
selves- They  were  fond  of  talking  of  Egypt  and 
iU  former  greatness,  tliuugh  it  was  evident  that 
they  knew  nothing  farther  of  the  country  and 
its  history  than  what  they  derived  from  sparious 
biblical  legends  current  amongst  the  Spaniards^ 
only  from  such  materials  could  thoy  have  com- 
posed the  followingaccouutof  the  manner  of  their 
expulsion  from  ihcir  native  land. 

"  There  was  a  great  king  in  Egypt,  and  his 
name  was  Pharaoh.  He  had  numerous  annies, 
with  which  he  made  war  on  all  countries,  and 
conquered  them  all.  And  when  he  had  conquered 
the  entire  world,  he  became  sad  and  ttorruwful; 
for  as  he  delighted  in  war,  he  no  longer  knew  on 
what  to  employ  himself.  At  last  he  bethoaght 
him  of  making  war  on  God ;  so  he  sent  a  defiance 
to  God,  daring  him  to  descend  from  the  sky  with 
his  angels,  and  contend  with  Pharaoh  and  bis 
armies  ;  but  God  said,  1  will  not  measure  my 
strength  with  tliat  of  a  man.  But  Gud  was  in- 
censed against  Pharaoh,  and  resolved  to  punish 
him ;  and  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  side  of  an 
cuormous  mountain,  and  be  raised  a  raging  wind, 
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and  drore  before  it  Pharaoh  and  his  armies  to 
that  hole,  and  the  abyss  received  them,  and  the 
mouDtaJD  closed  upon  them  ;  but  ivhoBoeier  goes 
to  that  mouulain  on  the  night  of  St.  John,  can 
hear  Pharaoh  and  his  amties  singing  and  yelling 
Uierein.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Pha- 
raoh and  his  armies  had  disappeared,  all  the  kings 
and  the  nations  which  had  become  subject  to 
Eyvpt  revolted  against  Kgjpt,  u  hidi,  having  lost 
her  king  and  her  armies,  was  left  utterly  without 
defence;  and  they  made  war  against  her,  and 
prevail«dagaiustheT,audtook  her  people  and  drove 
Uivm  forth,  dispersing  them  over  all  the  world." 

So  that  now,  say  the  Cbai,  "  Our  horses  diiak 
the  waters  of  the  Giiadiaoa." — (Apilyela  gras 
Chai  U  ]mnee  Lucalee.) 


"THE  STEEDS  OF  TaS   EGTFTIANS  DRINK  TBB 
WATEBS  Of  THE   GHADIAKl. 

"  The  Rgton  of  Ch>l  wn  our  dear  nsliTe  itoii, 
Where  in  fulnew  of  pleasure  kc  liced  nilhoul  luil ; 
nil  diipen'd  thmigh  >ll  Iwdis  t  ma  our  Rnlune  to  be — 
'_,,,!    .0<v  lioedM,  Goadimi,  musi  now  drink  of  Uiee. 


"  Once  kingi  oune  from  bi  to  ktwel  duirn  U  otu  gate. 
And  prinCH  rejoio'd  on  our  QiesncM  to  xul ; 
But  oaw  wha  m  mean  but  xoiihl  temv 
Our  Heedt,  GuadUns,  inufl  now  drink  of  thee. 
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"  For  the  Undebel  aaw,  from  his  throne  in  the  cknni 
That  our  deeds  they  were  foolish,  our  hearts  they  were  proud ; 
And  in  anger  he  hade  us  his  presence  to  flee — 
Our  steeds,  Quadiana,  must  now  drink  of  thee. 


"  Our  horses  should  drink  of  no  river  but  one ; 
It  sparkles  through  Chal,  *neath  the  smile  of  the  sun ; 
But  they  taste  of  all  streams  save  that  only,  and  see^. 
Apilyela  gras  Chai  la  panee  Lucalee.** 
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In  Madrid  the  Gitanos  chiefly  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ^^  mercado,^  or  the  place 
where  horses  and  other  animals  are  sold, — in  two 
narrow  and  dirty  lanes,  called  the  Calle  de  la 
Comadre  and  the  Callejon  de  Lavapies.  It  is 
said,  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Madrid 
abounded  with  these  people,  who  by  their  lawless 
behaviour  and  dissolute  lives,  gave  occasion  to 
great  scandal ;  if  such  were  the  case,  their  num- 
bers must  have  considerably  diminished  since 
that  period,  as  it  would  be  difficult  at  any  time 
to  collect  fifty  throughout  Madrid.  These  Gita- 
nos  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  either  Valen- 
cians,  or  of  Valencian  origin,  as  they  in  general 
either  speak  or  understand  the  dialect  of  that 
province ;  and  whilst  speaking  their  own  peculiar 
jargon,  the  Rommany,  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  many  Valencian  words  and  terras. 

The  manner  of  life  of  the  Gitdnos  of  Madrid 
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differs  in  no  material  respect  from  tbat  of  tlieir 
brethren  in  other  places.  TIte  men,  everj'  market 
day,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  skirts  of  the  mercado, 
generally  with  some  miserable  animal,  for  ex- 
ample, a  foundered  mute,  or  galled  borrico,  by 
means  of  which  they  seldom  fuil  to  gain  a  dollar 
or  two,  either  by  sale  or  excbauge.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  they  content  them- 
selves with  such  paltry  earnings.  Provided  they 
have  any  valuable  animal,  which  is  not  unfre- 
qucntly  the  case,  they  invariably  keep  sacb  at 
home  smig  in  the  stall,  conducting  thither  the 
chapman,  should  they  find  any,  and  concluding 
the  bargain  witli  the  greatest  secrecy.  Their 
reasons  for  this  conduct  are  manifold.  In  the 
first  place,  a  deadly  feud  exists  between  the  Gi- 
tanos  and  the  chaUnes,  or  jockeys  of  Spanish 
blood,  by  whom  the  former  are  not  uufrequently 
tjectcd  from  the  fair  by  force  of  palos  or  cudgels, 
veriTying  the  old  adage,  that  two  of  a  traile  m 
sure  to  quarrel.  Tlie  chalanes  in  this  riolence 
are  to  a  certain  extent  countenanced  by  law;  for 
though  by  the  edict  of  Carlos  the  Third,  ibe 
Gilanos  were  in  other  res])ects  placed  upon  on 
equality  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Spaniards,  they  wen? 
still  forbidden  to  obtain  tbeir  livelihood  by  the 
tntfiick  of  markets  and  fairs. 

Another  reason  for  the  secrecy  that  tbey  piao- 
tisc  in  these   cases,  is  the  fact,  tliat  animals  of 
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Ihis  description  are  generally  obtained  by  dieho- 
nesl  means,  and  would  probably  be  recognised 
were  ihcy  publicly  exposed  for  sale.  The  steal- 
ing, concealing,  and  receiving  animals  when 
stolen,  is  an  inveterate  Oypsy  habit,  and  is  per- 
haps tlie  last  from  which  the  Gitano  will  be  re- 
claimed, or  will  only  cease  when  the  race  has 
become  exlinct.  In  the  prisons  of  Madrid,  cither 
in  that  of  the  Saladcro,  or  De  la  Corte,  there  are 
nc^*cr  less  than  a  dozen  Gitanos  immured  for 
Uolen  horses,  or  mules  being  found  in  their  pos- 
•easion,  which  theroselvos  or  their  connexions 
have  spirited  away  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lager, or  sometimes  from  a  considerable  distance. 
I  My  >f>irile<l  away,  fur  so  wdl  do  ihey  take  their 
tucasurcs,  and  watch  their  opportunity,  that  they 
ire  seldom  or  never  taken  in  the  fact. 

Tlic  Madrilenian  Gypsy  women  are  indefa- 
tigable in  the  pursuit  of  pre}',  prowling  about  the 
town  and  the  suburbs  from  morning  till  night, 
raleriDg  houses  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest;  telling  fortuues,  or  attempting 
to  play  off  various  kinds  of  Gypsy  tricks,  from 
which  they  derive  much  greater  profit,  and  of 
which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  make 
particular  iiicntion. 

We  liaic  already  stated  lliat  the  Gypsy  women 
in  general  are  far  more  remarkable  beings  than 
the  taen,  whose  pursuits,  those  of  the  jockey  and 
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the  horse -stealer,  are  low  and  mean,  possessiDg 
nolbing  capable  of  strongly  captivating  the  imagi- 
nation,—not  so  what  regards  the  females ;  and 
those  of  Madrid  yield  to  none  in  Spain  in  tbuse 
qualities  on  which  a  good  Calli  prizes  hentelf. 
The  boldness,  acuteness,  and  subtlety  of  some  of 
these  women  are  truly  wonderful,  and  their  eelf- 
posscssion  is  so  great,  that  they  pass  unharmed 
through  dangers,  which  would  be  fatal  to  ntbcis 
educated  in  a  school  less  stem  and  hard  ifaan 
Gypsy  life  in  Spain. 

From  Madrid  let  ue  proceed  to  Andalusia,  cast- 
ing a  cursory  glance  on  t)ie  Gitanos  of  that  conn- 
try-  I  found  them  very  numerous  at  Granada, 
which  in  the  Gitano  language  is  termed  Meli- 
grana.  Tlieir  general  condition  in  this  place  is 
truly  miserable,  far  exceeding  in  wretchedness 
the  state  of  llie  tribes  of  Estremadura.  It  is 
right  to  state  that  Granada  itself  is  the  poorest  . 
city  in  Spain ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  population, 
which  exceeds  sixty  thousand,  passing  their  dajrs 
in  beggary  and  nakedness,  and  the  Gitanos  shtre 
in  the  general  distress. 

Many  of  them  reside  in  caves  scooped  in  the 
sides  of  the  ravines  which  lead  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Alpujarras,  on  a  skirl  of  which 
stands  Granada.  A  common  occupation  of  ike 
Gitanos  of  Granada  is  working  in  iron,  and  it  U 
not  unfiequcnt  to  hud  these  caves  teniiDted  bf 
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Gypsy  Biailfa«  and  tbeir  fiimilies,  wiio  ply  the 
hammer  aad  for^e  in  tbe  bowels  of  tlie  eartb. 
To  one  Btanding  at  the  moDlh  of  the  cave,  espe- 
cially at  nigbt,  tbey  a.6brd  a  picturesque  spec- 
tacle. Gathered  round  tbe  forge,  tbeir  bronzed 
■nd  naked  bodies,  illumiDaled  by  the  flame,  ap- 
pear like  figures  of  demons  ;  while  the  cave,  with 
tis  flinty  sides  and  uneven  roof,  blackened  by  the 
charcoal  vapours  which  hover  about  it  in  fes- 
toons, seems  to  ofTer  no  inadequate  representation 
of  fabled  purgatory.  Working  in  iron  wa*  an 
ocenpatiou  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Gittinos  by 
the  ancient  laws,  on  what  account  does  not  ex- 
mdly  appear ;  though,  perhaps,  the  trade  of  the 
Nutli  was  considered  as  loo  much  akin  to  that 
of  Ihc  cbalan  to  be  permitted  to  them.  The 
Gypsy  smith  of  Granada  is  still  a  chalan,  even 
as  bis  brother  in  England  is  a  jockey  and  tinker 
alternately. 

Wliilst  speaking  of  the  Gitauos  of  Granada,  we 
cannot  pass  by  in  silence  a  tragedy  which  occurred 
in  this  town  amongst  them,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  details  of  which  are  known  to  every 
Gilono  in  8pain,  from  Catalonia  to  Estrcmadura. 
Wc  oUudc  to  the  murder  of  Pindamonas  by  Pepe 
Conde.  Both  these  individuals  were  Gitanos ;  the 
latter  was  a  celebrated  coutrabandista,  of  whom 
Xaony  remarkable  tales  are  told.  On  one  occa- 
lioo,  having  committed  some  enormous  crime,  he 
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fled  over  to  Barbary  and  turned  Moor,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Moorish  Emperor  in  his  wars,  in 
company  with  the  other  renegade  Spaniards, 
whose  grand  depot  or  presidio  is  the  town  of 
Agnrey  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  wlien  his  crime  was  nearly  for- 
gotten, he  returned  to  Granada,  where  be  fol- 
lovred  his  old  occupations  of  contraband  is  la  and 
chalan.  Piodanionas  was  a  Gitano  of  consider- 
able wealth,  and  M'as  considered  as  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  race  at  Granada,  amongst  wbom 
he  possessed  considerable  influence.  Brtwcen 
this  man  and  Pepe  Conde  tliere  existed  a  jealousy, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who,  being 
a  man  of  proud  untameable  spirit,  could  not  well 
brook  a  superior  amongst  his  own  people.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  Pindamonas  and  other 
Gitanos,  amongst  wliora  was  Pcpc  Coiide,  were 
in  a  cofTee-bouse.  Al\er  tfaoy  bad  all  partalcen 
of  some  refreshment  they  called  for  the  reckon- 
ing, the  amount  of  wliicli  Pindamonas  insisted 
on  discharging.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  ob> 
sen'e,  that  on  sitcli  occasions  In  Spain,  il  is  con- 
f^idered  as  a  species  of  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  pay,  which  is  an  honour  generally  claimed  by 
the  principal  man  of  the  party.  Pepe  C'oiidc  did 
not  fail  to  take  iiiubragc  at  the  attempt  of  [^ndA> 
monas,  which  he  considered  as  an  undue  assuinp- 
lion  of  superiority,  and  put  in  his  own  claim; 
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but  Piiidamonas  insisted,  and  at  last  llung  down 
llie  money  on  tbc  tabic,  whereupon  Fepe  Cunde 
iDBtantly  uDclasped  one  of  those  terrible  Man- 
ctiegan  knives  wbich  arc  generally  carried  by  llie 
contrabandistas,  and  with  a  Oightrul  gash  opened 
Uie  abdomen  of  Pindamonas,  who  presently  ex- 
pired. 

Ailer  thia  exploit,  Pepe  Conde  fled,  and  was 
Dot  seen  for  some  time.  Tlie  cave,  however,  in 
which  he  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  residing  watt 
watched,  as  a  belief  was  entertained  that  sooner 
or  latter  he  would  return  to  it,  in  tlie  hope  of 
being  able  to  remove  some  of  the  property  con- 
tained in  it.  This  belief  was  well  founded.  Early 
one  morning  he  was  observed  to  enter  it,  and  a 
band  of  soldiers  was  instantly  dispatched  to  seize 
htm.  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  a  Gypsy 
tlaoza : — 

-  FI7,  Pvpe  Conde,  teek  (ho  liUI; 
To  Bec'a  Ibj  onl)-  cbanoc ; 
Wilh  bajroDCl*  fixed,  iby  blood  U>  tpU, 
See  •oldien  loot  advance. " 


I  And  before  the  soldiers  could  arrive  at  the 
cave,  Pepe  Conde  had  discovered  their  approach 
and  fled,  endcaruuring  tu  make  his  escape 
amongst   the  rocks  and  barrancos  of  the  AIpu- 

I   jarras.    The  soldiers  iusUuUy  pursued,  and  the 
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chase  coiitiuued  a.  considerable  lime,  llie  fugi- 
live  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  surrender  liiio- 
self,  but  refusing,  the  soldiers  at  last  fired,  and 
four  balls  entered  the  heart  of  the  Gjpsy  contra- 
bandista  and  murderer. 

Once  at  Madrid  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
sister's  son  of  Pindamouas,  dated  from  the  prison 
of  tlie  Saladero.  In  this  letter  the  writer,  who  it 
appears  was  in  durance  for  slealiug  a  pair  of 
mules,  craved  my  charitable  assistance  and  advice, 
and  possibly  in  the  hope  of  securing  my  faronr, 
forwarded  some  unconth  lines  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  his  relation,  and  commencing  thus : — 

"  The  dtnth  of  PinduDonai  filled  all  the  world  hIUi  pain  i 
At  ihe  coSee-hoiue's  portal,  b;  Pepe  he  tn*  lUln." 

The  faubourg  of  Triana,  ia  Seville,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  noted  as  a  favourite  regi- 
dence  of  the  Gitinos,  and  here,  at  the  present 
day,  they  are  to  be  found  in  greater  number  than 
in  any  other  town  in  Spain.  This  faubourg  is 
indeed  chiefly  inhabited  by  desperate  characters, 
as,  besides  the  Gitanos,  the  principal  part  of  the 
robber-population  of  Seville  is  here  congregated; 
perhaps  there  is  no  part  even  of  Naples  where 
crime  BO  much  abounds,  and  the  law  is  «>  little 
respected  as  at  Triana,  the  character  of  whoso  io- 
matcs  was  so  graphically  delineated  two  ccDttmes 
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and  a  halfback  hy  Cervantes,  in  one  of  the  most 
KiDUiUDg  of  his  tales  *. 

In  the  1  ilest  lanes  of  this  suburb,  amidst  dilapi- 
dated walls  and  ruined  conrenls,  exists  the  grand 
colony  of  Spanish  Gitanos.  Hero  Lliey  may  be 
seen  wielding  the  hammer ;  here  they  may  be  seen 
niiDOunglfae  fetlocks  of  horses,  or  shearing  the 
backs  of  mules  and  borricoa  uilb  their  cachas; 
and  from  hsnce  tfaey  emerge  to  ply  the  same  trade 
in  the  town,  or  to  officiate  as  lerceros.  or  to  buy, 
s^,  or  exchange  animals  in  the  mercado,  and  the 
women  to  tell  the  bahi  through  the  streets,  even 
as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  generally  attended  by 
one  or  two  tawny  banUiugs  in  their  arms  or  by 
their  side«;  whilst  others,  with  baskets  and  chaf- 
ing-pans,  procet-d  to  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Leo  Barot,  by  the  Ooldeu  Tower,  where,  squat- 
round  and  kindling  their  charcoal, 
t  chestnuts  which,  when  well  pre- 
favourilc  bonne  bouchc  of  the 
Sevitlians ;  whilst  not  a  few,  in  league  with  the 
contrabandiBtas,  go  from  door  lo  door  oSering  for 
solo  jiruhibited  goods  brought  from  the  English 
at  Gibraltar,  Buch  i*  Gitano  life  at  Reville,  such 
it  is  in  the  capital  of  Andalusia. 

It  is  the  common  belief  of  the  Git^nos  of  other 
provinces  that  in  Andalusia  the  language,  cos- 

•    Rmmrcte  md  Corlaiiillo. 

t  Tbe  ffnM  riTCr,  or  Gutdilquiiir. 
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toms,  hahits,  and  practices  peculiar  to  tlioir  race 
arc  best  preserved.  This  opinion,  which  proba- 
bly originated  from  the  fact  of  their  being  foDud 
in  greater  numbers  in  this  province  than  in  any 
other,  may  hold  good  in  some  instances,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  all.  In  various  parts  of  Spain,  I 
have  found  the  Gitanos  retaining  their  primitive 
language  and  cuBloms  better  than  in  Seville, 
where  they  most  abound  ;  indeed  it  is  not  plain 
that  tlieir  number  lias  operated  at  all  farourably 
in  this  respect.  At  Cordova,  a  town  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  from  Seville,  nbich 
scarcely  contains  a  dozen  Gitiino  families,  I  found 
them  living  in  much  more  brotherly  amity,  and 
cherishing  in  a  greater  degree  the  obsenrances  of 
their  forefathers. 

I  shall  long  remember  these  Cordoveso  Gitinos, 
by  whom  I  was  very  well  received,  but  always  on 
the  supposition  that  I  was  one  of  their  own  race. 
They  said  that  they  never  admitted  strangers  to 
their  houses  save  at  their  marriage  festivals,  when 
they  Rung  their  doors  open  to  all,  and  save  occa- 
sionally  people  of  inlliience  and  distinction,  who 
wished  to  hear  their  songs  and  converse  with  their 
women;  but  they  assured  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  they  invariably  deceived,  and  merely 
made  use  of  as  instruments  to  serve  tlieir  own 
purposes.  As  for  myself,  I  was  admitted  without 
scruple  to  tlieir  private  meetings,  and  was  mado 
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a  pKTticipator  of  ihetr  must  secret  tliougbts. 
During  our  intercourse,  some  remarkable  scenes 
occuTTt'd :  one  night  more  than  twenty  of  us,  men 
and  women,  were  assembled  in  a  long  low  room 
OD  tbe  ground  floor,  in  a  dark  alley  or  court  in 
tbo  old  gloomy  town  of  Cordova.  After  the  Gi- 
tiiooiS  had  discussed  several  jockey  plans,  and 
wUled  some  private  bargains  amongst  Uiemselves, 
wc  all  gathered  round  a  huge  brasero  of  flaming 
charcoal,  and  began  conversing  sobre  la.t  cmas  de 
Kgypto,  when  I  proposed  that,  as  we  bad  uo  better 
means  of  amusing  ourselves,  we  should  endeavour 
lo  turn  into  the  Calo  langnagv  some  piece  of  devo- 
tioo,  that  wc  might  see  whether  this  language,  the 
gnulual  dtM'ajr  of  which  I  had  frequt^ntly  heard 
tliem  lament,  was  capable  of  expressing  any  other 
loalterft  than  those  w  bich  related  to  horses,  mules, 
autl  Gypsy  traffic.  It  was  in  this  cautious  man- 
ner that  1  first  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention 
of  thc»e  Mingtilar  |>eople  to  malters  of  eternal  iin~ 
poriancc.  Aly  suggestion  was  received  w  ith  accla- 
uatiouB,  and  wo  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  trans- 
lation of  tho  Apostle's  creed.  I  first  recited  in 
Spanish,  in  tlic  usual  manner  and  h  iihout  paus- 
ing, this  uoblo  confe*&iun,  and  then  repeated  it 
■gain,  sentence  by  senlencc,  the  Gitauoa  trans- 
lating ai  I  proceeded.  They  exhibited  the  great- 
est eageme&s  and  interest  in  their  unwonted  occu- 
pation, and  frcftucntly  broke  iuto  loud  disputes 
M  3 
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as  lo  the  best  rendering— many  being  offered  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  ivrote  down 
from  their  dictation,  and  at  the  coucludioii  I  read 
aloud  the  translation,  the  result  of  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  assembly,  whereupon  they  all 
raised  a  shout  of  exultation,  and  appeared  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  composition. 

Cordova  has  always  been  celebrated  for  iu 
steeds ;  the  best  breeding  horses  in  the  whole  of 
Spain  being  found  in  the  stalls  of  the  large  landed 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  animals 
are  of  imequalled  beauty  in  their  way ;  their  co- 
lour is  in  general  a  glossy  blact,  their  manes 
busby  and  silky  and  of  a  great  length,  whilst 
their  tails  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  seem  a  fo- 
rest of  waving  hair ;  they  are  invariably  bnwd 
chested  and  round  in  their  quarters,  and  thrir 
embonpoint,  which  is  remarkable,  is  considered 
their  chief  ornament. 

The  Spaniards  consider  these  horses  as  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  steeds  of  the  Moorish 
conquerors  of  Spain, — that  tenific  cavalry,  who 
dyed  the  waters  of  the  Guadalete  with  the  bl<K>d 
of  the  Goths.  This,  however,  is  a  gross  error; 
no  two  animals  can  be  more  unlike  than  the 
Moorish  and  Andalusian  horse ;  the  lirst  being 
far  from  handsome,  and  the  mane  and  tail  scutlj 
and  of  a  wiry  quality,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
rich,    glorious   redundancy   of   the   Andalusiwi. 
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The  Moorish  horse,  again,  (we  speak  of  those  of 
high  caste,)  is  a  furious,  sava^  creature,  whom  it 
is  freqnetilly  necessary  to  chain,— indefatigable  in 
the  course,  and  never  resting  but  on  its  legs ; 
whilst  the  Andatusian  is  genlte  and  docile,  and 
niU  follow  its  keeper  like  a  dog,  and  though  of 
great  stritinoss  for  a  short  distance,  is  soon  blown 
and  fatigued,  and  when  seeking  repose,  will  cast 
itself  on  its  side  like  a  human  being.  These 
bewiUful  animals,  which  are  a  mixture  of  man; 
breeds,  are  nurtured  with  the  greatest  delicacy, 
and  their  slightest  wants  and  ailments  attended 
to.  Notliing  is  more  deserving  of  remark  in 
8panisb  grooming,  than  the  care  exhibited  in 
clipping  and  trimming  various  parts  of  the  horse, 
where  the  growth  of  hair  is  considered  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  perfect  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  animal;  particular  attenlion  being  always 
paid  to  tlie  pastem,  that  part  of  the  foot  which 
li«*  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hoof,  to  guard 
against  the  arestin,  Uiat  cutaneous  disorder  which 
is  the  dread  of  the  Spanish  groom,  on  which 
account  the  services  of  a  skilful  esquilador  are 
continually  in  requisition. 

The  esquilador,  wbeu  proceeding  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vocation,  generally  carries  under  his 
ann  a  small  box  containing  the  instruments  ne- 
cessary, and  which  consist  principally  of  various 
pairs  of  scissors,  and  the  acidl,  two  short  clicks, 
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tied  togelher  with  whipcord  at  the  end,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  lip  gf  the  horse, 
should  be  prove  restive,  is  twisted,  and  ihe 
animal  reduced  to  Bpeedj  subjection.  In  the 
girdle  of  the  csquiiador  are  stuck  the  large  scisson 
called  in  Spanish  tijeras,  and  id  the  Gypoy  tongue 
cachtM,  with  which  he  principally  works.  He 
operates  upon  the  backs,  ears,  and  tails  of  mules 
and  bonicos,  which  arc  invariably  sheared  quite 
hare,  that  if  the  animals  are  galled,  either  by  their 
harness  or  the  loads  which  they  carry,  the  wounds 
may  be  less  liable  to  fester,  and  be  more  easy  to 
cure.  Whilst  engaged  with  horses,  he  confinea 
himself  to  the  feet  and  ears.  The  csquiladorcB 
in  the  two  Costiles,  and  in  those  provinces  where 
the  Gitdnos  do  not  abound,  are  for  the  most  part 
Aragonese ;  but  in  the  others,  and  especially  in 
Andalusia,  they  arc  of  the  Gypsy  race.  The 
Gitanos  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  use  of  tho 
cachas,  which  tbey  handle  in  a  manner  practised 
nowhere  but  in  Spain ;  and  with  this  instrument 
the  poorer  class  principally  ohtaiu  their  bread. 

lu  one  of  their  couplets  allusion  is  made  to  this 
occupation  in  the  following  manner:— 
■'  111  riso  b>.iiiorrDi'  brciwl  to  rorn. 
Fur  huugei't  warn  niG  grim  ; 
or  a!)  I  inei't  I'll  uk  in  Uin>, 
ir  Ihcy'te  no  bciMa  lo  Irim,'' 

Sometimes,  whilst  shearing  the  foot  ofa  hone, 
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exceedingly  small  scissors  are  necessaiy,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  fine  solitary  hairs ;  for  a 
Spanish  groom  will  tell  you  that  a  horse's  foot 
behind  ought  to  be  kept  as  clean  and  smooth  as 
the  band  of  a  seilora :  such  scissors  can  only  he 
procured  at  Madrid.  My  sending  two  pair  of 
this  kind  to  a  Cordovese  Gypsy,  from  whom  I 
bad  experienced  much  attention  whilst  in  that 
city,  was  the  occasion  of  my  receiving  a  singular 
cpislJc  from  another  whom  1  scarcely  knew,  and 
which  I  shall  insert  as  being  aii  original  Gypsy 
composition,  and  in  some  points  not  a  little  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  people  of  whom  I  am  now  writing. 

■•  CorJora,  20lli  da;  of  Jujuarj,  JB37. 
"SRKOR  no\  JOROE, 

"After  saluting  you  and  hoping  that  you  are 
well,  1  proceed  to  tell  you  that  the  two  pairof  scis- 
•orB  arrived  at  this  town  of  Cordova  with  him 
whom  you  sent  ihcm  by  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  given  to  anotlier  Gypsy,  whom  you  neither 
knew  nor  spoke  to  nor  saw  in  your  life ;  for  it 
chaoced  that  he  who  brought  them  was  a  fiieiid 
of  mine,  and  ho  told  me  that  he  had  brought  two 
pair  of  scissors  which  an  Euglisiiman  had  given 
him  for  the  Gypsies;  whereupon  I,  understand- 
ing it  was  yourself,  instantly  said  to  him,  'Those 
scissors  are  for  me;'  he  told  mo,  however,  ibat 
he  bad  already  given  them  to  another,  and  he  is  a 
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Gjpsy  who  was  not  even  in  Cordova  during  ihe 
time  you  were.  Nevertlieless,  Don  Jorge,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  your  thus  remembering  me, 
allbough  I  did  not  receive  your  present,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  know  who  1  am,  my  name  is 
Antonio  Salazar,  a  man  pitted  with  the  smal]> 
pox,  and  the  very  first  who  spolic  to  you  in  Cor- 
dova in  the  posada  where  you  were  ;  and  you  told 
me  to  come  and  see  you  next  day  at  eleven,  and 
I  went,  and  we  conversed  together  alone.  There- 
fore I  should  wish  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to 
send  mc  scissors  for  trimming  beasts, — good  scis- 
sors, mind  you, — such  would  be  a  very  great 
favour,  and  I  should  be  ever  grateful,  for  here  in 
Cordova  there  are  none,  or  if  there  be  they  are 
good  for  nothing.  Seiior  Don  Jorge,  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  that  I  wa^  an  esquilador  by  trade, 
and  only  by  that  1  got  bread  for  my  babes.  Seizor 
Don  Jorge,  if  you  do  send  me  the  scissors  for 
trimming,  pray  write  and  direct  to  the  alley  He 
la  Londiga,  No.  28,  to  Antonio  Salazar,  in  Cor- 
dova. This  is  what  1  have  to  tell  you,  and  do 
you  ever  command  your  trusty  senant,  who  kisses 
your  hand  and  in  eager  to  serve  you. 

"A.VTONIO  Salazab." 


tj  lucklcu  t»b«  Hill  iieriili  all  of  wiuil.' 
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8ECOKD  COUPLET. 

**  If  thou  a  pair  of  cacfaas  grant,  that  I  my  babes  may  feed, 
rO  pn^  to  the  Almightj  God,  that  thee  he  ever  speed.*" 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  describe  the 

exact  state  and  condition  of  the  Gitanos  in  every 

town  and  province  where  they  are  to  be  found ; 

peiliaps,  indeed,  it  will  be  considered  that  1  have 

already  been  more  circumstantial  and  particular 

than  the  case  required.    The  other  districts  which 

they  inhabit  are  principally  those  of  Catalonia, 

Marcia,  and  Valencia ;  and  they  are  likewise  to 

be  met  with  in  the  Basque  provinces,  where  they 

are  called  Egipcioac  or  Egjrptians.    What  I  next 

purpose  to  occupy  myself  with,  are  some  general 

observations  on  the  habits,  and  the  physical  and 

moral  state  of  the  Gitanos  throughout  Spain,  and 

of  the  position  which  they  hold  in  society. 
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ALBEiDY,  Irom  ihe  two  preceding  cliaptei«,  it 
will  bave  been  perceived  tliat  the  coudition  of 
the  Gitanos  in  Spain  has  been  subjected  of  late  to 
considerable  modification.  The  words  of  tlie 
Gypsy  of  Badajoz  are  indeed,  in  some  resjiects, 
true;  ibey  are  no  longer  the  people  that  tbvy 
were;  the  roads  and  "  dcspoblados"  have  ceased 
to  be  infested  by  thcui,  and  the  traveller  i&  nu 
longer  exposed  to  much  danger  on  tlieir  account ; 
they  at  present  confine  themselves,  for  Uie  most 
part,  to  towns  and  villages,  and  if  they  occasion- 
ally wander  abroad  it  is  no  longer  in  armed  bands, 
formidable  for  their  nnmbiTs,  and  carrying  terror 
and  devastation  in  all  directions,  bivonacking 
near  solitary  villages  and  devouiing  the  substance 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  or  occasionally 
threatening  even  large  towns,  as  in  the  singular 
case  of  Logroi^o,  mentioned  by  Francisco  dc  Cor* 
dova.  The  Gitanos  no  longer  dream  of  com- 
mitting excesses  such  as  these,  and  ttie  reader 
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may  be  excused  for  demanding  whether,  in 
the  chauge  which  has  taken  place,  their  minds 
and  morals  have  not  been  improved  as  well  as 
modified  of  late  years;  and  what  have  been  the 
means  employed,  or  ttie  accidental  causes  which 
bare  led  to  such  a  result.  We  shall  therefore,  as 
brieSy  as  possible,  afford  as  much  elucidation  on 
Uiese  points  as  tlie  sphere  of  our  knowledge  will 
peniiil. 

The  Gitanos  have,  to  a  considerable  dcgreci 
renounced  their  wandering  habits,  and  their  name 
n  no  longer  a  sound  of  terror  to  the  peaceable 
traveller.  By  residing  in  towns  they  have  insensi- 
bly become  more  civilized  than  their  ancestors, 
who  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  lime  amongst 
the  deserts  and  mountains ;  their  habits  and  man- 
ners are  less  ferocious,  for  all  wandering  tribes. 
nay  be  ranked  amongst  tlie  savage  people  of  the 
earth,  whose  very  reason  is  little  better  than  a 
brute  instinct,  and  who,  indeed,  in  other  respects, 
■re  but  very  few  degrees  superior  to  the  brute 
creaticm.  The  culture  of  their  minds  has  not  been 
•Dlirely  neglected,  and  upon  the  whole  their  edu- 
cation and  acquirements  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  not 
DDCommon  to  Und  amongst  the  men,  especially  of 
the  rising  generation,  individuals  able  to  read  and 
wrilo  in  a  manner  by  no  means  contemptible.  It  is 
true  that  amongst  the  women  such  instances  do 
Dot  occur,  but  then  the  great  majority  of  the  female 
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pari  of  the  Spanish  population  ilaelf  is  entirely 
uneducated ;  many  females,  even  of  respectable 
station,  being  quite  ignorant  of  letters,  whilst  those 
of  inferior  grade  are  as  illiterate  as  the  Gitinas. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  Gypsies  have  bad 
their  full  sliare  of  the  improvement  in  mental  eda- 
caliou,  nhich  during  the  present  century  has  been 
going  on  in  Hpain,  where  formerly  learning  of  any 
kind  was  entirely  confined  to  the  nobility,  to  ihe 
priesthood,  and  the  legal  class.  Had  the  ancient 
laws  continued  in  force,  which  branded  the  GUi- 
nos  as  an  impure  caste,  and  which  placed  them  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  other  membm 
of  society  in  Spain,  it  is  difficult  to  conceira 
that  they  would  have  participated  in  this  advance 
of  education ;  the  schools  would  hare  been  moat 
assuredly  closed  against  their  children,  and  not- 
withstanding that  they  invariably  found  numeroua 
individuals  to  protect  and  encourage  them  in  their 
unlawful  practices  and  avocations,  which  nude 
them  the  pests  of  society,  they  would  hanlly  hare 
fotmd  minds  philanthropic  enough  to  interpoM 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them  the  raeaiu 
of  eventually  redeeming  the  race  from  the  state  of 
degradation  in  which  it  grovelled  ;  uor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  tlie  Gilanos  themselves  would  litre 
made  any  considerable  sacriUces  to  obtain  that 
end.  But  on  being  declared  on  a  level  with  the 
other  Spaniards,  they  naturally  enoogh  were  de- 
sirous of  becoming  participators  io  uxy  mitwD- 
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lAges  withla  the  reacfa  of  llie  Spaniards  in  general, 
Utoogh  cerlainly  trith  no  intention  of  becoming, 
in  any  respect,  worse  Gypsies  than  they  had 
bitlieTto  been,  or  of  abantlouiug  one  point  of  tbeir 
Gitanisnjo.  Tbere  is  no  sect  in  the  world  which 
professes  ignorance,  or  amon(,'&l  whose  members 
Ignorance  is  considered  an  advantage  ;  tJiere  are 
sects  of  murderers,  for  example,  the  Maravars  of 
Ind  ;  tbere  are  sects  of  tbiercs,  for  example,  the 
thugs  of  the  East,  and  the  Gypsies  of  Europe ;  yet 
neither  Maiavar  nor  Gypsy  would  be  expelled 
from  these  societies  for  the  fact  of  being  able  to 
lead  or  write,  which  would  be  considered  as  any 
Ihing  but  a  disqualification  ;  yet  certain  it  is  that, 
provided  education  were  more  generally  extended, 
tbere  would  be  fewer  thugs  and  Gypsies,  as  it  is 
only  from  the  uneducated  orders  that  such  people 
•rise. 

To  acquire  only  the  rudiments  of  education  it  is 
neeosary  to  subject  the  mind  to  a  species  of  dis- 
inpline  which,  in  most  cases,  exerts  a  salutary  in- 
fluence over  the  human  being ;  education,  how- 
•Ttr  slight,  ueTer  yet  made  an  individual  reckless, 
but  ba»  sobered  many,  and  preserved  Uiem  from 
crime  by  opening  their  eyes  to  the  consequences 
of  etil  actioOB, 

Has  Gitaoismo,  nfaicli  is  the  Gypsy  sect,  in- 
creased in  Spain  during  the  last  seventy  years  i 
The  answer  is  comprised  within  a  monosyllable, 
that  a  decided  negative.   The  Gitaoos  are  not 
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SO  numerous  aa  in  former  limes,  witness  those 
barrios  in  various  towns  still  denoaiinatctl  Gila- 
nerias,  but  from  whence  the  Gilanos  havo  disap- 
peared even  like  the  Moors  from  the  Morerias; 
nor  are  the  Gitaoos  of  the  present  day  so  daring, 
nor  Ihcir  excesses  so  flagrant  as  in  former  titnee, 
witness  the  total  suspension  of  those  edicts  which 
werecontioually  being  fulmtnaledagainstthetu  from 
the  throne  and  the  corles.  At  present  neither  iheit 
actions  nor  their  numbers  can  create  much  reason- 
able ground  for  apprehension,  however  diehoncst 
and  knavish  they  may  be,  which  facts  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  Gitanismo  is  declining  in 
Spain,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  that  decline. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  the  history  of  the  Gi- 
tanos,  that  the  sect  flourished  and  increased  so 
long  as  ibe  law  recommended  and  enjoined 
measures  the  most  harsh  and  severe  for  its  sap* 
pression;  the  palmy  days  of  Gitanismo  were 
those  in  which  the  caste  was  proscribed  and  lU 
members,  in  the  event  of  renouncing  iheir  Gj^psy 
habits,  had  nothing  further  to  expect  than  the 
occupation  of  tilling  the  earth,  a  dull,  hopekaa 
toil;  then  it  was  that  the  Gilanos  paid  tribute  lo 
the  inferior  miiiislers  of  justice,  and  were  engaged 
in  illicit  connexion  with  those  of  higher  statJoo, 
and  by  such  means  baffled  the  law,  whose  »eil- 
geance  rarely  fell  upon  their  heads ;  and  then  il 
was  that  they  bid  it  open  defiance,  relirin;  to  ibe 
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deserts  and  mouDtains,  and  living  in  wild  inde- 
pendence by  rapine  and  imbedding  of  blood;  for 
as  the  lavr  then  stood  tliey  would  lose  all  by  re- 
•igning  their  Gitanismo,  whereas  by  clinging  to 
it  tliey  lived  either  in  the  independence  so  dear 
to  them,  or  beneath  the  protection  of  their  con- 
federates. It  would  appear  that  in  proportion 
as  tlie  law  was  harsh  and  severe,  so  was  the 
Gitino  bold  and  secure.  The  Rercest  of  these 
laws  was  tlie  one  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  passed  in  the 
year  1743,  which  commands  that  the  refractory 
Gitanos  be  hanted  doun  with  fire  and  sword; 
tlial  it  was  quite  iuefScient  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  il«  being  twice  reiterated,  once  in  the  year 
46,  and  again  in  4i>,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  necessary  had  it  quelled  the  Gi- 
tanoK.  Tills  law,  with  some  unimportant  modili- 
caUontt,  conliniied  in  force  till  the  year  83,  when 
the  famous  edict  of  Carlos  Tetcero  superseded  it. 
Will  any  feel  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  pre- 
ceding laws  had  served  to  foster  what  they  were 
intended  to  supjiress,  when  ne  slate  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  since  the  enactment  of  that  law,  as 
humane  as  the  others  were  unjust,  ice  have  heard 
Kothing more vf  the  Gildnot  from  iifficiai  quarters ; 
they  hare  ceased  to  play  a  distinct  pari  in  the 
hUtory  of  Spam  ;  and  the  law  no  longer  s/>eai:»  of 
Ihrm  at  a  dittinct  people  ?  The  caste  of  the 
GilJinoii  still  exists,  but  is  neither  so  extensive  nor 
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SO  formidable  ae  a  century  ago,  wh«n  ll>e  law  in 
denouncing  Gitanismo  proposed  to  tlie  Gitanoe 
the  alternatives  of  death  for  persisting  in  their 
profession  or  slarerj  for  abandoning  it. 

There  are  fierce  and  discontented  spirits  amongst 
them,  who  regret  such  limes,  and  say  that  Gypsy 
law  is  now  no  more,  that  the  Gypsy  no  longer 
assists  his  brother,  and  that  union  has  ceased 
among  them.  If  this  be  tme,  can  better  proof  be 
adduced  of  the  beneficial  working  of  the  later  law ; 
A  blessing  has  been  conferred  on  society,  and  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
times ;  reform  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  per- 
secution, not  by  the  gibbet  and  the  rack,  but  by 
justice  and  tolerance.  The  traveller  has  flung 
aside  his,  cloak,  not  compelled  by  the  angry 
buffeting  of  the  north  wind,  but  because  the  mild 
benignant  weather  makes  such  a  defence  ro 
longer  necessaiy.  Tlie  law  no  longer  compels 
the  Giliinos  to  stand  back  to  back,  on  the  principk 
of  mutual  defence,  and  to  cling  to  Gitanismo  to 
escape  from  senitude  and  thraldom. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  and 
viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  with  nii 
impartial  glance,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to 
the  conchision  that  llie  law  of  Carlos  Terceio, 
the  provisions  of  which  were  distinguished  bt 
justice  and  clemency,  has  been  the  principal  rf 
not  the  onlr  cause  of  the  decline  of  Gilanisino 
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Spain.  Other  causes,  of  which  we  are  not 
•ware,  may  have  had  iheir  effect,  and  il  musl  be 
fiemeiubered,  that  during  the  last  sev enly  years, 
a  revolution  has  been  progressing  in  Spain,  slowly, 
it  is  true,  and  such  a  resolution  uiay  have  afiected 
even  the  Gilanoe.  Some  value  ought  to  be  at- 
tached lo  the  opinion  of  the  Gitanos  themselves 
on  this  point,  who  allude  to  the  influence  which 
the  law  of  Carlos  Tercero  has  exerted  over  their 
condition  in  the  saying  which  has  become  pro- 
rerbial  amongst  them:  "ElCrallis  ha  nicobado 
b  liri  de  los  C&les." 

By  the  law,  the  whole  career  of  the  arts  and 
•ciencoH  is  now  open  lo  them.  Have  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege  ? 

Up  to  the  present  period  but  little.  \V'bat 
more  could  be  expected  f  Some  of  these  Gypsy 
chalanes,  these  bronzed  smiths,  these  wild  looking 
esquiludors  can  read  or  write  in  the  propurtiou  of 
one  man  in  three  or  four;  what  more  can  be  ex- 
pected :  Would  you  have  the  Gypsy  biintling, 
bom  in  filth  and  misery,  'midst  mules  and  borri- 
cos,  amidst  the  mud  of  a  choza  or  the  sand  of  a 
barmnco,  grasp  with  its  swarlliy  hands  the 
crayon  and  easel,  the  compass,  or  the  microscope, 
or  the  tube  which  renders  more  distinct  the  hea- 
venly orbs,  and  essay  to  become  a  MuriUo,  or  a 
Feijoo,  or  a  Lorenzo  de  Hervas,  as  snon  as  the 
legal  disabilities  arc  removed  which  doomed  him 
to  be  a  thievish  jockey  or  a  sullen  husbandman  r 
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Much  will  have  been  accomplished,  if,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  one  hundred  human 
beings  shall  have  been  evolved  from  the  Gypsy 
stock,  who  shall  prove  sober,  honest,  and  useful 
members  of  society, — that  stock  so  degraded,  so 
inveterate  in  wickedness  and  evil  customs,  and  so 
hardened  by  brutalizing  laws.  Should  so  many 
beings,  should  so  many  souls  be  rescued  from 
temporal  misery  and  eternal  woe ;  should  only  the 
half  of  that  number,  should  only  the  tenth,  nay, 
should  only  one  poor,  wretched  sheep  be  saved, 
tliere  will  be  joy  in  heaven,  for  much  will  have 
been  accomplished  on  earth,  and  those  tremendous 
lines  will  have  been  falsified  which  made  Mah- 
moud  tremble  on  his  throne. 

"  For  the  root  that's  unclean,  hope  if  you  can ; 
No  wa&hing  e*cr  wtiitens  the  black  Zigan  : 
The  tree  that's  bitter  by  birth  and  race, 
If  in  paradise  garden  to  grow  you  place, 
And  water  it  free  with  nectar  and  wine. 
From  streams  in  ])aradise  meads  that  shine. 
At  the  end  its  nature  it  still  declares. 
For  bitter  is  all  the  fruit  it  bears. 
If  the  egg  of  the  raven  of  noxious  breed 
You  place  'neath  the  paradise  bird,  and  feed 
The  splendid  fowl  upon  its  nest. 
With  immortal  figs,  the  food  of  the  blest. 
And  give  it  to  drink  from  Silsibel  •, 
Whilst  life  in  the  egg  breathes  Gabriel, 
A  raven,  a  raven,  the  egg  shall  bear. 
And  the  fostering  bird  shall  waste  it^  care.*' 

pEmDOUtl. 

*  A  fountain  in  Paradise. 
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The  principal  evidence  which  ihe  Gitanos  have 
hitherto  given  that  a  partial  rcfonnation  has  been 
effecttrd  in  their  habits,  is  the  relinquishment,  in 
•  great  degree,  of  that  wandering  life  of  which 
ibe  ancient  laws  were  continually  complaining, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  infinite  evils,  and 
tended  not  a  little  to  make  the  roads  insecure. 

Doubtless,  there  are  those  who  n  ill  find  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory clauses  of  the  law  in  question  could  have 
ninch  elTect  in  weaning  the  Gitanos  from  this  in- 
Telprate  habit,  and  will  be  more  disposed  to  think 
that  Uiis  relinquishment  was  effected  by  energetic 
neasures  resorted  to  by  the  government,  to  com- 
pel them  to  remain  in  their  places  of  location. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  such  measures 
were  ever  resorted  to.  Energy,  indeed,  in  the 
removal  of  a  nuisance,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  Spaniards,  under  any  circumstances.  All 
we  can  say  on  the  subject,  with  certainty,  is,  that 
mnc«  the  repeal  of  tho  tyrannical  laws,  wandering 
has  considerably  decreased  among  the  Gitanos. 

Since  the  law  has  ceased  to  brand  them,  they 
appear  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  common  stand- 
ard of  humanily,  and  their  general  condition  to 
bare  been  ameliorated.  At  present,  only  the  ver,v 
poorest,  ihc  parias  of  the  race,  are  to  be  found 
wandering  about  the  heaths  and  mountains,  and 
tbia  only  in  the  summer  time,  and  their  principal 

roL.  I.  N 
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motive,  according  to  their  owu  confessioD,  is  to 
aroid  ibe  expense  of  house  rent ;  the  rest  remain 
at  home,  foUou-ing  their  avocations,  unless  some 
immediate  prospect  of  gain,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
calls  them  forth  ;  and  such  is  frequently  the  case. 
They  attend  most  fairs,  women  and  men,  and  ou 
the  way  frequently  bivouack  in  the  fields,  but 
this  practice  must  not  be  confounded  with  sjs- 
temalic  wandering. 

Gitanismo,  therefore,  has  not  been  extinguished, 
only  modified;  but  that  modification  has  been 
effected  wilbiu  tlie  memory  of  man,  whilst  pre- 
viously near  four  centuries  elapsed,  during  which 
110  reform  had  been  produced  amongst  them  by 
the  various  measures  devised,  all  of  which  were 
distinguished  by  an  absence,  not  only  of  true 
jiolicy,  but  of  common  sense ;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped,  that  if  the  Gilauos  are  abandoned  lo  them- 
selves, by  which  we  mean  no  arbitrary  laws  on 
again  enacted  for  their  extinction,  the  sect  will 
eventually  cease  to  be,  and  its  members  become 
confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  popuUtion; 
for  certainly  no  Christian,  nor  merely  phihm- 
ihropic  heart,  cau  desire  the  continuance  of  an) 
sect  or  association  of  people,  wliosu  fuudamcnUl 
principle  seems  to  be  to  hate  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  to  live  by  deceiving  them ;  and  such  i* 
the  practice  of  the  Gitanos. 

During  the  last  five  years,  owing  to  iIjc  ciriJ 
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witrs,  the  ties  which  nnite  society  have  been  con- 
ndcrablv  relaxed;  the  law  has  been  trampled 
tmder  foot,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  over- 
ran «itb  robbers  and  miscreants,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  carrying  on  partisan   warfare,  and  not 

frequently  under  no  pretence  at  all,  have  com- 
Bitted  the  most  frightful  excesses,  plundering  and 
murdering  the  defenceless.  Such  a  stale  of  things 
would  have  afforded  the  Gilanos  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  resume  their  former  kind  of  life,  and 
to  levy  conlributions  as  formerly,  wandering  about 
in  bands.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  have 
not  sought  to  repeat  their  ancient  excesses,  tailing 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  country ;  they 
have  gone  on,  with  a  few  exceptions,  quietly  pur- 
suing that  part  of  their  system  to  which  they  still 
cling,  their  joclieyisra,  which,  though  based  on 
fraud  and  robbery,  is  far  preferable  to  wandering 
Imgandage,  which  ncccesarily  involves  ihe  fre- 
qnent  shedding  of  blood.  Can  belter  proof  be 
adduced,  that  Gitanismo  owes  its  decline,  in 
Spain,  not  to  force,  not  to  persecution,  not  to  any 
want  of  opportunity  of  exercising  it,  but  to  oiher 
lusea,  to  one  of  which  we  have  already  dis- 
itnctly  pointed,  the  conferring  on  the  Giuinos  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  subjects. 

We  have  said  that  the  Gilanos  have  not  much 
availed  lliemselves  of  the  permission,  which  the 
bw  grants  them,  of  embarlLing  in  various  spheres 
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of  life.  They  remain  jockeys,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  be  wanderers ;  and  the  grand  object  of 
tlie  law  is  accomplished.  The  law  forbids  them 
to  be  jockeys,  or  to  follow  tlic  trade  of  Irimming 
and  shearing  animals,  without  some  other  visiWe 
mode  of  subsistence.  This  provision,  except  in 
a  few  isolated  instances,  they  evade,  and  the  Uw 
seeks  not,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to  disturb  Lhem, 
content  with  having  achieved  so  much.  The 
chief  evils  of  Gitanismo  which  still  remain,  con- 
sist in  the  systematic  frauds  of  the  Gypsy  jockeys, 
and  the  tricks  of  the  women.  It  is  incurring 
considerable  risk,  to  purchase  a  Iiorse,  or  a  mule, 
even  from  the  most  respectable  Gitano,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  his  fonaer 
possessor,  the  chances  being  that  he  is  either  ffis- 
eased,  or  stolen  from  a  distance ;  and  even  the 
sale  of  a  horse  to  a  Gitano  should  be  carefiiltr 
avoided,  or  the  owner  will,  to  a  certainty,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  bargain,  Cnd  himself  tnoRt 
miserably  duped  and  cheated. 

The  Gitauos  in  general  are  very  poor,  a  pur'pf 
large  cachas  and  various  sciseors  of  a  emaller  de- 
scription constituting  llieir  whole  capital ;  o^ 
casionally  a  good  hit  is  made,  as  they  call  it,  bitt 
the  money  docs  not  last  long,  being  qmcBy 
squandered  in  feasting  and  revelry.  He  who  hat 
habitually  in  his  Jiouse  a  couple  of  donkoys  i* 
*""*'^-~d  i^ffiriring  Gitinoi,llieM'''iu$"tA'iiii 
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towerer,  who  are  wealthy  in  the  strict  sense  of 
ihe  word,  and  carry  on  a  rery  extensive  trade  in 
borees  and  mules.  Tliese,  occasionally,  visit  the 
most  distant  fairs,  traversing  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain.  Iliere  is  a  celebrated  cattle-fair  held  at 
I^eon,  on  St.  John's,  or  Midsammcr  day,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  being  present,  I  observed 

small  family  of  Gilanos,  consisting  of  a  man  of 
sboat  fifty,  a  female  of  the  same  age,  and  a  hand- 
<e  youDg  Gypsy,  who  was  their  son  ;  they  were 
licbly  dressed  after  the  Gypsy  fashion,  the  men 
wearing  zamarras  with  massy  clasps  and  knobs  of 
■tlrer,  and  the  woman  a  species  of  riding  dress 
with  much  gold  embroidery,  and  having  immense 
^Id  rings  attached  to  her  cars.  They  came  from 
Uiircia,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  and 
upwards.  Some  merchants,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
tnended,  informed  me  that  they  had  credit  on  their 
house  to  the  amount  of  twenty  tliousand  dollars. 

They  experienced  rough  treatment  in  the  fair, 
Mad  on  a  very  singular  account :  immediately  on 
their  appearing  on  the  ground  the  horses  in  the 
fitir,  which,  perhaps,  amounted  to  threo  tlioxisand, 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  and  universal  panic ; 
it  was  one  of  those  strange  incidents  for  which  it 

difficult  to  assign  a  rational  cause ;  but  a  panic 
there  was  amongst  the  brutes,  and  a  mighty  one  ; 
the  horses  neighed,  screamed,  and  plunged,  en- 
dcarouriug  to  escape  in  all  directions;  some  ap< 
peared  absolutely  possessed,  stamping  and  tearing, 
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lli^r  manes  and  tails  stiffly  erect,  like  the  bristla 
of  the  wild  boar — many  a  rider  lost  Lis  seat, 
niien  tbc  panic  bad  ceased,  and  it  did  ceue 
almost  as  suddenly  aa  it  bad  arifea,  the  Git&noc 
were  fortbnitb  accused  as  the  autbors  of  it;  it 
vfss  said  (bat  tliey  ioteiidcd  to  steal  the  bcfet 
liorses  during  the  confusion,  and  tbe  keepers  of 
the  ground,  assisted  by  a  rabble  of  cbalanes,  who 
had  their  private  rea^oDS  for  baling  ibe  Gitanoii, 
drove  tbem  off  the  field  with  sticks  and  cadgels. 
So  much  for  having  a  bad  name. 

These  wealthy  GitAuos,  when  they  arc  not 
ashamed  of  their  blood  or  descent,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  nud  are  not  addicted  to  proud  faticieB, 
or  "  barbales,"  as  they  are  called,  possess  great 
influence  with  the  rest  of  tlieir  bretlircn,  almost  as 
much  as  tbe  rabbins  amongst  the  Jews;  tboir 
bidding  is  considered  law,  and  the  other  Gitanoe 
are  at  their  devotion.  On  the  contrary,  when 
they  prefer  the  society  of  tbe  Busn6  to  that  of 
their  own  race,  and  refuse  to  assist  their  lees  (gr- 
tuiiatc  brethren  in  poverty  or  in  prison,  they  are 
regaiiled  with  unbounded  contempt  nndabhoncnot, 
as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  rich  Gypsy  of  Uadi^oK,  and 
ace  not  unfrequently  doomed  to  destruction,  aaeb 
cbaracterH  are  mentioned  in  their  couplelA : 


■iiai 


'■  The  Cyptj  fiend  of  Mm)^  n 

Wlin  uevcr  gaie  *  ntnn, 

tlo  nnulit  itArttj  hr  \trf  gn 


lavB  OP  KACE. 

"  The  Use  JihuHo  day  Mid  oi^l 
liiMl  best  with  raulioa  g(> ; 
The  Gjiwy  rariis  of  \'an  heigiil 
Have  mom  ro  lav  Udi  lotr.' 


I 


Ilowerer  come  of  the  Gilanos  may  complaio 
thftt  tbcre  is  uo  longer  tinion  to  bo  foond  amongst 
tliem,  there  is  etill  mucb  of  that  feIIow>leeling 
vhich  spriDgs  from  a  consciousness  of  proceeding 
from  ooe  common  origin,  or,  as  they  lore  to  term 
it,  "  btood."  At  present  Iheir  syst«m  exhibits  less 
of  k  commonweallb  than  when  ihey  roamed  in 
bands  amongst  the  wilds,  and  principally  sub- 
«ut«d  by  foraging,  each  individual  contribnting  lo 
the  comiRon  stock,  according  to  his  success.  The 
-interestB  of  individuals  are  now  more  distinct,  and 
Uiat  close  connexion  is  of  course  dissolved  which 
oxbted  when  ihey  wandered  about,  and  their 
dangers,  gains,  and  losses  were  felt  in  common ; 
and  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  tbey 
are  no  longer  a  proscribed  race,  with  no  righlis 
not  safety  tare  what  they  gained  by  a  close  and 
intimate  union.  Nevertheless,  the  Oilano,  though 
he  naturally  prefera  his  own  interest  to  that  of  his 
brother,  and  envies  him  his  gain  when  he  docs 
not  expect  (o  share  in  it,  is  at  all  times  ready  (o 
fide  with  him  against  the  Buano,  because  th*j 
latter  is  not  a  Gitano,  but  of  a  different  blood, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  When  one  Gitaoo  con- 
fides his  plans  (o  another,  he  is  in  no  fear  that 
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tbey  will  be  betrayed  to  ihe  Bimqo,  for  wbam 
there  i&  no  sympathy,  and  when  a  plan  is  to  bs 
executed  which  requires  co-operaUou,  they  seek 
not  the  feUoH'fibip  of  the  Buane  but  of  each 
other,  aud  if  Boccessful  share  the  gain  like 
brothers. 

Ab  a  proof  of  the  fraternal  feeling  vhich  is  not 
unfrequeotly  displayed  amongst  the  Gitonos,  I 
shall  relate  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at 
Cordova  a  year  or  two  before  I  first  risited  iL 
One  of  the  poorest  of  the  Gilanos  mordered  a 
Spaniard  with  the  fatal  Manchegan  knife  ;  for  this 
crime  he  was  seized,  tried,  and  found  gutl^* 
Blood-shedding  in  Spain  is  not  looked  upon  witk 
much  abhorrence,  and  the  life  of  the  culprit  is  sel- 
dom taken,  provided  he  can  offer  a  bribe  safficieitt 
to  induce  the  notary  public  to  report  favourably 
upon  his  case  ;  but  in  this  instance  money  iras  of 
no  avail ;  the  murdered  individual  left  behind  bin 
powerful  friends  and  connexions,  who  werv  deter- 
mined  tliat  justice  should  take  its  course.  It  wan 
in  vain  that  tlic  Gitunos  exerted  all  their  icUluence 
with  the  authorities  in  behalf  of  their  comrade, and 
such  induence  was  not  slight ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
thoy  offered  extravagant  anms  tliat  the  putiishmeni 
of  death  might  be  commuted  to  perpetual  slavery 
in  the  dreary  presidio  of  Ceuta ;  1  was  credibly 
informed  thai  one  of  tlie  richest  Git&nos,  by  name 
Fruto,  o&red  for  his  own  share  of  the 
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tbc  sum  of  five  thousand  crowns,  whilst  there 
was  not  an  individual  but  contributed  according 
to  his  means — nought  availed  and  the  Gjpsy  was 
executed  ia  the  Plaza.  The  day  before  the  exe- 
eudon,  the  Gitanos,  perceiving  that  the  fate  of 
tbeir  brother  was  sealed,  one  and  all  quilted  Cor- 
dova, shutting  op  their  houses  and  carrying  u-ith 
thein  ibdr  horses,  their  mules,  their  borricos, 
their  wires  and  families,  and  the  ^eatest  part  of 
ihmr  household  fhrnituTe.  No  one  knew  whither 
the/  directed  their  course,  nor  were  they  seen  in 
Cordova  for  some  mouths,  when  they  again  sud- 
deolj  made  tlieir  appearance;  a  few,  however, 
aerer  idumed.  So  great  was  the  horror  of  the 
GilanoH  at  what  had  occurred,  that  they  were  in 
Ihc  habit  of  saying  that  tlte  place  was  cursed  for 
pcenaore,  and  when  I  knew  them  there  were 
VMuy  amongst  ihem  who,  on  no  accounl,  would 
MUiCf  the  Plaza  which  had  witnessed  die  dis- 
graceful end  of  iht-ir  unfortunate  brother. 

'ITie  position  which  the  Giianos  hold  in  sociely 
in  Spain  is  the  lowest,  as  might  be  expected  ;  they 
are  constdered  at  best  as  thievish  chalans,  and  the 
wotnco  as  half  aorccresses,  and  in  every  respect 
tlDevea;  there  is  nut  a  wretch,  however  vile,  the 
otitcaat  of  the  prison  and  the  presidio,  who  calls 
faimself  Spaniard,  but  woidd  feel  inBDltcd  by  bein[c 
termed  Gil^o,  and  would  thank  God  that  ho  ia 
Dot;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  tlicre  ore  numbers, 
a  3 
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and  ihoee  of  Uie  higher  classes,  who  seek  (bcii 
corapaay ,  and  endeaTOur  to  imilate  their  manoera 
and  way  of  speaking.  The  coniie^eious  wliicb 
they  form  willi  the  S|)aiiiards  are  not  man;  ;  oe- 
casionally  sume  wealthy  Gitano  marries  a  Spooisb 
female,  hul  to  find  a  Gitina  united  to  a  Spauiard 
is  a  thing  of  the  rarest  occurreacc,  if  it  ever  takes 
place.  It  is,  of  course,  by  intcnnarriage  alone  that 
the  two  races  will  ever  commingle,  and  before 
that  eveiit  is  brought  about,  much  modification 
must  late  place  amongst  the  Gitanos,  in  ilieir 
manners,  iu  their  habits,  in  their  aifections,  and 
their  dislikes,  and,  perhaps,  even  in  their  physical 
pecidiarities ;  much  mast  he  forgotten  oa  both 
sides,  and  every  thing  is  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
time. 

Considerable  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to 
the  attempt  of  forming  a  correct  census  of  the 
Gitano  population  of  Spain.  Some  writers,  w* 
believe,  have  estimated  the  number  at  ^xtj 
thousand,  or  thereabouts  ;  this  might  possibljr  be 
a  fair  estimate  at  former  periods,  but  it  would 
hardly  hold  good  at  the  i>resent  day,  when,  liroa 
the  opportunities  which  we  have  had  of  obserting 
them,  we  should  say  that  ttieir  number  canDOt 
exceed  forty  thousand,  of  which  about  one  third 
arc  to  be  found  in  Andahisia  alone.  We  have 
already  cxjiressed  our  belief  that  the  casts  hae 
diminished   of  latter  years ;  whether  this  dimi- 
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^titioii  wag  Hh^  lesidt  ^  oti^  dr  takaf  caused  ootn- 
%Bied ;  of  al  ^airtild  dmtage  of  habhs,  of  pestilenee 
^MT  ^kitknettSy  of  war  ot  -  faimn^^  or  of  a  freer  iat^- 
-^fourse  with  the  Spani^  popiiMtioti,  we  have  ibb 
^^Mi  of  delevtoimiifg', '  aad  ahali  abatiedii  from 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


.  lUfUnftATio 


I 


iil  the  aaturoD  of  the  year  1889, 1  landed  atTs- 
irifa,  from  the  coast  of  Barbary.     I  arrived  in  a 

-small  felouk  laden  with  hides  for  Cadiz,  to  whicli 

'  place  I  was  myself  going.  We  stopped  «t  Tarifa 
in  order  to  perform  quarantine,  which,  howerer. 

'  lumed  out  a  mere  farce,  as  we  were  all  permitted 
to  come  on  shore  ;  the  master  of  the  felouk  baring 
'bribed  the  port  captain  witli  a  few  fowls.  We 
formed  a  motley  group.     A  rich  Moor  and  hit 

'  Bon,  a  child,  with  their  Jewish  servant  YuMof, 
&i)d  myself  with  nij  own  man  Hayim  Ben  Altar, 

'  a  Jew.  After  passing  through  the  gate,  the  Bloon 
and  their  domestic  were  eondncled  by  the  tnasur 
to  the  house  of  one  uf  his  acquaintance,  where  Iw 

'Intended  they  should  lodge;  whilst  a  sailor  wai 
dispatched  with  myself  and  Hayim  to  the  only 
inn  which  the  place  afforded.  I  stopped  in  ibc 
Mreet  to  speak  to  a  person  whom  I  had  known 
tt  Seville.  Before  we  had  concluded  our  db- 
course,  llayim,  who  had  walked   fonrord,  re- 
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turned,  saying,  that  llie  quarters  were  good,  &Dd 
that  wc  were  in  high  luck,  for  that  he  knew 
the  people  of  the  inn  were  Jews.  "  Jews,"  said 
I,  "  here  in  Tarifa,  and  keeping  au  inn,  1  should 
be  glad  to  see  them."  So  I  left  my  acquaint- 
ance and  hastened  to  tlie  house.  We  iirst  en- 
tered a  stable,  of  which  the  ground  floor  of  the 
ttuildJDfj  consisted,  and  ascending  a  flight  of 
Slain  entered  a  very  large  room,  and  from  thence 
passed  into  a  kitcheo,  in  which  were  several 
people.  One  was  a  stout,  athletic,  burly  fellow 
of  about  fiftyt  dressed  in  a  buS'  jerkin  and  dark 
etotb  pantaloons.  His  hair  was  black  as  a  coal 
and  exceedingly  bushy,  his  face  much  marked 
from  some  disorder,  and  his  skin  as  dark  as  that 
of  a  toad.  A  very  tall  woman  stood  by  the 
'riresser,  much  resembling  him  in  feature,  with  the 
same  hair  and  complexion,  but  with  more  intelli- 
gence ia  her  eyes  than  the  man,  who  looked 
beavy  and  dogged.  A  dark  woman,  whom  I  sub- 
•equeotly  discovered  to  be  lame,  sat  iu  a  corner, 
and  two  or  three  swarthy  girls,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  flitting  about  the  room. 
I  also  observed  a  wicked  looking  boy,  who  might 
have  been  called  handsome,  bad  not  one  of  hia 
eyes  been  injnred.  "  Jews !"  said  I,  in  Moorish, 
to  Ilayim,  as  I  glanced  at  these  people  and  about 
the  room  ;  "  tliese  are  not  Jews,  bat  children  of 
tlifi  Dar-bushi-faL" 


"  List  to  tbe  Corohai,"  said  the  tall  woman, 
in  broken  Gypsy  slang ;  "  hear  how  ihey  jabber, 
(hunelad  como  chamulian,)  truly  we  will  m&ke 
them  pay  for  the  noise  they  raise  in  (lie  bouse." 
Then  coming  up  to  me,  she  demanded  with  a 
sboiit,  fearing  otherwise  that  I  should  not  under- 
stand, whether  I  would  not  wish  to  see  the  room 
where  I  was  to  sleep.  I  nodded :  whereupon  she 
led  me  out  upon  a  back  terrace,  nnd  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  room,  of  which  there  were 
liiree,  asked  me  if  il  would  siut.  *'  Perfectly," 
said  I,  and  returned  with  hor  to  the  kitchen. 

"  O,  what  a  handsome  face  !  what  a  royal  per- 
son [ "  exclaimed  the  whole  family  as  I  returned, 
in  Spanish,  but  in  tbe  ivhining,  canting  (one* 
peculiar  to  the  Gypsies,  when  they  are  bent  on 
victimising.  "  A  more  ugly  Busno  it  has  nerer 
been  our  chance  to  see,"  said  the  same  roices  in 
the  next  breath,  speaking  in  the  jargon  of  the 
tribe.  "  Won't  your  Moorish  Royalty  pleaM  to 
eat  something  f "  said  the  tall  hag.  "  We  have 
nothing  in  the  house ;  but  I  will  run  oot  and 
buy  a  fowl,  which  I  hojie  may  prove  a  royal 
peacock  to  nourish  and  strengthen  you."  **  I 
hope  it  may  turn  to  drow  in  your  entrails,**  she 
mottered  to  the  rest  in  Gypsy.  She  then  nn 
down,  and  in  a  minuto  returned  with  an  old  hen, 
which,  on  my  arrival,  1  had  observed  below  in 
the  stable.     "  See  this  beautiful  fowl,"  said  she, 
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"  I  have  been  running  over  all  Tarifa  to  procure 
it  for  your  kingsliip ;  trouble  enough  I  have  had 
to  obtain  it,  and  dear  enough  it  has  cost  me.  I 
will  now  cut  its  throat."  "  Before  yon  kill  it,'' 
said  I,  "  1  should  wish  to  know  what  you  paid 
for  it,  that  there  m&y  be  no  diEpute  about  it  is 
the  account,"  "  Two  dollars  I  paid  for  it,  most 
valorous  aud  haodsome  eir;  two  dollars  it  co«t 
me,  out  of  my  owu  qutsobi — out  of  my  own  little 
purse."  I  saw  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to 
tbeae  salamerias,  and  therefore  exclaimed  in  Gt- 
t&ao,  "  You  mean  two  brujis  (reals),  O  mother 
of  all  the  witches,  and  that  is  twelve  cuartos  more 
UwD  it  is  worth."  "  Ay  Dios  mio,  whom  hav« 
we  here?"  exclaimed  the  females.  "One,"  I 
replied,  "  who  knows  you  well  and  all  your  ways. 
S|>eakl  am  I  to  have  (he  hen  for  two  reals?  if 

toot,  I  sltall  leave  the  houKe  this  moment."  "  O 
yea,  to  be  sure,  brother,  and  for  nothing  if  you 
wiiih  it,"  said  the  tall  woman,  in  natural  and  quite 
altered  tonee ;  "  but  why  did  you  enter  the  house 
speaking  in  Corohni  like  a  Bengui .'  We  thought 
you  a  Busno,  but  we  now  see  that  you  are  of  our 
religion ;  pray  sit  down  and  tell  us  where  yoo 

have  been." 

Mtftelf. — "  Now,  my  good  people,  since  I  have 

I  answered  your  questions,  it  is  but  right  Uiat  yoa 
should  answer  some  of  mine ;  pray  who  are  you  i 
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and  how  happens  it  that  you  are  keeping  this 
inn  ?  " 

Gypsy  Hag. — "  Verily,  brother,  we  can  scarcely 
tell  you  who  we  are.  All  we  know  of  ourselves 
is,  that  we  keep  this  inn,  to  our  trouble  aud  sor- 
row, and  that  our  pareuls  kept  it  before  us ;  wc 
were  all  bora  in  tbis  houso,  where  I  ^appose  we 
shall  die." 

Myself. — "  Who  is  the  master  of  Ilia  house, 
and  whose  are  these  children  ^" 

Gypsy  Hag. — "  'ITie  master  of  the  house  is  the 
fool,  my  brother,  who  stands  before  you  without 
sayii)^  a  word  i  to  him  belong  these  children,  and 
the  cripple  in  the  chair  is  his  wife,  and  my  cousin. 
He  has  also  two  sons  wbo  are  grown  up  men ; 
one  is  a  chumajarn  (shoemaker),  aud  the  other 
serves  a  tanner." 

Myself. — "  Is  it  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  ifae 
Calcs  to  follow  such  trades  ? " 

Gypsy  Hag.—"  We  know  of  oo  }»w,  uid  litde 
of  the  Calcs  themselves.  Ours  is  the  only  Calo 
family  in  Tarifa,  and  wc  never  left  it  in  our  lives, 
except  occasionally  to  go  on  the  smuggling  lay 
to  Gibraltar.  'I'rue  it  is  that  the  Calcs  wheii  they 
visit  Tarifa  put  up  at  our  house,  sometimes  to 
our  cost.  There  was  one  Kofael,  son  of  the  rich 
Fruto  of  Cordova,  here  last  summer,  to  buy  up 
horses,  and  he  departed  a  baria  and  a  half  in  vur 
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(hbt ;  lioweT«r,  I  do  cot  gradge  it  htm,  for  he  is 
R  bandsome  and  clever  cliabu — a  fellow  of  many 
capacities.  Tliere  was  more  than  one  Busno  had 
cause  to  me  his  coming  lo  Tarifa." 

ift/telf. — "  Do  yoa  live  on  good   icnns  with 
the  BusmJofTarifa?" 

Gtfp»y  Hag. — "  Brother,  ne  live  on  the  beat 
terms  with  the  Busiie  of  Tarifa;  especially  n-ith 
the  errajs.  The  first  people  in  Tarifa  come  to 
ibis  house,  to  have  tlieir  baji  told  by  the  cripple 
in  tho  chair  and  by  myself.  I  know  not  how  it 
\%,  bnl  we  are  more  considered  by  tlie  grandees 
lti«n  tlie  poor,  who  bate  and  loathe  us.  ^Vhen 
my  first  and  only  infant  died,  for  I  have  been 
uiarricd,  the  child  of  one  of  the  principal  people 
wu  pot  to  me  to  nurse,  but  I  bated  it  for  its 
white  blood,  as  you  may  well  believe.  It  nerer  ' 
ihrote,  for  I  did  it  a  private  mischief,  and  though 
it  grew  up  and  is  now  a  yoatfa,  it  is — mad." 

Mffetf.-~~"  With   whom    will    your    brother's 
cbUdreo  many  ?  Yoo  say  there  are  no  Gypsies  ' 
hore."  '' 

G^fpty  Hag. — "  Ay  de  mi  bcrmano  !  It  is  that  ' 
which  grieves  me.  I  would  rather  see  Ihem  sold  ' 
to  the  Moors  than  married  to  the  Busne.  When' 
lUTael  was  here  he  wished  to  persuade  the  chu-  ' ' 
maJBrri  to  accompany  him  to  Cordova,  and  pro- 
mised to  provide  for  him,  and  to  find  him  a  wife 
aiDoag  the  Callees  of  that  town ;    but  the  faint 
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heai't  would  not,  thougli  I  myself  begged  him 
to  comply.  As  for  the  curlidor  (tanner),  he  goes 
every  night  to  the  bouse  of  a  Busnee ;  and  once, 
wlien  I  reproached  him  with  it,  he  threatened  U> 
marry  her.  I  intend  to  lake  my  knife,  and  to 
wait  behind  the  dour  in  the  dark,  and  when  she 
comes  out  to  gash  her  over  llie  eyes.  I  trow  be 
will  have  Utile  de»re  to  wed  nilh  ber  then." 

Myself. — "  Do  many  Busn^  from  the  country 
put  up  at  this  liouse  ? " 

Gypsy  Hag. — "  Not  so  many  as  formerly,  bro- 
ther ;  the  labourers  from  the  Campo  say  that  wf 
are  all  thieves ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  fur  any 
one  but  a  Calo,to  enter  this  house  without  baring 
the  shirt  stripped  from  his  back.  They  go  to  ibe 
houses  of  their  acquaintance  in  the  town,  for  ibey 
fear  to  enter  tliese  doors.  I  scarcely  know  wby, 
for  my  brother  is  the  veriest  fool  in  Taiifa.  Weie 
it  not  for  his  face,  1  should  say  that  lie  is  no 
Chabu,  for  he  cannot  speak,  and  penuils  ereiy 
chance  to  slip  through  his  fingers.  Many  a  good 
mule  and  borrico  have  gone  out  of  the  etaUe 
beloH*,  which  he  might  have  secured,  Iiad  be 
but  tongue  enough  to  have  cozened  the  owsOt. 
But  he  is  a  fool,  as  I  said  before;  he  cannot 
speak,  and  is  no  Chabo. 

■-  How  far  the  person  in  question,  who  sat  all  ibe 
while  smoking  hia  pipe,  with  iho  most  uopei- 
turbed  tranquilhty,   deserved  the   character   be- 
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Blou'cd  npon  bitn  by  his  sister,  will  presently 
ap{Hrar.  It  is  uot  my  intentioii  to  describe  here 
all  tli«  strange  things  I  both  saw  and  beard  in 
this  Gypsy  inn.  Several  Gypsies  arrived  from 
the  country  during  the  six  days  that  1  spent  with* 
In  its  walls;  one  of  them,  a  man,  from  Moron, 
ived  with  particular  cordiality,  be  having 
■wboui  he  was  thinking  of  betrothing  to  one 
Gypsy  daugblers.  Some  females  of  quality 
likewise  visited  the  house  to  gossip,  like  true  An- 
(Ulusians.  It  was  singular,  to  obsen'e  the  beha-  ' 
havioar  of  the  Gypsies  to  these  people,  especially 
th»t  of  the  remarkable  woman  some  of  whose 
convCTSstiDn  I  have  given  above.  She  whined, 
she  canted,  she  blessed,  she  talked  of  beauty,  of 
colooT,  of  eyes,  of  eye-brows,  and  pestaflas,  (eye- 
lids,) and  of  hearts  which  were  aching  for  sDch 
and  such  a  lady.  Amongst  others,  came  a  very 
fine  woman,  ibo  widow  of  a  colonel  lately  slain  in 
battle ;  she  brought  wilh  her  a  beautiful  innocent 
IttUe  girl,  her  dangh  ter,  between  three  and  four  years 
of  age.  The  Gypsy  appeared  to  adore  her ;  she 
sobbed,  she  shed  teiirs,  she  kis^'d  the  child,  she 
UcAsed  it,  she  fondled  it.  I  had  my  eye  upon 
ber  countenance,  and  it  brought  to  my  recoUec- 
lion  that  of  a  shc-woIf,  which  I  had  once  seen  in 
Russia,  playing  with  bi-r  whelp  beneath  a  birch- 
tne.  **  You  ««cui  to  love  llial  child  very  much, 
111    1>  !'■  ■■  '<■    .nrilii'iiiitit   tk-.Ot:i| 
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O,  vaj  molher,"  said  I  to  her,  as  the  Iftdy  was 
departing. 

Oypii/  Ha^. — "  No  lo  cam^lo  hijo  !  I  do  not 
love  it,  O  uiy  son,  I  do  not  lore  it ;  I  love  it  so 
much,  that  I  nish  it  may  break  its  leg  as  it  goes 
down  stairs,  and  its  mother  aJso." 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  I  was  seated 
ou  the  stone  bench  at  the  stable  door,  taking  the 
fresco;  the  Gypsy  innkeeper  sat  beside  me, 
smoking  liis  pipe,  and  silent  as  usual ;  presently 
a  man  and  woman  with  a  borrico,  or  donkey, 
entered  the  portal.  I  took  little  or  no  notice  of  a 
circumstance  so  shght,  but  I  was  presently  aroused 
by  hearing  the  Gypsy's  pipe  drop  upon  the 
ground :  1  looked  at  him,  and  scarcely  recognised 
his  face.  It  vras  no  longer  dull,  black,  and  heavy, 
but  was  lighted  up  with  an  expression  so  extremsly 
villanous,  that  I  felt  uneasy.  His  eyes  were 
scanning  the  recent  comers,  especially  the  besst 
of  burden,  which  was  a  beautiful  female  donlEey. 
He  was  almost  instantly  at  their  side,  as^sting  lo 
remove  its  housings,  and  the  alfoijas,  or  bags. 
His  tongue  had  become  unloosed,  as  if  by  sor- 
cery; and  far  from  being  unable  to  speak,  be 
proved  that,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  conU 
discourse  with  wonderful  volnbility.  The  donkey 
was  soon  tied  to  the  manger,  and  a  large  moasore 
of  barley  emptied  before  it,  tlie  greatest  port  of 
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which  tb«  Gjpsy  boy  preaenlly  removed,  hi« 
fitther  baring  purposely  omitlcij  to  mix  the 
barley  nitli  (ho  slian-,  mih  which  iJbe  Spanish 
maiiKers  arc  always  kept  filled.  The  guesta  were 
huiried  up  staire  ati  soon  as  possible.  1  Tcmained 
below,  and  subsequently  strolled  about  Uie  town 
uid  on  the  beach.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock 
wbon  I  returned  to  tlie  ino  to  retire  to  rest; 
smnge  tilings  had  evidently  been  goiug  on  during 
my  tbttencc.  Ab  I  parsed  tlirough  the  large  room, 
oa  wy  way  to  my  apartment,  lo,  ibe  table  was 
»et  out  with  much  wine,  fruits,  and  viands.  There 
sat  thv  man  from  the  coimtry,  three  parts  intoxi* 
catcd;  the  Gypsy,  already  provided  with  another 
pipe,  ut  on  his  knee,  n-ith  his  right  arm  most 
itflvcttonamly  round  bis  neck ;  on  one  side  sat  the 
chuxoajani  driuking  and  smoking,  on  the  other, 
ihD  tonuer.  Behold,  poor  humanity,  thought  1  to 
nyiieir,  in  the  hands  of  devils ;  in  this  maimer 
arebuDiiui  souls  ensnared  to  destruction  by  the 
fiends  of  tlie  pit.  The  females  had  already  talien 
pDSKsmon  of  the  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  rmbracing  her,  and  diB|)laying  every  mark 
of  friendship  and  affection.  1  passed  on,  hut  ere 
I  reached  my  apartment,  1  heard  the  words  mule 
and  donkey.  "  Adios,"  said  1,  fur  I  but  too  well 
knew  what  was  on  the  carpet. 

Id  Iho   back   stable  the  Gypsy  kept  a  mule, 
a    most  extraordinary  animal,   which   was    cm- 
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]ilo,yed  iu  bringiag  water  to  the  house,  a  task 
which  it  efiected  with  no  slight  difficulty;  it 
was  reported  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age ;  one 
of  its  eyes  liad  been  removed  by  some  accident, 
it  was  foiuiderud,  and  also  lame,  iJie  result  of 
a  broken  leg.  This  animal  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  all  Tarifa;  llie  Gypsy  grudged  il  the 
very  straw  on  which  alone  be  fed  il,  and  had 
repetUedly  offered  it  for  sale  at  a  dollar,  which 
he  could  never  obtain.  During  the  night  there 
was  much  merriment  going  on,  and  1  could  fre- 
quently distinguish  tlie  voice  of  the  Gj-psy  raised 
to  a  boisterous  pitch.  In  the  morning,  the  Gypsy 
hag  entered  my  apartment,  hearing  the  breakfast 
of  myself  and  Hayim,  "  What  were  you  aboM 
last  night?"  said  I. 

"  We  were  bargaining  with  the  BnsQO,  eril 
overtake  him,  and  he  has  exchanged  ns  the  aas, 
for  the  mule  and  the  reckoning,"  said  the  hag,  in 
whose  countenance  triumph  was  blended  with 
anxiety. 

"Was  he  drunk  when  he  saw  the  mulcr"  I 
demanded. 

"  He  did  not  see  her  at  all,  O  my  son,  but  vrt 
told  him  wo  had  a  beautiful  mule,  worlb  any 
money,  which  we  were  anxious  to  dispose  of,  as 
a  donkey  suited  our  purpose  belter.  Wc  arr 
afraid  that  when  ho  sees  her  he  will  repent  his 
bargain,  and  if  he  calls  off  within  four-aud-lwenly 
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bours,  the  exchange  is  null,  and  the  justicia  will 
cause  us  to  restore  the  ass ;  ive  have,  lionever, 
already  removed  her  to  our  hucrla  out  of  the 
town,  where  we  have  hid  lier  below  the  ground. 
Dios  sabe  {God  knows)  how  it  will  turn  out." 

Whcu  the  man  and  the  nonian  saw  the  lame, 
foundered,  one-cjed  cruaturc,  for  which  and  the 
reckoning  Uiey  had  exchanged  their  oivn  beauti- 
ful borrica,  they  stood  confounded.  It  was  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  they  had  not  altogether 
ntcoveied  from  the  fumes  of  the  wine  of  the  pre- 
ceding night;  at  last  the  man,  with  a  frightful 
oalb,  exclaimed  to  the  innkeeper,  *'  Kestore  my 
donkey,  you  Gypsy  villain." 

"  It  cannot  be,  brother,"  replied  the  latter, 
"your  donkey  is  by  this  time  three  leagues  from 
here;  I  sold  her  this  morning  to  a  man  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  am  afraid  1  shall  hare  a  hard  bar- 
gua  with  faer,  for  be  only  gave  two  dollars,  as 
■be  iras  unsound.  O,  you  have  taken  me  in, 
I  am  a  poor  fool,  as  tliey  call  me  here,  and  you 
understand  mucht  very  much,  baribu."* 

Her  value  was  thirty-five  dollars,  thou  demon," 
e  countryman,  **  and  the  justicia  wiU  moke 
I  yoa  pay  that." 

"  Come,  come,  brother,"  said  the  Gypsy,  '*  alt 
I  tliin  is  mere  conversation,  you  have  a  capital  har- 

\n,  to-day  the  mercadu  is  held,  and  you  shall 
1  I.   •  A  0 j|i«j  •OfiJ, ilgniiying " Mccedlng much. "      "-'i' 
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sell  the  mule,  I  will  go  with  you  mjEelf.  O,  you 
understand  baribu;  sister,  briug  the  bottle  of 
anise ;  the  senor  and  the  eetiora  must  drink  a 
copita."  After  much  persuasion,  and  many  oaths, 
the  man  and  woman  were  weak  enough  to  com- 
ply ;  irhen  they  had  drank  several  glasses,  they 
departed  for  the  market,  the  Gypsy  leading  the 
mule.  In  about  two  hours  they  relumed  with  the 
wretched  beast,  but  not  exactly  as  they  weat ;  s 
numerous  crowd  followed,  laughing  and  hooting. 
The  man  was  now  frantic,  and  the  woman  yet 
more  so.  They  forced  their  way  up  stairs  to  col- 
■  lect  their  baggage,  which  they  soon  effected,  and 

H  were  about  to  leave  the  house,  vowing  revenge. 

H  Now  ensued  a  truly  terrific  scene,  there  were  do 

H  more  blandishments ;  the  Gypsy  men  and  women 

H  were  in  arms,  uttering  the  most  trightfa)  execn- 

H  tious ;    &s   the   woman    came   down   stairs,    the 

H  females  assailed  her   like   lunatics;    the  cripple 

H  poked  at  her  with  a  stick,  the  tall  hag  clawed  at 

^^  her  hair,  whilst  the  father  Gypsy  walked  dote 

^P  beside  the  man,  his  hand  on  his  clasp-knife,  look- 

^M  ing  like  nothing  in  this  world :  the  man,  bowerer, 

^M  on  reaching  the  door,  tnmcd  to  him  and  aaid: 

H  "  Gypsy  demon,  my  horrica  by  three  o'clock— or 

^1  you  know  the  rest,  the  justicia." 

H  Tbc  G  \-psies  remained  filled  with  rage  and  diup- 

^^  pointmcD  t ;  the  hag  rented  her  spite  on  ber  brotbef. 

^H  "  Tis  your  fault,"  said   she  ;  "  fool !  yon  hafe  no 
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tongue ;  yon  ft  chab6,  you  can't  speak ;"  nbereas, 
vilbtB  a  fevr  honn,  he  had  perhaps  talted  more 
than  an  aactioneer  daring  a  three  days^  sale:  hut 
lie  reaeired  his  words  for  fitting  occasions,  and 
now  sat  as  usnal,  sallen  and  silent,  smoking  his 
pipe. 

The  man  and  woman  made  their  appearance  at 
three  o'clock,  but  Ihcy  came^intoxicated ;  the 
Gypsy's  cj-es  glistened— blandishment  was  again 
bad  rcconree  to.  "  Gome  and  sit  down  with  ihe' 
cavalier  here,"  whined  the  family  ;  "  he  is  a  friend 
of  ourB,  and  will  soon  arrange  matters  to  your' 
■attsfaction."  1  arose,  and  went  into  the  street ; 
the  hag  followed  m«.  "  Will  yon  not  assist  us,' 
brother,  or  are  you  no  chabo  ?"  she  muttered. 

"  I  »t11  ba»e  nothing  to  do  with  your  matters," 
•aid  I. 

"  I  know  who  will,'*  said  the  hag,  and  hurried 
down  lite  street. 

'JTlio  miin  and  woman,  with  much  noise,  de- ' 
manded  their  donkey ;  the  innkeeper  made  no ' 
uikwcr,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up  severul  glasses 
with  Uie  (niiuado.  lu  about  a  quarter  of  an  ' 
hour,  the  Gypsy  hag  relumed  with  a  young 
man.  well  dressed,  and  with  a  genteel  air,  but 
with  MRirtbing  wild  and  singular  in  his  eyes. 
He  seated  himself  by  the  table,  smiled,  took  a 
glaaa  of  liquor,  drank  part  of  it,  smiled  again, 
aod   haoded  it   to  the   countryman.     ITic  latter 
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seeing  himself  treated  in  tMs  friendly  mannei  by 
a  caballero,  was  evidently  much  flattered,  look  off 
his  hat  to  the  new  coiner,  and  drauk,  as  did  the 
ivoman  also.  The  glass  was  filled,  and  re&Ued, 
till  they  became  yet  more  intoxicated.  I  did  not 
hear  the  young  man  say  a  word :  he  appeared  s 
passive  automaton.  The  Gypsies,  howcTer,  spoke 
for  him,  and  were  profuse  of  compliments.  It 
was  now  proposed  that  tbe  caballero  sliould  settle 
the  dispute;  a  long  and  noisy  couTersation  en- 
sued, the  young  man  looking  vacantly  on:  the 
strange  jieople  had  uo  money,  and  had  already 
run  up  another  bill  at  a  wine  house  to  which  tbcy 
bad  retired.  At  last  it  was  proposed,  as  if  by  ifac 
young  man,  that  the  Gypsy  should  purchase  hi< 
own  mule  for  two  dollars,  and  forgive  the  strangen 
the  reckoning  of  the  preceding  night.  To  tlii* 
they  agreed,  being  apparently  stutlj&ed  with  the 
liquor,  and  the  money  being  paid  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  they  thanked  the  trieitdly 
mediator,  and  reeled  away. 

Before  they  lefl  the  town  that  night,  they  had 
contrived  to  spend  the  entire  two  dollars,  and  the 
woman,  who  first  recovered  her  senses,  was  bit- 
terly lamenting  that  they  had  permitted  tliem- 
selves  lo  be  despoiled  so  cheaply  of  a  prtftida  Uim 
preciosa,  as  was  the  donkey.  Upon  the  whole, 
liowcver,  I  did  not  much  pity  them.  The  womaa 
was  certainly  not  the  man's  wife.     The  labourer 
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bail  probably  left  his  village  with  some  strolling 
harlot,  bringing  with  liim  the  animal  which  had 
previous] J  served  to  support  himself  and  family. 

I   believe   that   the   Gypsy  read,   at   the   tirst 

giuice,  their  bislorj',  and  arranged  matters  accord- 

I  iogly.     The  donkey  was  soon  once   more  in   the 

•laUr,  and  that  night  there  was  tuach  rejoicing  in 

the  Gyp«y  inn. 

Who  was  the  singular  mediator?  He  was 
□either  more  nor  less  than  the  foster  child  of  the 
Gypsy  hag,  the  unfortunate  being  whom  she  had 
privately  injured  in  his  infancy.  After  liaviug 
thus  served  them  as  an  instrument  in  their  vil- 
laoy,  he  was  told  to  go  home 
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Il  was  at  Madrid  one  fiue  ademoon  in  the  be- 
ginniug  of  March  1 838,  that,  as  I  was  sitting  behind 
my  table  in  a  cabinete,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  third 
floor  of  No.  18  in  the  Calle  De  Santiago,  baring 
ju«t  taken  my  meal,  my  hostess  entered  and  in- 
foTTDed  me  that  a  military  officer  wished  tu  speak 
to  roe,  adding,  in  an  under  tone,  that  he  looked  a 
slrunge  t/wsl.  1  was  acquainted  with  no  military 
ollica'  in  the  Spanish  service ;  but  as  at  that  lime 
I  expected  daily  lo  be  arrested  for  having  distri- 
buted the  Bible,  1  thought  that  very  possibly  tbia 
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olBcer  might  hare  been  sent  to  perform  that  piece 
or  duty.  I  instantly  ordered  him  lo  be  admitted, 
whereupon  a  thin  active  6gurc,  somewhat  above 
the  middle  height,  dressed  in  a  blue  unirorm,  wilL 
a  long  sword  hanging  at  his  side,  tripped  into  the 
room.  Depositing  bis  regimental  bat  on  the 
ground,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  seaUng 
himself,  placed  his  elbows  on  the  board,  and  sup- 
porting his  face  with  his  hands,  confronted  me, 
gazing  stedfastly  upon  me,  without  uttering  a 
word.  I  looked  no  less  wistfully  at  him,  and  wu 
of  the  same  opinion  as  my  hostess,  as  to  tbe 
strangeness  of  my  guest.  He  was  about  fifty, 
with  thin  flaxen  hair  covering  the  sides  of  his 
head,  which  at  the  top  was  entirely  bald.  Hi* 
eyes  were  small,  and,  like  ferrets',  red  and  fiery. 
His  complexion  like  abrick,  a  dull  red,  chequered 
with  spots  of  purple.  "  May  I  enquire  yonr  name 
and  business,  Sir?"  I  at  length  demanded. 

Stranger. — "  My  name  is  Chaltco  of  Valde- 
]>eilas  ;  in  the  time  of  the  French  1  served  as  brn- 
gante  .lighting  for  Ferdinand  VII.  I  am  now  a 
captain  on  half  pay  in  the  service  of  Dodo* 
Isabel ;  as  for  my  business  here  it  is  to  speak  with 
yon.     Do  you  know  this  book  f " 

Myself. — "  'I'his  book  is  Saint  Luke's  Gospel 
in  the  Gypny  language;  bow  can  thUbookc 
you  J " 
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Stranger. — "  No  one  more.  Il  is  in  llie  laji- 
icuage  of  my  people." 

Myself. — *'  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you 
areaC^o?" 

Stranger — "  I  do !  I  am  Zincalo,  by  the 
mother's  side.  My  father,  it  is  true,  was  one  of 
the  Buso^,  but  I  glory  in  being  a  Calo,  and  care 
not  lo  acknowledge  other  blood." 

Mytrlf. — ^"  How  became  you  possessed  of  that 
book?" 

Stranger. — *'  I  was  this  morning  in  the  Prado, 
where  I  met  two  women  of  our  people,  and 
amongst  other  things  they  told  me  that  lliey  had 
a  (>abic»tc  in  our  language.  I  did  not  believe 
tliem  at  lint,  but  they  pulled  it  out,  and  I  found 
their  words  Inie.  Tbcy  then  spoke  to  me  of  your- 
ftelf,  and  told  me  where  you  live,  so  1  took  the 
book  from  ibem  and  am  come  to  see  you." 

Mgtelf. — ^"  Are   you   able   lo   understand   this 

book?" 

Stranger, — "  Perfectly,  though  it  is  written  in 
very  crabbed  language*:  but  I  Icanit  lo  read 
Calo  when  very  young.  My  mother  was  a  good 
Calli,  and  early  taught  me  both  to  speak  and  read 
tL  She  too  bad  a  Gabicute,  but  not  printed  like 
this,  and  it  treated  of  a  diiftreut  matter." 

Myself. — "  How  came  your  mother,  being  a 
good  Calli,  to  marry  one  of  a  different  blood  i^ 
'  "  Leiigu*  oiu}  crrrido." 
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Stranger. — "  It  was  no  fault  of  hers;  there  was 
uo  remedj.  In  )ier  infancy  she  lost  her  parents, 
who  were  executed ;  and  she  was  abandoned  \>y 
all,  tin  my  father,  taking  coiu{ia5sion  on  her, 
brought  her  up  and  educated  her :  at  last  he 
made  her  his  wife,  though  three  liuies  her  a^ 
She,  however,  remembered  her  blood  and  hated 
my  father,  and  taught  me  to  hale  him  likewise, 
and  avoid  him.  When  a  boy,  I  used  to  stioll 
about  the  plains,  tliat  I  might  not  see  my  father; 
and  my  father  would  follow  mc  and  beg  me  to 
look  upon  bim, and  would  ask  me  what  I  wanted; 
and  I  would  reply.  Father,  the  only  tiling  I  want 
is  to  see  you  dead." 

Myself. — "That  was  strange  language  from  n 
child  to  its  parent." 

Stranger. — "  It  was, — but  you  know  the  cou- 
plet*, which  says,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  lord — 
I  am  by  birth  a  Gypsy ; — I  do  not  wish  to  he  a 
gentlemen — I  am  content  with  being  a  Calo!'" 

All/self. — "  I  am  anxious  to  hear  more  of  youi 
history, — pray  proceed." 

Stranger. — "  When  I  was  about  twelve  yvmn 
old  my  father  became  dislractcd,  and  died.  I 
then  continued  with  niy  mother  for  some  yean; 
she  loved  me  much,  and  procured  a  teacher  to 
instruct  me  in  I.alio.     At  last  she  died,  and  then 
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there  was  a  pltyto  (lawsuil).  I  toot  to  ihe 
sierra  and  became  a  highwayman  :— but  the  wars 
broke  owl.  My  cousin  Jara,  of  Valdepenas, 
raised  a  troop  of  bragantes*.  I  enlisted  with 
bim  and  distinguished  myself  very  much ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  Spain  hut  has 
heard  of  Jara  and  Chaleco.  I  am  now  captain  in 
the  service  of  Douua  Isabel — I  am  covered  with 
wounds — lam— ugh!  ugh!  ugh! — " 

He  had  commenced  coughing,  and  in  a  manner 
which  perfectly  astounded  me.  I  had  heard 
hooping  coughs,  consumptive  coughs,  coughs 
caused  by  colds  and  other  accidents,  but  a 
cough  so  horrible  and  unnatural  as  that  of  the 
Gypsy  soldier,  I  had  never  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  my  travels.  In  a  moment  he  was  bent 
double,  his  frame  writhed  and  laboured,  the  veins 
of  his  forehead  were  frightfully  swollen,  and  his 
complexion  became  black  as  the  blackest  blood ; 
he  screamed,  he  snorted,  he  barked,  and  appeared 
lo  bo  on  the  point  of  suffocation,— yet  more  ex- 
plosive became  the  cough  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
bouse,  frightened,  came  running  into  the  apait- 
incfit.  I  cried,  "The  man  is  perishing,  run  in- 
stantly for  a  surgeon!"  He  heard  mo,  and  with 
•  qtiick  movement  raised  his  leA  hand  as  if  (n 

r  guerilUi  on  lionebtck  ;    Ihcj  waged  ■ 
igainil  iJie  t'reiich,  but  u  Ibc  tune  time  plun- 
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cotuitermaDd  the  order; — another  struggle,  Uien 
one  mighty  tliroe,  whicli  seemed  to  search  his 
deepest  intestines ;  and  he  remained  motionless, 
his  head  on  his  knee.  The  cough  had  left  biro, 
and  within  a  minute  or  two  he  again  looked  ap. 

"That  is  a  dreadful  cough,  friend,"  said  I, 
when  he  was  somewhat  recovered.  "  How  did 
you  get  it?" 

Gypstj  Soldier.  — "  I  am  — shot  through  the 
lungs — brother!  Let  me  but  take  breath,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  hole — the  agujero." 

He  continued  with  mc  a  considerable  time,  and 
showed  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  depart; 
the  cough  returned  twice,  but  not  so  violently  ;— 
at  length,  having  an  engagement,  I  arose,  and 
apologising,  told  him  I  must  leave  him.  The  next 
day  he  came  again  at  tlie  same  liour,  but  he  found 
me  not,  as  I  was  abroad  dining  witli  a  friend. 
On  the  third  day,  however,  as  I  was  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  in  he  walked,  unannounced.  I  am 
rather  hospitable  than  otherwise,  so  I  cordially 
welcomed  him,  and  requested  him  to  partake  of 
my  meat.  "  Con  mucbo  gusto,"  be  replied,  and 
instantly  took  his  place  at  the  tabic.  I  was  again 
astonished,  for  if  his  cough  was  frightful  hts 
appetite  was  yet  more  so.  He  ate  like  a  wolf  of 
the  sierra; — soup,  puch^ro,  fowl  and  bacon  dis* 
appeared  before  him  in  a  twinkling.  I  ordered  in 
cold  meat,  which  he  presently  dispatched ;  a  large 
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piece  of  cheese  was  then  produced.  We  had 
been  drinking  water. 

"  Where  is  the  wine  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  never  use  it,"  I  replied. 

He  looked  blank,  llic  hosless,  however,  who 
was  preaeni  nailing,  said,  "  If  the  gentleman  wish 
for  wine,  I  have  a  bola  nearly  full  which  I  will 
instantly  fetch." 

The  skin  bottle,  when  full,  might  contain  about 
Ibor  quarts.  She  filled  him  a  very  large  glass, 
and  wax  removing  the  skin,  but  he  prevented  her, 
uying,  "  Leave  it,  my  good  woman ;  my  brother 
here  will  settle  with  you  for  the  little  I  shall 
nsc'* 

fie  now  lighted  his  cigar,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  made  good  his  quarters.  On  the 
former  occasion  I  thought  his  beliaviour  suffi- 
ciently strange,  but  1  liked  it  still  less  on  the 
present.  Every  fiAeen  minutes  he  emptied  his 
glass,  which  contained  at  least  a  pint;  his  con- 
vcTMlion  became  horrible.  He  related  the  atro- 
cities which  he  had  committed  when  a  robber  and 
braganle  in  I-a  Mancha.  "It  was  our  custom," 
aaid  he,  "  to  lie  our  prisoners  to  the  olive  trees, 
and  ihen,  putting  our  horses  to  full  speed,  to  tilt 
at  ihem  with  our  sjiears."  As  he  continued  to 
drink  he  became  waspisli  and  quarrclGome :  be 
bad  hitherto  talked  Castilian,  but  he  would  now 
o3 
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only  converse  in  Gypsy  and  in  Latin,  the  last  of 
which  languages  he  spoke  with  great  fiuency, 
though  uii  gram  malic  ally.  He  lol<J  me  that  he 
had  billed  six  men  in  duels;  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  fenced  about  the  room.  I  saw  by  the 
manner  in  which  be  handled  it,  that  he  was 
master  of  his  weapon.  His  cough  did  not  return, 
and  he  said  it  seldom  afBiLled  him  when  he  dined 
well.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  two  years.  "  Therefore  you  Tint 
me,"  thought  I.  At  the  end  of  three  hours,  pei^ 
ceiving  that  he  exhibited  no  signs  of  taking  liis 
departure,  I  arose,  and  said  I  must  again  Icsve 
him.  "As  you  please,  Brother,"  said  he;  "aw 
no  ceremony  with  me,  I  am  fatigued  and  will  wait 
a  little  while."  I  did  not  return  till  eleven  at 
nigbt.  when  my  hostess  informed  me  that  ha  bad 
just  departed,  promising  to  return  next  day.  He 
had  emptied  the  bota  to  the  last  drop,  and  Ute 
cheese  produced  being  insuJlicient  for  hioit  be 
sent  for  an  entire  Dutch  cheese  on  my  account; 
part  of  which  he  had  eaten  and  the  rest  carried 
away.  I  now  saw  that  I  had  formed  a  most  Ixou- 
blesome  acquaintance,  of  whom  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  rid  myself,  if  possible ;  I  therefore 
dined  out  fur  the  next  nine  days. 

For  a  week  he  came   regularly   at   the   usual 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  desisted ;  the 
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hostess  was  afraid  of  him,  as  she  said  that  he  was 
a  brujo  or  wizard,  and  only  spoke  to  him  through 
the  wicket. 

On  the  tenth  day  I  was  cast  into  prison,  where 
I  continued  several  weeks.  Once,  during  my  con- 
finement, he  called  at  the  house,  and  being  in- 
fonncd  of  my  mishap,  drew  his  sword,  and  vowed 
with  horrible  imprecations  to  murder  the  prime 
minister  Ofalia,  for  baviug  dared  to  imprison  his 
brother.  On  my  release,  I  did  not  revisit  my 
lodgings  for  some  days,  but  lived  at  an  hotel. 
I  rctomed  late  one  afternoon,  with  my  senaut 
Francisco,  a  Basque  of  Hemani,  who  had  served 
me  with  the  utmost  fidelity  during  my  imprison- 
ment, which  he  had  voluntarily  shared  with  me. 
The  first  person  I  saw  on  entering  was  the  Gypsy 
ioldier,  seated  by  the  table,  whereon  were  several 
bottles  of  wine  which  he  had  ordered  from  the 
tavern,  of  course  on  my  account.  He  was  smok- 
ing, and  looked  savage  and  sullen;  perhaps  he 
Wft«  not  much  pleased  with  the  reception  he  had 
experienced,  lie  had  forced  himself  in,  and  the 
woman  of  the  house  sat  in  a  comer  looking  upon 
him  with  dread.  I  addressed  him,  but  he  would 
scarcely  return  an  answer.  At  last  he  commenced 
discoursing  with  great  volubility  in  Gypsy  and 
Latin.  I  did  not  understand  much  of  what  he 
said.  His  words  were  wild  and  incoherent,  but 
K    he  repeatedly  threatened  some  person.     The  last 
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bollle  was  now  exhausted — he  demanded  mote. 
I  lold  him  ID  a  gcotle  manner  ihat  he  bad  drank 
enough.  He  looked  on  the  ground  for  some 
lime,  then  slowly,  and  someubat  hesitalinglr, 
drew  bis  sword  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  was 
become  dark.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  fellow,  bat 
I  wished  to  avoid  any  thing  unpleasant.  I  caUed 
to  Francisco  to  bring  lights,  and  obeying  a  sign 
wliicb  1  made  him,  lie  sat  down  at  the  table. 
The  Gypsy  glared  fiercely  upon  hiiu— Fran- 
cisco laughed,  and  began  with  great  glee  to  Ulk 
in  Basque,  of  which  tbe  Gypsy  understood  ngt 
a  word.  The  Basques,  like  all  Tartars*,  And 
such  iLey  are,  are  paragons  of  fidelity  and  good 
nature;  they  are  only  dangerous  when  outraged, 
when  they  arc  terrible  indeed.  Francisco  to  th« 
strength  of  a  giant  joined  the  disposition  of  a 
lamb.  lie  was  beloved  even  in  tbe  patio  of  tfafl 
prison,  where  he  used  to  pitch  the  bar  and 
wrestle  with  llie  murderers  and  I'elons,  altrays 
coming  off  victor.  He  continued  speaking  BasqtK. 
The  Gypsy  was  incensed ;  and,  forgetting  tbe 
languages  in  which,  for  the  last  hour,  be  bad 
been  speaking,  complained  to  Francisco  of  bis 
rudeness  in  speaking  any  tongue  but  Castilian. 
The  Basque  replied  by  a  loud  carcajada,  and 
slightly  tuuclied  the  Gypsy  on  the  knee.    Tlie 

•  The  RuquH  Fpcmk  ■  Tuiir  diolNt  irlucfa  ttrikioEl;  rwemliUi 
ilie  MuM(^lUii  and  the  MwiilcbDu. 
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latter  sprang  up  like  a  mine  discharged,  seized 
bis  snord,  and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  made  a 
desperate  lunge  at  Francisco. 

The  Basques,  next  to  the  Pasiegos*,  are  the 
best  cudgel -players  in  Spain,  and  in  ihe  ivorld. 
FrancisGu  held  in  his  hand  part  of  a  broomstick, 
which  he  had  broken  in  the  stable,  whence  he 
had  jast  ascended.  With  the  swiftness  of  Hglit- 
ning  he  foiled  the  stroke  of  Chal6co,  and,  in 
another  moment,  with  a  dexterous  blow,  struck 
the  sword  out  of  bis  band,  sending  it  ringing 
against  the  wall. 

Tb«  Gypsy  resumed  his  scat  and  his  cigar. 
Ho  Dccauonally  looked  at  the  Basque.  His 
glances  were  at  first  atrocious,  but  prescully 
changed  their  expression,  and  appeared  to  me 
to  become  prying  and  eagerly  curious.  He  at 
last  arose,  picked  up  his  aword,  sheathed  it, 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  when  there  he 
stopped,  turned  round,  advanced  close  to  i-'ran- 
cuco,  and  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  face. 
"  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  Gypsy, 
and  can  read  baji.  Do  you  know  where  you  will 
bo   at  this  time  to-morrow  f"t    Then  laaghing 

■  AmmU  utioo  or  rallm  tcc(  of  coQlnbuiduiwi,  wht  inhibil  Ih« 
faUfj  of  Pm  ainiikt  the  mounuini  of  SmMDJcti  the;  ixmy  loDg 
Mfafa^io  the  handling  of  which  ihej  are  uneqiialli-d.  AitdhI  nith 
eoB  olthoR  Rick),  ■  nnug^er  of  Pu  hai  been  kaDwn  lo  bcit  off 

f  The  boMoB,  MwU  Diu,  and  ber  ton  Jiwd  Jmo  Lopti  wcra 
pnMOt  •rim  the  oulSft  uttered  iboK  prnphBtic  wonk 
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like  a  byena,  he  departed,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

At  that  time  on  the  raorroWy  Francisco  was  on 
his  death-bed.  He  had  caught  the  jail  fever, 
which  had  long  raged  in  the  Carcel  de  la  Corte, 
where  1  was  imprisoned.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
buried,  a  mass  of  corruption,  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Madrid. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Gitaaos,  in  iheJr  habits  and  manner  of  life, 
are  tnocli  less  cleanly  than  the  Spaniards.  The 
hovels  in  which  they  reside  exhibit  none  of  the 
neatuesB  which  is  observable  in  the  habitations 
of  even  tlie  poorest  of  the  other  race.  Tlie  floors 
are  unswcpt,  and  abound  with  filth  and  mud,  and 
in  llieir  persons  they  are  scarcely  less  vile.  In- 
attention to  cleanliness  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Gypsies,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Forli^as  far  back  as  1422,  gives 
evidence  upon  this  point,  and  insinuates  that  they 
carried  the  plague  with  iheiii ;  as  he  obsen-es 
that  it  raged  with  peculiar  violence  the  year  of 
Iheir  appearance  at  Forli  *. 

Al  ihc  present  day  they  are  almost  equally  dis- 
,  in  this  respect,  in  Hungary,  England, 

KSpain.  Amongst  the  richer  Gitanos,  habits 
ter  cleanliness  of  course  exist  than  amongst 

■    EnWi  wi'i'i  iirmiRir  full  (xxlii  Kii  murltilitu  Forli'in. 
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the  poorer.  An  air  of  shittishness,  Iionever,  per- 
vades their  dwellings,  which,  to  an  experieuccil 
eye,  would  sufficiently  allest  that  the  inmates 
were  GiUinos,  in  the  event  of  their  absence. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  Gypsy  dress,  of  which 
such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Spanish 
laws,  and  which  is  prohibited  together  with  tlie 
Gypsy  language  and  manner  of  life  f  Of  what- 
ever it  might  consist  in  former  days,  it  is  so  lilUc 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  dress  of  some  classes 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  difference.  They  generally 
wear  a  high  peaked,  narrow  brimmed  hal,azamar- 
ra  of  sbeep-skin  in  winter,  and,  during  summer,  a 
jacket  of  brown  cloth  ;  and  beneath  this  they  are 
fond  of  exhibiting  a  red  plush  waistcoat,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  English  joclcej-*, 
with  numerous  buttons  and  clasps.  A  faja,  or 
girdle  of  crimson  silk,  surrounds  the  waist,  where, 
not  unfrequently,  are  stuck  the  cachas  which  we 
have  already  described.  Pantaloons  of  coar«« 
cloth  or  leather  descend  to  the  knee;  the  legs  are 
protected  by  woollen  stockings,  and  sometimes 
by  a  species  of  spalterdasb,  either  of  rloth  or 
leather;  stout  high-lows  complete  the  equipment. 

Such  is  the  dress  of  the  Git^lnos  of  most  parts 
of  Spain.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
such  also  is  the  dress  of  the  chalancs,  and  of  ibe 
muleteers,  except  that  the  latter  are  in  the  babil 
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of  wearing  broad  sombreros  as  prescrvalives  from 
ihe  sue.  This  dress  appears  to  be  rather  Anda- 
lusian  than  Gilano;  and  yet  it  certainly  beseems 
llie  Gitano  better  than  the  cbalan  or  muleteer. 
He  wears  il  with  more  easy  negligence  or  jaauti- 
Dess,  by  which  be  may  be  recognised  at  some 
distance,  even  from  bebind. 

It  18  still  more  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  pecu- 
liar dress  of  the  Gitanasj  tbey  wear  not  the  large 
red  cloaka  and  immense  bonnets  of  coarse  beaver 
which  distinguish  their  sisters  of  England  )  they 
have  no  other  bead  gear  than  a  handkerchief, 
which  is  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  defence 
against  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  their  hair  is 
sometimes  confined  by  "a  comb,  but  more  fre- 
quently is  permitted  lo  stray  dishevelled  down 
tlieir  shoulders ;  they  are  fond  of  large  ear-rings 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  metal,  resembling  in 
tbis  respect  the  poissardcs  of  France.  There  is 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Spanish 
women  save  the  absence  of  the  mantilla,  which 
they  never  carry.  Females  of  fashion  not  uafre- 
quently  take  pleasure  in  dressing  a  la  Gilana,  as 
it  is  called,  but  this  female  Gypsy  fashion,  like 
tliat  of  the  men,  is  more  properly  the  fashion  of 
Andalusia,  the  principal  characteristic  of  which  is 
the  saya,  which  is  exceedingly  short,  wilb  many 
rows  of  Bouuces. 
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True  il  is  tbat  Uie  original  dress  of  the  Gitanos, 
male  and  female,  wbatever  il  was,  may  liave  had 
soma  share  in  forming  the  Andolusian  fashion, 
owing  lo  the  great  number  of  these  wanderers 
who  found  their  way  to  tbat  province  at  an  caily 
period.  The  Audaliisians  are  a  mixed  breed  ol' 
various  nations,  Romans,  Vandals,  Moors ;  per- 
haps there  is  a  eligbt  sprinkling  of  Gypsy  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  of  Gypsy  fashion  in  their 
garb. 

The  Gilauos  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  th« 
middle  size,  and  the  proportiona  of  their  fraroc* 
tonvey  a  powerful  idea  of  streuglfa  and  aclirity 
united ;  a  deformed  or  weakly  object  is  rarely 
found  amongst  them  in  persons  of  either  sex; 
such  probably  pensb  in  their  infancy,  unable  lo 
support  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which 
the  race  is  still  subjected  from  its  great  poverty, 
and  these  same  privatious  have  given  and  still 
give  a  coarseness  and  harshness  to  their  features, 
which  are  all  strongly  marked  and  expressive. 
Tlieir  complexion  is  by  no  means  imiform,  xa«« 
that  it  is  invariably  darker  than  the  general  oltrc 
hue  of  the  Spaniards ;  not  nnfrequently  coante- 
uances  as  dark  as  those  of  Mulattos,  present  llMnn* 
selves,  and  in  some  few  intances  of  almost  negro 
blackness.  Like  most  people  of  savage  ancestry, 
their  teeth  are  white  and  strong  j  their  mouths  are 
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not  bsdlj'  fonoed,  but  it  is  in  tbc  eje  more  than 
in  any  olber  feature  Ibat  they  differ  from  other 
bum  an  beings. 

Tbere  is  ftomelliing  remarkable  in  tlie  eye  of 
the  Rummany ;  should  bis  bair  and  complexion 
become  fair  as  those  of  the  Swede  or  the  Finn, 
and  hi»  jockey  gait  as  grave  and  ceremonious  as 
ibat  of  the  native  of  Old  Castile,  were  he  dressed 
like  a  king,  a  priest,  or  a  warrior,  still  n  ould  the 
Gitano  be  detected  by  liis  eye,  should  it  continue 
unchanged.  The  Jew  is  known  by  his  eye,  but 
then  in  the  Jew  that  feature  is  peculiarly  small ; 
the  Chinese  has  a  remarkable  eye,  but  then  the 
eye  of  the  Chinese  Is  oblong,  and  even  with  the 
£ac«,  which  is  flat ;  but  the  eye  of  the  GitAno  is 
neither  large  nor  small,  and  exhibits  no  marked 
diflvrcnce  in  its  shape  from  eyes  of  the  common 
caU.  lis  peculiarity  consists  chiefly  in  a  strange 
•taring  expression,  which  to  be  understood  must  be 
seen,  and  in  a  lluii  glaze,  which  steals  over  it  when 
it)  repose,  and  seems  to  emit  phosphoric  light. 
That  the  tiypsy  eye  has  sometimes  a  peculiar 
offset,  we  learn  from  the  following  stanza : 

"  *  t'.*!"!  «rip1""i(;'*  glu«J  eye  I 

Hai  pirmtt  my  iHwim't  eon,  \ 

A  fisal  no  eye  bcucUh  ihv  ikj 
Could  c'«  c&*l  bi-fo«." 

The  fuiluwing   passages  arc  extracted  from  w 
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Spanish  tvork',  and  cannot  be  otit  of  place  here, 
as  ihey  relate  to  thoee  matters  to  trbicb  we  have 
devoted  ibis  chapter. 

"  The  Gitanos  have  an  olive  complexioa  and 
very  marked  physiogiiouiy  ;  their  cheeks  are  pro- 
miueitt,  their  lips  thick,  their  eyes  vivid  aud 
black  ;  their  hair  is  loDg,  black,  and  coarse,  and 
their  teeth  very  white.  The  general  expres^ou 
of  their  physiognomy  is  a  compound  of  pride, 
slavishness,  and  cunning.  Tbey  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  good  stature,  well  formed,  and  support 
witli  facility  fatigue  and  every  kind  of  hardship. 
Wlien  they  discuss  any  matter,  or  speak  among 
themselves,  whether  in  Catalan,  in  Castilian,  or  in 
Oermania,  which  is  (heir  own  peculiar  jargoD, 


*  Tfak  vorL  ia  Btjled  Hisloria  4e  loa  Ghanot,  b;  J.  M ■  pob- 

liilied  It  Ducelooa  ia  Ihe  year  ]fl32;  it  confute  of  93  vaj  mbbU 
■pd  Ksntily  fumiihcd  psgei.  lU  chief,  we  mi(^l  ay  iu  onlj  mtiit, 
ia  Ihe  style,  which  ii  fluent  uiil  euy.  Tlie  writer  u  ■  ibeort«,  «iid 
Nurifirei  truth  and  probability  to  (ho  thrine  of  one  idea,  and  that  on* 
of  the  moit  abeuni  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  an  inditidaaL  Hi 
endesTDuri  lo  pcreuadc  hie  reader*  that  the  Gil4ooa«relh«di9ca(t- 
anti  of  the  Moars,  and  Ihe  gicoteil  part  of  hii  work  ia  ■  hiitaij  of 
those  Africaiu,  from  the  dme  of  Iheir  aniral  ,iD  the  IVfiufMili  tlD 
their  expatriaiioD  by  Philip  the  Third.  The  Gilaooa  bo  tappom  to 
be  Taiioiu  tiibei  of  wandering  Moon,  nho  boflted  pursuil  uaUt  (ha 
batneMGi  of  the  hilli ;  be  denies  that  they  ire  of  the  nme  i*M  Md 
origin  aa  the  Gypaie*,  Boheudam,  kc,  of  other  laodi,  tbmigh  W  ^ 
(brds  no  proof,  and  it  confewedly  ignorant  of  tha  Oilioo  la 
the  only  orilerioD. 

To  (hii  work  we  shall  revert  on  ■  ftituK  oceuwu. 


I 
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UiGT  ttlways  make  use  of  much  gesticulation, 
M'hich  contributes  to  give  to  their  conversalioD 
and  to  the  vivacity  of  their  physiognomy  a  certain 
expreesion,  stiU  more  penetrating  and  characlcr- 
istic. 

"  When  a  Gituno  has  occasion  to  speak  of  some 
basinesg  in  which  his  interest  is  involved,  he  re- 
fedoubles  hia  gestures  in  proportion  as  he  knows 
tiie  necessity  of  convincing  those  who  hear  him, 
and  fears  their  impassibility.  If  any  rancorous 
idea  Bgiute  him  in  the  course  of  his  narrative; 
if  he  endeavour  to  infuse  into  his  auditors  senti- 
ments of  jealousy,  vengeance,  or  any  violent  pas- 
sion, his  features  become  exaggerated,  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  glances,  and  the  contraction  of  his 
lips,  show  clearly,  and  in  an  imposing  manner, 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  Gitanos,  and  all  the 
euatoms  of  barbarous  people.  Even  his  very 
mule  has  an  expression  hard  and  disagreeable. 
One  tnighl  almost  say  that  Joy  in  him  is  a  forced 
ienlimenl,  and  that,  like  unto  the  savago  man, 
■adneas  is  the  dominant  feature  of  his  phy- 
aiognoiay. 

"  The  Gituna  is  <listinguislied  by  the  satnc 
complexion,  and  almost  tlie  ^aine  features.  In 
her  frame  she  in  as  well  formed,  and  as  flexible 
IB  the  Gitano.  Condemned  to  suffer  the  same 
privations  and  wants,  her  countenance,  when  her 
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iulei-e^l  (Iocs  not  oblige  ber  to  dissemble  bcr 
feelings,  presents  ibe  same  aspect  of  melanctiolr, 
and  shows  besides,  with  more  energy,  the  ran- 
L-uroiis  passions  of  which  the  female  heart  is 
susceptible.  Free  in  her  actions,  her  carriftp-, 
and  her  pursuits,  she  speaks,  vociferates,  and 
makes  more  geslures  than  the  Citano,  and,  in 
imitation  of  him,  her  aims  are  in  continiul 
motion,  to  give  more  expression  to  the  imagm 
with  which  she  accompanies  her  discourse ;  her 
whole  body  contributes  lo  her  gestiir<;,  and 
to  increase  its  force ;  cndearouring  by  these 
means  to  sharpen  the  ell'ect  uf  language  in 
itself  insufficient;  and  her  vivid  and  disordered 
imagination  is  displayed  in  her  appearance  and 
altitude. 

"  When  she  turns  her  hand  lo  any  species  of 
labour,  her  hurried  action,  tlie  disorder  of  her  hair, 
which  is  scarcely  subjected  by  a  little  comb,  and 
her  propensity  lo  irritation,  show  how  little  afan 
loves  toil,  and  her  disgust  for  any  continnH) 
occupation. 

"  In  her  disputes,  the  air  of  menace  and  high 
passion,  the  flow  of  words,  and  the  facility  with 
which  she  provokes  and  despises  danger,  indicaie 
manners  half  barbarous,  and  ignorance  of  other 
means  of  defence.  Finally,  both  in  males  and 
females,  their  physical  con*litution,  colour,  agility, 
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aod  flexibility',  reveal  Lo  us  a  caste  Gprung  from  a 
burning  clime,  and  devoted  to  all  those  exercises 
«  faich  contribute  lo  evolve  bodily  vigour,  and  cer- 
lain  mental  faculties. 

"  Tlie  dress  of  the  Gilauo  varies  with  the  couutiy 
wbich  he  inhabits.  Both  in  Rousillou  and  Cata- 
lonia, his  habiliments  generally  consist  of  jacket, 
waistcoat,  pantaloons,  and  a  red  faja  which  covers 
part  of  his  uaistcoal ;  on  his  feet  he  wears  hempen 
sandals,  with  much  ribbon  tied  round  the  leg 
Aft  high  as  the  calf;  he  has,  moreover,  either 
woollen  or  cotton  stockings;  round  his  neck 
be  wears  a  handkerchief,  carelessly  tied ;  and 
in  the  winter  lie  uses  a.  blanket  or  mantle  witii 
»leeve»,  cast  over  the  shoulder;  his  head  is 
covered  with  the  indispensable  red  cap,  which 
appears  to  be  ihe  favourite  ornament  of  many 
Dationft  in  llie  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Caspian  Sea. 

"The  neck  and  the  elbows  of  the  jacket  arc 

adorned  with  pieces  of    blue  and  yellow  cloth 

embroidered  with  silk,  as  well  as  the  seauis  of  the 

pantaloons ;  he  wears,  moreover,  on  llie  jacket  or 

the  waistcoast,  various   rows   of  silver  button!^, 

■mall  aud  round,  sustained  by  rings  or  chains  of 

_      the  same  metal.    The  old  people,  and  those  who 

^fe     by  fortune,  or  some  other  cause,  exercise,  in  ap' 

^K     pearancc,  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  rest,  ara 
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almost  always  dre&Eeil  in  black  or  dark  lilue  vel- 
vet. Sorae  of  those  who  affbcl  elegance  amongst 
tlicm,  keep  for  holidays  a  coinpk-te  dress  of  sky- 
blue  velvet,  with  embroidery  at  llio  neck,  pocket- 
holes,  armpits,  and  in  all  iho  senuiB ;  in  a  word, 
with  the  exception  of  the  turban,  this  was  the 
fashion  of  dress  of  the  ancient  Moors  of  Granada, 
the  only  difference  being  occasioned  by  time  and 
misery," 

"  The  dress  of  the  Gitanas  is  ver)'  varied  :  tlic 
young  girls,  or  those  who  are  in  tolerably  easy 
circumstances,  generally  wear  a  black  bodice  lac^d 
up  with  a  string,  and  adjusted  to  their  figure,  and 
contrasting  with  the  scarlet-coloured  saya,  nbicfa 
only  covers  a  part  of  the  leg;  their  shoes  are  col 
very  low,  and  are  adorned  with  little  buckles  of 
silver;  the  breast,  aiid  the  upper  part  of  the 
bodice,  are  covered  either  with  a  white  handker- 
chief, or  one  of  some  vivid  colour;  and  on  the 
bead  is  worn  another  handkerchief,  lied  beneath 
the  chin,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  falls  on  the 
shoulder,  in  the  manner  of  a  hood.  When  the 
cold  or  the  heat  penult,  the  Gitana  removes  ibf 
hood,  without  untying  the  knots,  and  exhibits  her 
long  and  shining  tresses  restrained  by  a  comh. 
The  old  women,  and  the  very  poor,  dress  in  tlie 
same  mauner,  save  that  their  habiliments  are  more 
coarse,  the  colours  less  in  harmony,  and  more  di^ 
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order  in  their  amy.  Amongst  them  misery  ^p- 
pens  beneath  the  most  revolting  aspect ;  whilst 
the  poorest  Oittoo  presenres  a  certain  deportment 
which  would  make  his  aspect  supportable,  if  his 
unquiet  and  ferocious  glance  did  not  inspire  us 
with  aversion.'' 


VOL.  L 
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tt'HiLsTlIieir  husbands  are  engaged  in  their  jockey 
vocation,  or  in  wielding  the  cachas,  the  Callecs,  or 
Gypsy  females,  are  seldom  idle,  bnt  are  endea- 
vouring, by  Tarious  means,  to  win  all  the  moarj 
they  can.  The  richest  amongst  them  are  gencnJty 
coutrabaiidistas,  and  in  the  large  towns  go  Inin 
liouse  lo  house  with  prohibited  goods,  especially 
silk  and  cotton,  and  occasionally  with  tobtttm. 
Tliey  lilteiviae  purchase  cast  off  female  Wearing 
apparel,  which,  when  vamped  up  and  embelltstin), 
ilicy  sometimes  contrive  lo  sell  aa  new,  with  no 
iuconsiderable  profit- 

Gilanas  of  this  description  are  of  the  tnoMrr- 
spectahle  class;  the  rest,  provided  tliey  do  not 
sell  roasted  chestnuts,  or  estcras,  which  are  a  spe- 
cies of  mat,  seek  a  livelihood  by  diffonmt  tricfa 
and  practices,  more  or  less  fraudulent,  for  M- 
ample : — 

Lit  Bahi,  or  fortune-telling,  which  is  called  in 
Spanish,  buemi  renitira. — This  way  of  extnctnig 
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money  from  the  credulity  of  dupes,  is,  of  all  those 
practised  by  the  Gypsies,  Llie  readiest  and  most 
easy;  promises  are  llie  only  capital  requisite,  and 
ihc  whole  art  of  fortune-telliug  consists  in  pro- 
perly adapting  these  promises  to  tlie  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  parties  who  seek  for  in  formation. 
The  Gilanas  are  clever  enough  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this,  and  in  most  cases  afford  peifecl 
latisfoction.  Their  practice  chiefly  lies  amongst 
|tmales,  the  portioo  of  the  human  race  most  given 
fO  curiosity  and  credulity.  To  the  young  maidens 
tbey  promise  lovers,  handsome  invariably,  and 
^metimcs  rich ;  to  wives  children,  and  perhaps 
fpothcr  husband ;  for  their  eyes  are  so  pene- 
^fttting,  that  occasionally  they  will  develop  your 
laost  secret  thoughts  and  wishes;  to  the  old, 
^ficiies — and  nothing  but  riches;  for  they  have 
efficient  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  to  be 
j/amo  that  avarice  is  the  last  passion  that  becomes 
^tioct  within  it.  These  riches  are  to  proceed 
tntlier  from  the  discnrery  of  hidden  treasures,  or 
from  acroM  the  water;  from  the  Americas,  to 
wbicb  the  Spaniards  still  look  with  hope,  as  there 
ia  so  individual  in  Spain,  however  poor,  but  has 
Moaw  connexion  in  those  realms  of  silver  and 
gold,  at  whose  death  he  considers  it  probable  Uiat 
ho  may  succeed  to  a  brilliant  "  herencia."  The 
Gtlaow,  in  tlie  exercise  of  this  practice,  And 
almost  as  readily  amongst  llie  superior 
p2 
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classes,  u  the  ^-criGst  di-egs  of  llic  impulalion.  ll 
is  iheir  boasl,  ibat  the  best  houses  are  open  to 
them ;  aod  perbatis  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  tfaef 
nill  spae  the  bahi  to  a  duchess,  or  countess,  in  one 
of  the  hundred  palaces  of  Madrid ;  and  to  half  a 
dozen  of  the  lavatideras  engaged  in  purifying  the 
linen  of  the  capita),  beneath  the  willows  which 
droop  on  the  banks  of  the  Qiumiaring  Manzv 
nares.  One  gre^it  advantagu  which  the  Gypsiea 
possess  over  all  other  people,  is  an  utter  absence 
of  mmiraise  honte;  their  speech  is  as  fluent,  asd 
their  eyes  as  unabashed,  in  the  presence  of  royiHy, 
as  before  those  from  whom  they  hare  nothing  to 
hope  or  fear;  the  result  being,  that  most  minds 
quail  before  them,  and  they  play  with  what  would 
hv  fatal  to  others.  There  were  two  Gitioas  «( 
Madrid,  and  probably  they  are  there  still.  ^Ilie 
name  of  one  was  Pepita,  and  the  other  was  c«Uk) 
La  Chicharona ;  the  first  was  a  spare,  shretKd 
witch-like  female,  about  filly,  and  wiu  tho  mother* 
in-law  of  La  Chicharona,  who  was  remarkable 
for  her  stoutness.  These  women  sobsistcd  enti'dT 
by  foTliine-telling  and  swindling.  It  chanced  tbat 
the  son  of  Pepita,  and  husband  of  Cbichannm, 
having  spirited  away  a  horse,  was  sent  to  the  ptfr 
ridio  of  Malaga  for  ton  years  of  bard  labour.  Tliis 
misforttme  caused  inexpressible  affliction  to  hit 
wife  and  mother,  who  determined  to  exert  evoiy 
cfTort  to  procure   bis   liberation.     Tlte  readical 
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mtf  wbit^  occurred  to  ibem,  was  lo  procure  nii 
interricw  with  the  Queen  Regent  Clirislina,  whom 
thoy  doubled  not  would  forthwith  pardos  the  cul- 
prit, provided  they  h&d  an  oppoiluuity  of  assaihng 
her  with  tbeir  Gypsy  discourse ;  for,  to  use  ibeii: 
own  words,  "  they  well  knew  «hat  to  say."  I 
at  that  time  lived  close  by  the  palace,  in  the  street 
of  Santiago,  and  daily,  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
saw  ibiin  bending  their  steps  in  that  direction. 

One  day,  they  caiiie  to  me  in  a  great  huiry, 
with  a  strange  expression  on  both  their  couDte- 
nancea.  "  We  liave  seen  Christina,  hijo,"  {^ 
Bon,)  said  Pepita  to  me.  ,(ij  pj^ 

"  Within  the  palace  ?"  I  inquired.  .„t,„i 

"  Within  the  palace,  O  child  of  my  gajlot^iii," 
Aoswercd  the  sibyl :  "  Christina  at  last  saw  and 
■cril  for  OS,  as  I  knew  she  would ;  I  told  her 
'  Bahi,'  and  Chicliaruita  danced  ihc  Itomahs 
(Gyj»»y  dance)  before  her." 

"  What  did  you  tell  herf" 

"  I  told  lier  many  tilings,"  said  ttie  hag,  "  many 
Utings  which  I  need  not  tell  you :  know,  however, 
that  amongst  otiier  things,  I  told  her  that  the 
Ahibori  (little  queen)  would  die,  and  theu  she 
trtmld  be  Queen  of  Spain.  I  told  her,  moreuver, 
ibal  wilhin  three  years  she  would  marry  the  son 
of  tba  King  of  France,  and  it  was  her  bahi  to  die 
Queen  of  France  and  Spaiu,  aud  Lo  be  loveJ 
much,  and  haled  much."      tid    auvox^^  aj  itoRn 
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"  And  did  yoa  not  dread  ler  ttnger^  when  yon 
lold  her  these  things  ?" 

"  Diead  her,  the  Busnee?"  screamed  Pejrila: 
"  No,  my  child,  she  dreaded  me  far  more ;  I  ItnAed 
at  her  ao— and  raised  my  finger  so — and  Chicba- 
rona  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  Bnsnce  believed 
all  I  said,  and  was  afraid  of  me:  and  then  t 
asked  for  the  pardon  of  my  sou,  and  she  pledged 
her  word  to  see  into  tlie  matter,  and  when  we 
came  away,  she  gave  me  this  baria  of  gold,  ftnd 
to  Cbicharona  this  other,  go  at  all  erents  we  have 
hobkaooed  the  qneen.  May  an  evi)  end  overtake 
her  body,  the  Busnee !" 

'Dioiigh  some  of  the  Gii&nas  coutrivc  to  sub> 
sist  by  forluDO-lelling  alone,  Ihc  gentntity  of 
them  merely  make  use  of  it  as  an  inslramant 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  greater  tliingl. 
the  immediate  gains  are  scauty  ;  a  few  cttailot 
being  the  utmost  which  they  rercrrc  fran  the 
majority  of  their  customers.  But  the  btthl  it 
un  excellent  passport  into  houses,  and  wb«n  ihey 
Rpy  a  convenient  opportunity,  they  seldom  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  necessary  « 
watch  them  stricUy,  as  articles  frequently  disafv 
pear  in  a  mysterious  manner,  whilst  GilAnas  are 
telling  fortBucs.  The  bahi,  moreover,  is  oeca* 
sionally  the  prelude  to  a  device  which,  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  describe,  and  which  is  caSed 
Hokkano  Baro,  or  the  great  trick,  of  wlikh  w« 
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twTe  already  said  sometliiog  in  tlie  former  part 
of  this  work.  When  the  Giluua  has  met  some 
credulous  female,  whom  she  suspects  to  be 
weaJthy,  she  will  address  her  in  much  the  way  as 
■be  uf  yore  is  represented  to  have  addressed  the 
widoir,  in  the  History  of  Alouso ;  telling  her 
that  she  will  disclose  to  her  a  way  by  means  of 
which  both  may  make  their  fortunes.  It  ia 
oeitlicr  more  nor  less  than,  at  a  certain  hoax 
and  place,  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money,  the  more 
the  better;  as  the  Gitdna  says,  that  if  not  looked 
«t  until  a  certain  time,  il  will  increase  a  thousand 
fold.  Some  of  our  readers  will  have  difficulty 
in  believing  that  any  people  can  be  found  auffi- 
^ently  credulous  to  allow  themselves  to  be  duped 
by  a  trick  of  this  description,  the  grossness  of 
itiD  inlroded  fraud  seeming  too  palpable.  £x- 
ptsieuce,  however,  proves  the  contrary.  The 
deception  is  frequently  practised  at  the  present 
day,  and  not  only  in  Spain  but  io  England — en- 
tigbteniKi  England — and  in  France  likewise  ;  an 
iDtUace  being  given  in  the  memoirs  of  Vidocq, 
ibe  lata  celebrated  head  of  the  secret  police  of 
Paria,  though,  in  that  instance,  the  perpetrator 
of  th«  fraud  was  not  a  Gypsy.  The  moat  subtle 
ntctbod  of  accooipUshiug  the  hokkano  baio  is  ihe 
I  feUowing:— 

.  When  the  dupe  baa  been  induced  to.conaent 
Io  make  the  experiment,  the  Gitaua  demands  of 
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her  whether  she  has  io  the  house  some  slrong 
chest,  with  a  safe  lock  and  key.  Od  receiving 
an  affirmative  answer,  she  will  request  to  see  all 
the  gold  and  silver,  of  any  description,  which 
she  may  chance  to  have  in  her  possession.  The 
money  is  shown  her ;  and  when  the  Citana  luw 
carefiilly  inspected  and  counted  it,  slie  pnv- 
duces  a  white  handkerchief,  saying :  "  Lady,  I 
give  you  this  handkerchief  which  is  blessed.  Tl 
is  now  necessary  that  yuu  place  in  il  your  gotd 
and  silver,  tying  it  with  three  knots.  I  will  then 
depart  for  three  days,  when  1  will  return.  Ib 
the  mean  time  you  must  keep  the  hundle,  which 
contains  your  treasure,  beneath  your  pillow,  peT- 
milting  no  one  to  go  near  it,  and  obserring  the 
greatest  secrecy,  otherwise  the  money  will  ta&r 
wings  and  By  away.  Every  morning  during  the 
three  days  it  will  be  well  to  open  the  bundle 
for  your  own  satisfaction,  to  see  that  no  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  your  treasure  ;  he  always  care- 
ful, however,  to  fasten  it  again  with  the  three 
knots.  On  my  return,  we  will  place  the  bundle^ 
after  having  inspected  it,  in  the  chest,  which  you 
shall  yourself  lock,  retaining  the  key  in  your 
possession.  But,  thenceforward,  fur  tliree  wecJu, 
yoti  must  by  no  means  unlock  the  chest,  nor 
touch  the  treasure,  but  pray  night  and  niomiag 
to  San  Antonio  that  it  be  multiplied,  otherwise 
it  will  fly  away.' 


e  uitioa  departs,  anO,  doling  (he  three  daySj 
prepares  a  bundle  as  sitnilax  as  po&sibic  to  lti<; 
une  n'hich  contains  the  niuncy  of  her  dupe,  save 
lliat  instead  of  gold  ounces,  dollars,  aud   plate, 
its  coatents  consist  of  copper  money  and  pewtt^r 
articles  of  little  or  no  value.     With  this  buudlv 
concealed  beneath  her  cloak,  she  returus  at  tb« 
rod  of  ibrce  days  to  bcr  intended  victim.     'Vim 
bundle  of  real  ireaswre  is  produced  and  in&pcctcd, 
and  again  tied  up  by  tbc  Gitana,  who  then  re- 
quests the  other  to  opon  tlie  chest,  wliicb  donu, 
abe  formally  places  a  bundle  in  it;  hut,  in  thd. 
meanwhile,  she  has  contrived  to  substitute  the 
fictilioua  for  tbe  real  one.      The  chest  is  tlieu, 
lodted,  the  lady  retaining  the  key.     The  Gituna.  , 
promises  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  tt^  I 
open  the  chest,  assuring  the  lady  that  if  it  li^f  J 
not  unlorVed  till  tliat  period,  it  will  be  founds  1 
filled  with  gold  and  silver ;  but  threatening  that,,  t 
in  thccTcnt  of  her  injunctions  being  disregarded,,!  1 
tbc  money  deposiied  will  vanish.    She  then  walk^^J 
oir  vitb  great  deliberation,  bearing  away  tlie  spoil).  I 
It  i*  n4redleB8  to  say  that  hhe  never  rolums. 

There  are   other  ways  of  accomplishing   tli^J 
hokbano  baro.     The   most   siuiple,  aod  indee^^l 
the  one  most  generally  used  by  the  Gitauas,  i 
to' persuade  some  simple  individual   u>   hide,  i 
sum  of  money  in   the  earth,  which  tbey  A&t^ii 
wudi  carry   away.     A   cnsc  of  this  description  I 
r  3 
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J  occuired  willim  ray  own  knowledge,  at  Madrid, 

towards  ihe  latter  pail  of  the  year  1937.     There 

was  a  notorious  Gitana,  of  the  name  of  Aurora ; 

she  was  about  forty  jeara  of  age,  a  Valencian  by 

birth,  and  immensely   fat.      This   amiable  per- 

souage,  by  some  means,  formed  the  acquaintance 

of  a  wealthy  widow  lady ;  and  was  not  slow  in 

atlempliog  to  practise    llic  hokkano  haro  apon 

.^er.     She  succeeded  but  too  well.     'ITie  widow, 

^  Rt  the  instigation  of  Aurora,  buried  one  bundred 

ounces  of  gold,  beneath  a  ruined  arch  in  a  6dd, 

at  a  short  distance  A'om  the  wall  of  Madrid.  The 

^  inhumation  was   effected  at  night  by  the  widow 

J  ^one.     Aurora  was  however  on  the  watch,  and, 

in  less   than  ten  minutes  afler  tlie  widow  had 

departed,  possespcd  herself  of  the  treasure;  per- 

haps  the  largest  one  ever  acquired  by  this  khid 

of  deceit.    The  next  day  the  widow  Bad  cettatn 

misgivings,  and,  returning  to  the  spot,  found  b«r 

iriDoney  gone.     About  six  months  after  tliis  ercal, 

,'^  I  was  imprisoned   in  the  Carcel  de  la  Corte,  «l 

Madrid,  and  there  I   found  Aurora,  wlio  wu  in 

,  durance  for  defrauding  the  widow.     She  said  Uut 

^thad  been  her  intention  to  depart  for  Vidcncia 

,  .  ivith  the  "  barias,"  as  she  styled  lier  pluii<1er,  but 

,,  t^e  widow  had  discovered  the  trick  loo  soon,  kod 

l_^^  she  had  been  arrested.     She  added,  however,  thai 

^e  had  contrived  to  conceal  the  greatest  part  of 

the  property,  and  that  she  expected  her  IHinvtion 
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in  a  few  days,  liaviog  been  prodigal  of  bribes 
to  Uie  "  jUBlicia."  In  cfTect,  her  liberalion  took 
place  sooner  llian  my  own.  Ncvertbeless,  sbe 
bad  little  cause  lo  triumpb,  as  before  sLe  left  the 
prison  nlie  bad  bet'ii  fleecod  of  the  laet  cuarto 
of  ber  ill-gotten  gain,  by  algiiazils  and  escribanos, 
who,  sbe  adiuilted,  understocKl  bokkano  baromuch 
better  than  herself. 

When  I  next  saw  Aurora,  she  informed  me 
tliat  she  waa  once  more  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  widoM',  whom  she  had  persuaded  that  tlie 
loss  of  ttie  money  was  caused  by  her  own  impru- 
dence, in  looking  for  it  before  the  appointed  time ; 
Ui«  spirit  of  the  earth  having  removed  it  in  anger. 
She  added  that  ber  dupe  was  quite  disposed  to 
mako  another  venture,  by  which  she  hoped  lu 
retrieve  her  former  loss. 

Vtlihir  jMsliins. — Under  this  head  may  be 
placed  various  kinds  of  ihcA  committed  by  th<^' 
OiUnas.  The  meaning  of  the  woi-ds  is  stealing 
with  the  hands;  but  they  are  more  generally 
applied  lo  the  filching  of  money  by  dexterity  of 
band,  when  giving  or  receiving  change.  For 
example  :  a  Gitana  will  enter  a  shop,  and  pur- 
chase some  insignificant  article,  tendering  in  pay- 
ment a  baria  or  golden  onnce.  llie  change  being 
put  down  before  her  on  the  counter,  she  counts 
ihe  money,  and  complains  lliat  she  has  received 
a  dollar  and  several  peiictas  less  than  her  due. 
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It  seems  impossible  thai  tliere  can  be  any  fraud 
OD  Iier  part,  as  she  has  uot  even  taken  llie  tnonejr 
ID  her  band,  but  merelj'  placed  her  Gngere  upau 
it;  pushing  it  od  one  side.  She  doh' aska  the 
merchant  what  be  means  hy  attempling  to  de- 
ceive the  poor  woman.  Tlie  merchant  supposing 
that  he  has  made  a.  mislake,  takes  up  tbti  mooey, 
counts  it,  and  5nds  iu  effect  that  tlie  just  sitm 
is  not  there.  He  again  bands  out  the  change, 
but  there  is  now  a  greater  deficit  than  befiHT. 
and  the  merchant  is  convinced  that  be  is  dealing 
with  a  wilcli.  The  Gitana  now  pushes  th«  money 
to  him,  nplilU  her  voice,  and  talks  of  the  juslicia. 
Should  tbc  merchant  Lecome  frightened,  «iid, 
emptying  a  hag  of  doUais,  tell  her  to  pay  lienel^ 
06  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  her  utmo«l  hopM 
will  he  gratified,  as  she  will  conlrir«,  by  menu 
which  baffie  tbc  possibility  of  deteotiou,  to  con- 
vey at  least  fire  or  six  dollars  into  faef  slcevea, 
when  she  will  depart  with  much  vociferation,  do- 
daring  that  she  will  never  again  enter  the  shop 
of  so  cheating  a  picaro. 

Of  all  tlie  Giianas  at  Madrid,  Aiirum  the  iai 
was,  by  their  own  confession,  the  most  iluUcrom 
at  tills  species  of  robbery;  she  bavLug  been 
known,  in  many  instances,  whilst  receiviog 
change  for  an  ounce,  to  steal  the  wbolo  raliie, 
which  amounts  to  eixteeu  dolUra.  It  waa  oM 
without  reason  that  merchants  in  ancient  timet 
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were,  according  lo  Martin  del  Rio,  advised  (o 
sel)  nothing  out  of  their  shops  to  Gitaiias,  as 
tliej' posses stfd  an  infallible  secret  for  attracting 
to  their  own  purses  from  the  coflTere  of  the  former 
the  money  with  which  thej-  paid  for  the  articles 
they  purchased.  This  secret  consisted  in  stealing 
4  paslesas,  which  they  still  practise.  Many  ac- 
counts of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  which  are  styled 
otd  women's  tales,  are  perhaps  equally  well 
founded.  Real  actions  have  been  attributed'^ 
wrong  causes — thus  the  seeming  absurdity.  '     '"''' 

Shoplifting,  and  other  kinds  of  privnle  larcertyj 
are  connected  with  stealing  &  pasleSas,  fur  in  alf 
dn(.t«rity  of  hand  is  required.  Many  of  the  Gi^ 
tao&sof  Madrid  are  provided  with  large  pockets,' 
or  ratlier  sacks,  beneath  their  gowns,  in  which 
tlicy  Btow  away  their  plunder.  Some  of  these 
poclietji  arc  capacious  enough  lo  hold,  at  one 
lime,  a  dozen  yards  of  cloth,  a  Dutch  cheese, 
and  A  bottle  of  wine.  Nothing  that  she  can  eat, 
drinli,  or  sell,  comes  amiss  to  a  reritablc  Gilana; 
and  sometimes  the  contents  of  her  pocket  would 
afford  materials  for  an  inventory  far  more  lengthy 
aad  carious  than  the  one  enumerating  the  cfibcts 
found  on  tlie  persou  of  the  man  mountain  at 
Lilliput. 

Drao,  or  Draw. — By  this  word  is  meant  the' 
venomous  preparation  which  the  OitinoB  were  ill  \ 
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the  habit  of  flinging  into  the  mangers  of  the  callle, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  sickness  and  death,  i 
say  v^ere,  as  there  is  reaBon  for  believing  that  the 
practice  has  ceased,  at  least  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Few  know  how  to  prepare  it,  though  aU 
apeak  of  the  practice  as  common  amongst  their 
forefathers ;  it  is  said,  that  it  was  the  province  of 
the  women  to  compound  the  ingredients  of  the 
drao,  which  answered  many  purposes,  all  unlaw- 
ful ;  the  stalls  and  stables  were  visited  secreUy, 
and  the  provender  of  the  animals  poisoned,  who 
at  once  fell  sick ;  speedily  appeared  the  GiLinos, 
oflering  their  services  to  the  labourers,  on  the 
condition  of  no  cure  no  pay,  and,  when  tkuBc 
were  accepted,  the  malady  was  speedily  removed. 
The  manner  in  which  they  pretended  to  «ff«t 
the  cure  was  curious;  they  used  no  mcdidnc*. 
only  charms,  which  consisted  of  small  variegtled 
beans,  called  in  their  language  "  bobis,"  * 
dropped  in  the  mangers,  though  they  doubtleu 
administered  privately  a  real  and  efficacious  re- 
medy. By  this  means  they  fostered  the  idea, 
already  prevalent,  thai  they  were  people  possewnl 
of  supernatural  giAa  and  powers,  who  could  ■«• 
move  diseases  without  having  recourse  to  nvdi- 

icins.     By  means  of  drao,  they  likewise  procured 

(l> 

"  *  A  RtwiM  won!  dgniQing  beiai. 
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themselves  food;  poisoniog  swine,  aa  their  bre- 
Lbren  in  England  still  do,  and  then  feasting  on 
the  6esb,  which  was  abandoned  as  worthlesB: 
witness  one  of  their  own  songs : 

"  Bj  Gfps]'  dron  ihc  porker  dietl, 
t  saw  him  stiff'  al  evening  tide. 
But  I  tam  him  not  when  maniiDg:  ibane. 
For  ih«  0)-p»)e«  ate  him  flesh  and  bono." 

By  Drao  also  they  could  avenge  thetnEelFes  ou 
their  enemies  by  destroying  their  cattle,  niihout 
incitning  a  shadow  of  suepicion.  Revenge  for 
injuries,  real  or  imaginary,  is  sweet  to  all  uncon- 
verted minds ;  to  no  one  more  than  the  Ciypsy, 
who,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  revengeftil  of  human  beings. 

Vidocq  in  his  memoirs  states,  that  having 
formed  a  connexion  with  an  individual  whom  he 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  lie  captain  of  a 
band  of  Walachian  Gypsies,  the  latter,  whose 
name  was  Caroun,  wished  Vidocq  to  assist  in 
scattering  certain  powders  in  the  mangers  of  the 
peasants'  cattle ;  Vidocq,  from  pnidenlial  motives, 
leiuscd  the  employment.  'I'bere  can  be  no  doi^t 
that  these  powders  were,  in  substuice,  the  drao 
of  the  Spanish  Git&nos. 

La  Bar  Laehi,  or  the  Loa<UUme. — If  the  Gi- 
taoos  in  general  be  addicted  to  any  one  supersti- 
tion, it  is  ccrtaioly  witli  respect  to  this  stone,  to 
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which    they   attribnie    all   binds   of  mirac ^ 

powers.  There  can  be  do  doubt,  that  the  slDgunr 
property  which  it  possesses  of  attracting  steet,  1^' 
filling  their  untutored  minds  with  amazement,  first 
gave  rise  to  this  veneration,  which  is  carried  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds. 

They  believe  that  he  who  is  in  possession  of  it 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  steel  or  lead,  from  Gre  or 
water,  and  that  death  itself  has  no  power  over 
him.  The  Gypsy  conlrahaudistas  are  particularly 
anxious  to  procure  this  stone,  which  they  carry 
upon  their  persons  in  their  expeditions ;  tliey  say, 
thai  in  the  event  of  being  pursued  by  the  jara- 
canallis,  or  revenue  officers,  whirlwinds  of  dust 
will  arise  and  conceal  iheni  from  the  view  of  iheir 
enemies;  the  horse- stealers  say  much  the  Mrao~ 
thing,  and  assert  that  tliey  are  uniromily  success- 
ful, tvhen  tliey  bear  about  them  the  precious  stonc-  ' 
Hut  it  can  effect  much  more.  Extraordinary 
things  are  said  of  its  power  in  exciting  the  amo-, 
rous  passions,  and,  ou  this  account,  it  is  in  greal 
request  amongst  the  Gypsy  hags ;  all  these  woiqeo'^' 
arc  procuresses,  and  iind  persons  of  both  sexes 
weak  and  wicked  enough  to  make  use  of  tKeir 
pretended  knowledge  in  the  composition  ofTcrei' 
draughts  and  decoctions.  In  ihe  ca»e  of  lh*f'  " 
loadstone,  however,  there  is  no  pretence,  the  Oi- 
tafias  believing  all  they  say  respecting  it,  and  iAtt 

■•ill    10     'lOijT"-;     ilsilW    c    .■.l.^'.'.'Cn^U   ^!    ,>BE.ll*T»» 
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more ;  this  is  prorcd  by  the  c&geitiess  with  w]^ 
they  seek  to  obtain  the  stone  id  its  natural  state, 
which  is  Bomewbat  difficult  to  accomplish. 

In  the  museum  of  uatural  curiosities  at  Madrid, 
there  is  a  large  piece  of  loadstone  originally  ex-. 
tracted    from    the    American    mines.     There   is" 
■carcelf  a  Gitana  in  Madrid  who  i»  not  acquainted  ' 
with  this  circumstance,  and  who  does  not  long  to  > 
obtain  the  stone,  or  a  part  of  it ;  its  being  jilaced^ 
in  a  royal  museum,  scniug  to  augment,  in  their  i 
opinion,  its  real  value.   Several  attempts  havt;  been      { 
made  to  steal  it,  all  of  which,  however,  have  been.^ 
ansuccoBsfuI.    The  Gypsies  seem   not  to  be  tbe^j,   i 
only  people  who  envy  royalty  the  possession  of 
tliis  stone.      Pepita,  the  old  Gitaua    of    whose^ 
talent  at  telling  forluncs,  such  honourable  men-      1 
tion  has  already  been   made,  informed  nie  that  B;,  ] 
priest,  who  was  muy  enamorado  (in  love)  proposed 
to  her  \a  steal  the  loadstone,  offering  her  all  hig.^ 
■Bcerdota)    garments    in   the   event  of   success;, 
whether  the  siugiilar  reward   that  was  promised 
bad  but  slight   temptations  for  her,  or  whetlier 
the  feared  that  her  dexterity  was  not  equal  to  the      I 
accomplish ment  of  the  task,  we  know  not,  but  she 
■ppeara  to  hare  declined  attempting  it.     Accord- 
■Dg  to  ihe  Gypsy  account,  the  person  in  love,  if,    i 
be  wish   to  excite   a   corresponding   passion   >u  ^i  I 
another  quarter  by  means  of  the  loadstone,  must      ' 
■wallow,  in  offitardieitte,  a  small   portion  of  the 
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Stone  pukerized,  at  the  time  of  going  to  rest, 
repeating  to  bimself  tlie  following  magic  rhyme : 

"  To  the  MouDlain  of  Olives  one  morning  I  hied. 
Three  little  black  goals  before  me  I  ^ied. 
Those  three  link  goat*  on  three  can  I  laid. 
Black  cheeses  three  from  Ibcjr  milk  I  made  ; 
The  one  I  b(«to*  on  the  louhtone  of  power. 
That  save  me  il  mnj'  ^m  all  ilU  that  lower ; 
n  The  (eeond  to  Marj-  PodiUs  1  give, 

And  to  all  the  wilch  ha^  about  hm  thai  live : 
The  (bird  1  reserve  tot  Aunodeui  lainci 
That  fetch  me  he  roi^  whatever  I  nune." 

La  raiz  del  biien  Baron,  or  the  root  of  thv  good 
Baron. — On  this  subject  we  cannot  be  vcij  ex- 
plicit. It  is  ciistomary  with  tbe  Gitimas  to  sell, 
under  this  title,  various  roots  and  herbs,  to  unfor- 
tunate females  who  are  desirous  of  producing  a 
cei'tain  result  ^  these  roots  are  boiled  in  white 
wine,  and  the  abominable  decoction  is  taken  fast- 
ing. I  was  once  shown  the  root  of  tbe  good 
baron,  which,  in  this  instance,  appeared  to  be 
parsley  root.  By  the  good  baron  is  meant  hia 
Satanic  majesty,  on  whom  the  root  is  very  appro- 
priately fathered. 
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S.— THE   DICLE.— aYMT  letEOTH- 
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It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  Die 
Spanish  Gj-psies,  n-ithotit  oficriDg  some  remark* 
cm  their  marriage  festivals.  There  ia  nothing 
which  they  retain  connected  with  iheir  primitive 
riteo  and  princijiJc-e,  more  characteristic  perhapi 
of  the  sect  of  the  Komuianv,  of  the  sect  of  the 
husbands  and  tvifen,  than  all  which  relates  to  the 
marriage  ceremony,  which  gives  the  female  a  pro- 
tector, and  the  man  a  helpmate,  a  sharer  of  hik 
joy«  and  sorrows.  The  Gypsies  are  ahnost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  grand  pointa  of  morality ; 
they  bare  never  had  sufficient  sense  to  perceivt) 
that  to  lie,  to  steal,  and  to  shed  human  blood 
riolently,  are  crimes  which  are  sure,  eventually, 
to  yield  bilter  fruits  to  those  who  perpetrate 
them ;  but  on  one  point,  and  that  one  of  no  little 
importance  as  for  as  temporal  happiness  is  con- 
^k     cemcd,  ihoy  are  in  general  wiser  than  those  who 
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have  had  far  better  opportunilies  than  sach  un- 
fortunate outcasts,  of  regulating  their  steps,  and 
distiiiguisliing  good  from  evil.  They  know  thai 
chastity  is  a  jewel  of  high  price,  and  that  con- 
jugfd  Hdelity  is  capiible  of  occasionally  flinging  a 
sunshine  even  over  the  dreaiy  hours  of  a  life 
passed  in  thecontempt  of  almost  all  laws,  w-heUiCT 
human  or  divine. 

There  is  a  word  in  the  Gypsy  lang^uage  to 
which  those  who  speak  it  attach  ideas  of  peculiar 
reverence,  far  superior  to  that  connected  wrilh  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  of  them- 
selves and  the  universe.  Tliis  wor<i  is  LSeha, 
which  with  them  is  the  corporeal  chastity  of  the 
females ;  we  say  corporeal  chastitj",  for  no  otHer 
do  thej'  ho)d  in  the  slightest  esteem ;  it  is  lavrfnl 
amongst  Ihem,  nay  praiseworthy,  to  be  obscoDO  fn 
look,  gesture,  and  discourse,  to  be  accessaries  to 
vice,  and  to  stand  by  and  laugh  at  the  ir6nt 
abominations  of  the  Busn^,  provided  their  LAchtt 
ye  tnipoH,  or  corporeal  chastity,  remains  unble- 
mished. Tlie  Gypsy  child,  from  her  earliest 
years,  is  told  by  her  strange  mother,  that  a  good 
Calli  need  only  dread  one  thing  in  Uiis  worid,  sod 
thatis  theloEsofLacha,  in  comparison  with  xrhtdt 
that  of  hfe  is  of  little  consequence,  as  in  snch  an 
event  she  will  be  provided  for, but  what  prortsion 
is  there  for  a  Gvpsy  who  has  lost  her  Lfichs. 
"  Bear  this  in  mind,  my  child,"  she  will  say,  "  and 
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now  eat  this  bread,  and  go  forth  and  lee  what 
yon  can  steal."  She  is,  however,  by  oo  lueana 
oonlcDt  with  advice  aod  exhortation.  She  has 
recourse  to  other  meaus  for  eecuring  her  daugh- 
ter's LAcha.  There  is  another  word  in  the  Gypsy 
looguagc,  Dicli,  and  this  word  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Lacha,  indeed  is  ioseparable  from  it, 
in  unmarried  females ;  for  to  lose  their  Didu  i» 
tantamount  to  losing  Lacha.  Ilcasons  which  nay 
easily  be  judged,  render  it  impossible  for  as  to  be 
very  explicit  on  this  point ;  it  will  be  permitted 
to  us,  however,  to  slate,  that  no  females  in  tJbei 
world  wear  ibeir  interior  drapery  in  the  soma 
manner  as  the  Git^nas  :  and  this  drapery  or 
DieUi  of  the  female  children  is  invariably  fastened 
by  their  mothers  after  a  peculiar  and  singular 
fatbion,  and  is  never  removed,  but  continually  in> 
qwclcd  by  the  latter  until  the  day  previous  Itf 
tfHtni^ge'    The  Dicle,  therefore,  is  the  seal  of  tba 

A  Gypsy  girl  is  generally  betrothed  at  Ihe  age 
of  foorlecn  to  the  youth  whom  her  parents  deem 
a  ntitable  match,  and  who  is  generally  a  few  yeUK 
older  tlian  bereelf.  Marriage  is  invariably  pre-, 
ocded  by  betrotliment ;  and  the  couple  must  thea 
wut  two  years  before  their  union  can  take  place, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Cales.  During  this, 
period  it  is  expected  that  ihey  treat  each  other  a*; 
.   acquaiulance  ;    ihcy   are   permitted   lo' 
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converse,  and  even  occasionally  to  ezcbenge 
slight  presents.  One  thing,  however,  is  Etrictlv 
forbidden,  and  if  in  tliis  inatance  they  prove  con- 
tumacious, the  betrolhment  is  instantly  broken 
and  the  pair  are  never  anited,  and  lliencefonvard 
hear  an  evil  reputation  amongst  their  sect.  Tbii 
one  thing,  is  going  into  the  canipo  in  each  other'i 
coni]>any,  or  having  any  rcndezroas  beyond  the 
gate  of  the  city,  town,  or  village,  in  which  the? 
dwell.  Upon  this  point  we  can  perhaps  do  no 
better  than  quote  one  of  their  own  stanzas  :  — 


"  Thy  ure  and  mother  trralh  »nd  bate 
Have  vDired  igainU  lu,  lovet 
Tlie  firsi,  fim  nighl  ihat  fiom  Ihs  galv 
We  two  logether  rove." 


With  all  the  other  GypGies,  however,  and  witb 
tile  Busn6  or  Gentiles,  the  betrothed  (emtit  in 
allowed  the  freeBt  intercourse,  going  whither  aiie 
will,  and  returning  at  all  times  and  seasoiu. 
With  respect  to  the  Busne,  indeed,  the  parettti 
are  invariably  less  cautious  than  with  their  own 
race,  as  they  conceive  it  next  to  an  i  in  possibility 
tliat  their  child  should  lose  her  Liicha  by  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  whUe  blood;  and  true  it  is 
that  experience  has  proved  that  their  confidence 
in  this  respect  is  not  allogether  idle.  The  OitinU 
have  in  general  a  decided  aversion  to  Uw  wlute 
men ;  some  few  instances,  however,  to  the  con- 
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Lrary  are  said  to  bave  occurred,  and  by  far  the 
moal  rtiaarkable  is  llie  following  one : — 

At  the  begianiiig  of  the  present  century  Uiere 
K«ided  near  Ciudad  Real,  in  La  Mancha,  a  certain 
Don  Alvaro  Muiioz,  a  celebrated  "ganadero"  or 
proprietor  of  cattle ;  and  from  liis  de}ieaaa,  and 
those  of  Ills  ancestors  for  more  than  ono  hundred 
yearK,had  proceeded  the  iiercest  and  most  terrible 
bulls,  animals  which  the  bravest  toreros  of  Madrid 
and  Seville  never  encountered  in  the  circus  with- 
out trembling  and  fear.  'I'liiii  cavalier,  at  the  lime 
we  are  speaking  of,  was  about  two  and  twenty, 
handsome  of  feature,  noble  of  carnage,  the  best 
jingle  in  all  La  Mancha,  and  invariably  possessed 
of  the  best  horses,  for  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
good  steeds.  His  generosily  and  frankness  were 
prororbial,  ho  that  no  gentleman  ever  expressed 
ui  xdmiratioa  for  any  tiling  which  he  possessed, 
but  he  instantly  presented  it  to  him,  and  ihia  not 
in  mere  compliment,  without  wishing  or  expect- 
ing the  giii  to  be  received,  as  is  but  too  custom* 
ary  in  Spain,  but  from  overgowing  generosity 
and  bounty  of  heart.  There  was  one  steed  which 
lie  particularly  eherisbcd,  the  lincst  horse  ia 
tipain,  a  genuine  Cordovese  by  the  four  lides,  for 
which  be  had  paid  twenty  thousand  reals.  i% 
chanced  one  day  whilst  his  fiteed  was  standing 
splendidly  caparisoned  in  the  court  yard,  that  ^ 
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cavalier  passed  by  the  corliju  of  Don  Alvaro 
Mufioz,  and  stopped  to  stiri'ey  the  horse.  An 
esclamation  expressive  of  admiration  of  the  splen- 
did animal  escaped  hitn.  Don  Alvaro  heard  faim, 
and  when  the  cavalier  had  passed  by  on  his  uay, 
he  dispatched  a  sen-ant  after  him  with  the  horse, 
which  he  reqnesled  him  to  accept.  Tlie  cavalier 
astonished,  returned,  and  inquired  the  reason  of 
so  extraordinary  and  splendid  an  offer  to  an  un- 
known individual.  Don  Alvaio'a  answer  was  ihe 
foUoH-ing.  "  No  gentleman  shall  ever  admire  any 
thing  which  1  possess  without  having  it  instantly 
placed  at  his  disposal,"  and  warmly  pressed  the 
stranger  to  receive  the  animal.  But  the  laller, 
who  was  a  person  of  noble  birth,  begged  leave  to 
refuse  the  offer,  and  passed  on  bis  way,  which 
was  to  Madrid. 

At  this  time  there  were  several  Gypsy  familiet 
residing  in  Ihe  town  of  Ciudad  Real.  Astbcy 
were  people  of  very  evil  character,  and  were  mud) 
looked  after  by  the  authorities,  they  experieuced 
considerable  obstacles  iu  carrjing  on  tbcir  Gypsy 
IraiHck.  They  were  in  need  of  some  powerfnl 
protector;  and,  knowing  that  Don  Alvaro  >□• 
joyed  great  authority  in  the  neighbourhood,  ihey 
endeavoured,  by  every  artifice  in  their  power,  W 
secure  his  good  graces,  and  soon  succeeded,  by 
the  knowledge  which   they  displayed  io  caring 
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Ibe  diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject,  and  by 
naproTing  the  beauty  of  the  favourite  steeds  of 
Don  Alvaro. 

'*  Bat  he  was  chiefly  induced  to  favour  tbetn 
from  ibe  extraordinary  impression  Hhich  he  had 
received  from  the  beauty  of  a  young  girl,  the 
dftughler  of  one  of  the  principal  Gypsies.  This 
prl,  who  was  coiled  Mavia,  was  in  her  sixteenth 
■,  And  had  been  betrothed  for  a  considerable 
ikne  to  one  Simprofie,  a  Gyi>^y,  whose  parents 
were  considered  rich.  He  was  the  ugliest  fellow 
of  bis  caste,  not  only  in  La  Mancha,  but  in  all 
Spain.  lie  was  tii^Tto  or  one-eyed,  and  was,' 
Boreorcr,  mauco,  or  maimed ;  his  left  hand  having 
been  bit  olT  in  ail  encounter  with  one  of  the  bulls 
of  Don  Alvaro.  When  the  Gypsies  saw  how 
eoamoUTcd  the  cavalier  was  of  the  eyes  of  Maria, 
Ibcy  persuaded  licr  to  u^e  all  her  influence  with 
fur  their  benefit;  and,  indeed,  in  a  short 
time,  through  her  means,  the  Gypsies  enjoyed 
many  privileges  in  the  nei^hboiKhnod  of  Ciiidad 
Real,  DO  that  many  came  from  afar  and  settled 
Ibcre,  in  onler  to  share  in  the  good  fortune  of 
their  brethren. 

But  the  parents  of  Maria  never  dreamt  of  a 
possible  contingency.  They  would  not  permit 
her  to  pass  the  gate  of  the  town  with  the  ngly 
Simprufle,  but  encouraged  tier  every  day  to  visit 
alone   the  corlijo  of  ihe   gallant  Don  Alvaro,  in 
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order  that  &he  might  request  something  fanlKir 
for  their  advantage.  Que  TDoming,  however, 
shortly  before  she  was  to  have  been  laarried  to 
Simprofie,  there  was  a  terrible  uproar  in  Ciudad 
Real  amoDgst  the  Gypeies,  and  the  mother  of 
Maria  rao  through  the  town  with  diEherctled 
hair,  screaming,  "  El  Bengue  ha  nicobadtt  la 
tacha  de  mitt  chat," 

From  lliat  inoineDt,  no  one  kneir  what  becamo 
of  Maria;  but  she  is  said  to  hare  been  carried 
behind  the  stony  mountains  which  skirt  the  pass 
of  Lapic^,  and  to  have  there  perished  a  rictini 
beneath  the  cachas  of  her  friends  and  relations. 
The  Gypsies  did  not  long  enjoy  the  protectioD  of 
Don  Alvaro;  for  the  disappearance  of  Matia 
changed  the  favour  which  he  formerly  dispU|W 
to  them  into  bitter  hate  and  direst  persecalioiu 
He  drove  them  from  Ciudad  Real,  afler  haying 
killed  the  maimed  and  one-eyed  Siniprotle  with 
his  own  hand;  and,  not  cont^t  with  this,  hunted 
tlicm  up  and  donii,  and,  at  length,  succeeded  in 
driving  them  through  the  pass  which  leads  into 
Andalusia.  From  that  time  there  bsTc  been  lew 
or  no  Gypsies  seen  in  La  Mancha,  and  c«peciaU7 
at  Ciudad  Real. 

A  short  time  jirevious  to  the  expiration  of  1^ 
term  of  the  betiothment,  preparations  ore  made  for 
tlte  Gypsy  bridal.  The  wedihng  day  is  certainly  aa 
eventful  period  in  the  life  of  every  individual,  at  hv 
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f  Ulics  a  partDDr  for  belter  or  for  ■worse,  wbom  he  is 
bouiiil  lo  cherish  Ibrough  riches  and  porcrty ;  bat 
U>  the  Gjrpsy  particularly  the  wedding  fesliTal  is  an 
importaiiL  afl'air.  If  he  is  rich,  ho  frequently  be- 
Ootnes  poor,  before  it  is  lermiiiated ;  and  if  he  ia 
^oor,  be  loses  the  little  which  he  possesses,  and 
anist  burrow  of  his  brethren  ;  frequently  inTolving 
biiuseif  throughout  life,  to  procure  the  means  of 
^viiig  a  festival ;  for  without  a  festival,  he  could 
aot  become  a  Horn,  that  is  a  husbasd,  and  would 
•ease  to  belong  lo  the  sect  of  Komniaay.  But, 
be&ro  llie  festival  begins,  a  singular  scnitioy  is 
perfbmed,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  be- 
trothed girl ;  and  here  again  we  cannot  be  very 
»  explicit  .... 
t'  This  Scrutiny  is  connected  with  the  dicl6  and 
Ifae  lacha  of  the  girl ;  and,  to  ascertain  the  point 
in  question,  four  matrons  are  appointed,  relations 
of  the  contracted  partics^two  on  the  part  of  tlie 
bridegToom,  two  on  the  part  of  the  bride.  A 
rigorous  examinalion  ensues,  in  which  a  hand- 
k«rcbief  of  finest  French  cambric  takes  a  leading 
part  Should  the  bride  be  pronounced  bliimeless 
^y  these  female  inquisitors,  the  bridal  takes  place 
tlie  next  day ;  but  should  they  discover  that  she 
has  proved  frail,  the  chances  are  that  she  trill 
be  made  away  with  privately,  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  leave  no  trace  behind. 

There  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  what  is  wild  and  bar- 
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^B  bai'oiis  allaclied  to  these  fesli^als.     I  shall  ueret 

^M  forget  a  particular  one  at  which   I  nas  present 

H  After  much  feasting,  driDktng  and  jelling,  in  the 

^M  Gypsy  bouse,  the   bridal   train  sallied   forth— a 

^M  trantic   spectacle.      First  of  all   marched  a  rtl> 

^B  lainous   jockey -looking    fellow .   holding   in    his 

H  hands,  uplifted,  a  long  pole,  at  the  lop  of  nbich 

H  fluttered  in  the  morning  air — what?  llic  nysle- 

H  rious  dicte,  and  yet  more  mysteriouii  handkerchie/ 

H  of  cambric — the  latter  unspotted — for,  oUierwise, 

H  there  would  have   been  no  bridal,  and    the  be- 

H  trothed  girl  would  perhaps  ere  then  hare  been  a 

H  corse.     Then  came  the  bctrotlied  pair,  roUowed 

H  by  their  nearest  fiiends  ;   then  a  rabl)l«   rout  of 

r  Gypsies,  screaming  and  shouting,  and.  dischnrft- 

ing  guns  and  pistols,  till  all  around  rang  with  Uic 
diu,  and  the  village  dogs  barked.  On  arriving 
at  the  church  gate,  the  fu-llow  who  bore  the  pole 
stuck  it  into  the  ground  with  a  loud  hu7.za,  uid 
the  train,  formiug  two  ranks,  defiled  into  tlie 
church  on  either  side  of  the  pole  and  its  stnuige 
onianieals.  On  the  conclusion  of  tho  ceremony, 
lliey  returned  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
had  come. 

Throughout  the  day  Uterc  was  nothing  going 
on  but  singing,  drinking,  feasting,  and  daucingi 
but  the  most  singular  part  of  the  festival  wu 
rcsened  for  the  dark  night.  Xcarly  a  loa  neigfat 
of  sweetmeats  had  been  prepared,  at  an  cnonnons 
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ffitpeiiso— not  for  the  gratification  of  the  palate, 
but  for  a  purpose  purely  Gypsy.  These  sn-eet- 
toeats  of  all  kinds,  and  of  all  fonns,  but  princi- 
pally  >^>mas,  or  yolks  of  eggs  prepared  with  a 
crust  of  sugar,  (a  delicious  bonue  bouche,)  were 
Arewn  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room,  at  least  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches.  Into  this  room,  at  a 
given  Bigna),  tripped  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
dancifig  romdiis,  followed  ainain  by  all  the  Gitanos 
and  Git^as,  dancing  romiUii.  To  convey  a 
■light  idea  of  the  ecciie,  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sweet- 
meats were  reduced  to  a  powder,  or  rather  lo  a 
mud,  and  the  dancers  were  soiled  to  the  knees 
with  sugar,  fruits,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  Slill  more 
lerriflc  became  the  lunatic  merriment.  The  men 
tprang  high  into  the  air,  neighed,  brayed,  and 
crowed ;  whilst  the  Gtlanas  snapped  their  lingers 
in  their  own  fashiou,  louder  than  castanets,  dis- 
torting their  forms  into  all  kinds  of  obscene  atti- 
tudes, and  uttering  words  to  repeat  which  were 
an  abomination.  In  a  comer  of  the  apartment 
capered  Uie  while  Sebastian  ill  o,  a  convict  Gypsy 
from  Melilla,  strumming  tlie  guitar  most  furiously, 
and  producing  demoniacal  sounds  which  had 
some  resemblance  to  Malbrun  (Malbrouk),  and 
u  he  stnunmed,  rei)cating  at  intervals  llie  Gypsy 
lliodtflcAtioo  of  th«  song. 
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•* Chilil  Malbnin ducguoir,  .'    "t  iCf       riiuy 

J,'-  ,1    .                 Biisndun,  liinkuduB,  bIrauUnr—  ,  ,1,^^ 
.                              Cliali  Malbrlln  chlngucnu, 

'  '"                      No  U  bui  mileii—  '  ■''^ 

No  it  bus  tniun.  jt>3 

..-,                               No  if  bus  inileii.  |j,„ 

,.y-^                    "  La  rami  que  le  camiila,  ■  r:ait 
,                            Biruid^n,  binDilun,"  Sic. 

The  festiFal  endures  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  of  the 
bridegroom,  eveii  if  he  were  previously  in  eaxy  or- 
cumstaDces,  has  been  wasted  in  this  strange  liind  of 
riot  and  dissipation.  Paco,  iheGyp^y  ofBadMJoz, 
attributed  bis  niiii  to  the  extravagance  of  hti 
marriage  festival ;  and  many  other  Git^oe  b«te 
confessed  the  same  thing  of  themselre*.  Tbcjr 
said  that  tliroughout  the  three  da^  iher  appeaitd 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  iofnUiatton,  bstfrtg 
no  oUier  wish  or  thought  but  to  make  away  with 
t3ieir  substance  ;  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  cast 
money  by  bandfuls  into  the  strecu  llireuglMul 
the  three  days  all  the  doors  are  kept  open,  tatS  all 
comers,  uhelher  Gypsies  or  Dasn6,  weloonMd 
with  a  hospitality  which  knows  no  bouatls. 
In  Qotbing  do  the  Jews  and  Glliuios  tnArV  t^ 
'  kemblfi  each  other  than  in  their  mumagcv,  flttd 
'trogI  points  connected  therewith.  In  botli  ^iO* 
there  is  a  bctxothment:  amongst  the  Jew«  (or 
seven,  amongst  the  Gitaoos  for  a  period  ofi  two 
^•n-i  fill— tni-i.r^j>  n.,'    ,i;i  I.  ■(.  ,i-;f  "lU  i«  JiolUirf 
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years.     Id  both  there  U  a  wedding  ftslival,  which 
endures  amongst  the  Jews  for  fifteen,  and  amongst 
the  Gitaoos  for  three  days,  during  which,  on  both 
sides,  much  thai  is  singular  and  barbarous  occurs, 
which,  howerer,  has   perhaps   its   origin  in  an- 
tiquity the  most  remote.     But  the  wedding  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  are  far  more  complex  and 
allegorical   than   those   of  the   Gypsies,  a  more 
simple   people.     The  Nazarene   gazes  on  these 
ceremonies  with  mule  astonishment;  the  washing 
of  the  bride — the  painling  of  the  face  of  herself  I 
and  her  companions  with  chalk  and  carmine-^  j 
.  bcr  ensconcing  herself  within  the  curtains  of  the  , 
bed  with  her  female  bevy,  whilst  the  bridegroom 
hides    himself  within   his    apartment  with    the   , 
jj'ouUu    bis    companions — her    eiiv elopement  in 
,  ihe  white  sheet,  in  wliicb  she  appears  like  a  corse, 
fthe  bridegroom's  going  to  sup  with  bcr,  when  be 
,  places  himself  in  the  middle  of  tlie  apartment 
]  with  bis  eyes  shut,  and  without  tasting  a  morsel. 
[illiv  going  to  the  synagogue,  and  then  repairing 
I. to  breakfast  with  the  bride,  where  he  practises 
the  same  self-dcnial^lho  washing  of  tlic  bride- 
groom's plate  and  sending  it  aRer  liim,  that  he 
I  may  break  his  fast^lhe  binding  bis  bands  behind 
,  biin— bis  ransom  jsaid  by  the  bride's  mother — the 
risit  of  the  sages  to  the  bridegroom — the  mulct 
.  imposetl   in  case  he  repent — the  killing  of  tlrt 
bullock  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom — the  pre- 
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scut  of  ufc&i  and  fowls,  meal  and  spices,  to  \ 
brido — the  gold  aod  silver— LhaL  most  iui|>o*il 
part  of  the  cereinony,  the  walking  of  Uie  bride  li 
torcbligfat  to  the  houge  of  ber  betvoibed,  lier  ey4 
fixed  in  vacancy,  whUsl  ihe  youths  of  her  kiudi 
sing  ibeir  wild  songs  around  her— iho  cup  t 
milk  and  the  spoon  presented  to  her  by  the  bri^ 
groom's  molber — the  arrival  of  the  sages  in  I 
mom — the  reading  of  the  Ketuba  — the  iiight- 
llie  hair  enjoyment— the  old  noDian — the  tat 
lizing  knock  at  tlie  door — and  then  the  festival  i 
fisbex,  which  concludes  all,  and  leaves  the  jad^J 
and  wearied  couple  to  repose  afier  a  fortnight  1 
persecution. 

Strange  are  the  maniage  ceremoaiea  of  t 
Jews,  and  mmh  tliere  is  in  them  that  is  incoi 
prehensible,  even  to  Uiose  who  can  read  lh«  t 
of  elucidation,  Ihe  Zuhar,  {liicut  d  noH  /umNJtjn 
but  strange  as  tbey  are,  they  are  upon  the  wbok 
less  singular  than  those  uf  the  Gyp«e»,  soMy 
from  the  absence  of  two  objects  which  flatter 
about  in  the  bridals  of  the  latter — tlitse  are  Uw 
dicl^  anil  the  cambric  handkerchief. 

The  Jews,  like  the  Gypsies,  not  uafrcquenUy 
ruin  ihemselvcB  by  the  riot  and  waste  of  ibiir 
iDorriago  festivals.  Throughout  the  entirv  foi^ 
■li^ht,  the  houses,  botli  of  bride  and  bridegroeWi 
We  flung  open  to  all  comers ; — feasting  aed  song 
occupy  Uie  day-~feasling  and  eong  occupy  Utf  - 
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'bouTB  of  the  night,  and  this  continuecl  reV«I  Is 
only  broken  by  ihe  ceremonies  of  whicli  we  have 
'etidciiTourfd  to  couvey  a  faint  idea.  In  these 
fcslivalB  the  sages  or  ulemma  lake  a  distinguisfaed 
'part,  doing  their  utmost  lo  ruin  the  contracted 
'patties,  by  the  wonderful  dispatch  which  they 
ntoke  of  (he  fowls  and  viands,  sweetmeats  and 
■*trotnj  vaters  provided  for  the  occasion. 

After  marriage  the  Gypsy  females  generally 
conlrnue  faithful  to  their  husbands  through  life; 
'giving  evidence,  in  one  respect  at  least,  of  the 
'good  effects  which  the  eshortalions  of  Iheir 
'iDothers  in  early  life,  and  the  use  of  the  dicle 
have  produced.  Of  course  licentious  females  are 
td  b«  found  both  amongst  the  matrons  and  the 
unmarried ;  hut  such  instances  are  rare,  and  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  exceptions  to  a  prin- 
ciple- The  Ciypsy  women,  [I  am  speoting  of 
thoBC  of  Spain,)  as  far  as  corporeal  chastity  goes, 
Bra  verj'  [taragonsj  but  in  other  respects— alas  t 
an  anecdote  or  two  will  hcsl  depicture  what  they 
we.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  183(4, 
1  was  visited  in  Madrid  by  a  Gypsy  woman  from 
Cordova — her  husband  liad  been  sent  to  tiic  Pre- 
sidio of  Melilta,  1  think  for  a  robbery  of  mules 
BS  Usual ;  she  departed  for  Madrid  to  try  what  she 
ooold  do  lo  cOecl  his  liberaUon.  The  distance 
waa  tuo  hundred  miles;  she  had  two  children 
■  irbich  the  brought  with  her  in  paniers  upon  a 
g  3 
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ilonkey.  Whilst  pasEing  llirougli  La  Maocha 
she  was  met  by  robbers,  who  took  from  her  llw 
donkey,  the  greatest  part  u(  her  dress,  and  aU  the 
money  which  they  could  find  aboat  her.  Diit 
this  did  not  satisfy  tbetn,  and  they  were  proceed* 
ing  to  commit  another  crime,  whereupon  she  Tell 
oil  her  knees,  and  in  a  frantic  maDner  told  tli^m 
that  all  kind  of  blessings  should  await  Uiem  if 
ihcy  desisted  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  com- 
milted  ibe  proposed  violence,  all  the  worst  curses 
which  the  Gyps»f  detU  could  hurl  upon  tbem 
should  be  their  lot ;  and  that  in  less  thao  a  month 
ibey  should  be  carrion  for  the  grajos  (rouk«). 
She  added  that  if  they  acceded  to  her  prayer,  she 
had  power  to  reward  them  on  the  spot.  Even  the 
desperadoes  of  La  Mancha  were  abashed  by  htr 
manner,  and  not  uninfluenced,  perhaps,  by  her 
latter  words,  vowed  by  the  Virgin  and  Sautu 
Christo  to  let  her  alone ;  whereupon  she  produced 
several  pieces  of  gold  which  she  had  concealed 
by  a  Gypsy  artifice,  and  giving  it  tbem  sbe  ww 
permitted  to  pass  on.  She  arrired  at  Madlit! 
with  her  children,  whom  she  had  been  eootpelkd 
to  carry  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  Their  state 
was  H-retched,  half  starved  and  naked  ;  tbcy  pro- 
cured, however,  some  relief  from  iho  Gitanos. 
Well,  this  faithful  and  exemplary  wif<^,  ibis  tShe- 
tionate  mother,  this  miracle  of  cur{>oTeal  chastity 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  her 
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jonroey,  when  she  commenced  exhibiiing  the 
other  and  worst  side  of  her  character  by  plying 
the  arts  of  the  fovtune-leller,  llie  shoplifter,  and 
the  procuress.  True  it  is  ihat  all  the  while  sh« 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sum 
to  make  ap  her  lobS,  with  u-hi(:h  she  hoped  to 
bribe  some  notary  public  to  rcpnn  favourably  the 
case  of  her  husband.  To  raise  money  she  d«> 
ftended  chiefly  on  bringing  conpleg  together ;  in 
other  words,  purveying  for  vice.  She  even  made 
her  propoetlions  lo  myself,  1  will  not  say  with 
what  re.sult.  In  the  same  house,  however,  lived 
ftii  Andulusiau  cavaUer,  rich  and  gay,  and  to  hiia 
idle  next  resorted  with  the  same  prefers.  Now 
the  tiypsy,  though  tawny,  sunburnt,  and  ill 
■<lre)(SPd,  wns  rather  good  looking,  and  the  Anda- 
iufuan  was  upon  the  whole  much  taken  willi  her: 
I  loM  bim  that  if  ho  would  employ  her,  she 
would  engage  to  procure  for  him  within  two  days 
any  lady  uith  whom  he  might  chance  to  be  cap- 
tiraletl.  The  .\ndalusian,  however,  soon  gave 
her  to  understand  that  he  liked  no  one  better 
than  herself,  and  llml  she  might  easily  earn  any 
thing  sha  askird  fur.  He  shewed  her  two  ounces 
iif  gold,  a  far  larger  sum  than  what  she  had  lost 
by  tlie  thieves;  she  at  first  affected  to  cooaider 
bim  in  jest,  and  began  to  enumerate  other  women 
for  more  handsome  ilmn  herself  who  would  be  at 
^L       his  disposal;   but   perceiving  him   growing  loo 
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I     profisipg,  slie  suddenly  struck  him  Id  the  fac< 
and,  with  a  hitler  malcdtctioi),  asked  him  if 
thought  she  was  one  of  the  Pallid  *,  that  he  ve»- 
lured  to  hope  he  should  ho  able  to  corrupt  hi 
lachaye  triipos,  or  corporeal  chastity. 
.  At  Granada,  in  the  year  1 836,  it  was  my  chi 

,T  to  become  acquainted  wiih  an  individual, 
Italian,  who  officiated  as  a  kind  of  valet  de  plac«k 
This  person  had  received  a  good  education,  aodLt 
in  many  respects  was  a  very  sensible  man : 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  eoli 
Sjiain  with  tlie  armies  of  Napoleon ;  bis 
were  highly  corrupt,  and  instead  of  affording  lite 
informaliou  expected  from  a  person  in  his  situa- 
tion, he  would  talk  of  nothing  but  his  "  bonncfc 
fortunes."  A  casualty  induced  us  to  speak  of  thil 
Gypsy  women,  but  here  he  shook  his  head,  and' 
said,  that  he  had  never  experienced  difficult^ 
with  any  women  but  tlie  "  Maldette  Zingarindle." 
"  They  are  possessed  with  a  fiend,"  ho  added ;  "  I 
was  acquainted  with  one  at  Jaen,  she  lived  alone, 
her  husband  having  been  transported:  she  sup- 
ported herself  entirely  by  officiating  as  procuress 
for  the  canons  of  the  cathedral;  she  was  upwards 
of  forty,  but  was  nevertheless  a  '  bella  e  magnifica 
Rufiana.'  I  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  w» 
were  very  good  friends.  I  soon  proposed 
matter  to  her ;  but  she  said  it  could  never, 

■  M'omcn  who  "rv  nul  Gyfniii ;   Spanish  ft^mkli 
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be;*  '  Why  tiol^  womao;  said  I,  Ms  tibat  ttan^i"' 
worse  than  to  cany  on  yoor  present  trad^'P^ 
*  Yott  are  a  fool,  foreigner/  she  replied,  *  yoti^ 
know  nothing  of  the  ways  of  our  people :  ther^' 
is  a  gulf  between  us  which  neither  of  ns  ean 
paM/  ^  I  saw  it  was  no  use,  and  said  no  more 
on  the  snbjeet.*^ 

Had  this  individual,  who  was  a  confirmed 
boaster,  told  me  of  a  conquest  effected  by  him 
orer  the  Git&na,  I  should  have  entirely  disbelieved 
him,  but  as  he  detailed  a  defeat  which  he  had  ex- 
perieneed,  I  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his 
words* 

It  were  easy  to  accumulate  examples  of  this 
kiBd,  but  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject. 

*  Thii  unhapfyjr  and  very  wicked  penon  understood  the  Scrip- 
tures weUt  ^"^^  spoke  Latin  admirably.  Instead  of  giving  the  exact 
wtiMt  of  the  Oitina,  be  paraphrased  them  in  a  quotation  from  the 
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rS   MADE   TO   nOlAGATE  TUB   BCXIPTI'KE  ANONl»C  tSB 
t. — THE    tMWAM    MONTTO*,.  — THE  ONE-Elfkn  OITAjiA-^ 

B  ctacataonA — thb  atnt  a 


As  I  did  nol  visit  Spain  with  the  exprefe  purpgM 
of  labouriug  among  the  Gitinos,  nor  indeed  had 
Uiem  at  all  in  view  ia  my  visit  to  that  country,  I 
could  only  devote  a  portioa  of  my  time,  aod  that 
a  slight  one,  io  endeavouring  to  remove  tha  ex- 
treme ignorance  under  which  they  laboured  witb 
regard  to  tbe  most  common  points  orreli^pon,  and 
of  iDteresting  the  minds  of  these  strange  people 
in  the  subject.  It  will  be  as  well  to  obterve,  at 
the  commencement,  that  1  can  scarcely  latter 
myself  with  having  experiencL-d  any  success  n 
my  endeavours ;  indeed,  I  never  expected  any,  or 
at  least  any  which  I  myself  could  hope  Lo  wit- 
ness; I  knew  too  well  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on  wliich  I  was  casting  seed ;  true  it  is  that  it  Toay 
not  be  lost,  and  tliat  it  uiay  eventually  spring  tip 
in  this  or  that  direction,  as  barley  has  dropped 
from  the  cerements  of  a  mummy,  aud  has  fipruns 
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ap,  and  displayed  vitA]itj  after  lying  choked  aud 
hidden  for  two  thousand  years.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention  to  fill  tip  this  chapter  with  re- 
flection, entertaining  a  belief  that  a  simple  nar- 
ralioTi  of  facts  will  be  far  more  agreeable  and 
instriictive. 

It  has  been  said,  tb»t  there  fs  a  secret  moni- 
tor, or  conscience,  within  every  heart,  which  im- 
mediately upbraids  the  individual  on  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime;  this  may  be  true,  but  certainly 
the  monitor  within  the  Gitano  breast  is  a  very 
feeble  one,  for  little  attention  is  ever  paid  to  its 
reproofs.  With  regard  lo  conscience,  be  it  per* 
mittcd  to  observe,  that  it  varies  much  according 
to  climate,  couutrr,  and  religion ;  perhaps  no^ 
where  is  it  so  terrible  and  strong  as  in  England^ 
]  need  not  say  why.  Amongst  the  English,  I 
liave  seen  many  individuals  stricken  low,  and 
broken-hearted,  by  the  force  of  conscience ;  but 
never  amongst  the  Spaniards  or  Italians;  and  I 
DeTGT  yet  could  observe  that  the  crimes  whic% 
the  Gitanos  were  dfuly  and  hourly  committing, 
occasioned  them  the  slightest  uneasiness. 

One  important  discovery  I  made  amoTig  them ; 
it  WM,  that  no  individual,  however  wicked  and 
hardened,  is  utteriy  godlesn.  Call  it  superetition, 
tf  yon  will,  still  a  certain  fear  and  reverence  of 
lomething  sacred  and  supreme  would  hong  aboat 
Ihcm.     I  have  heard  Gitanos  stiffly  deny  the  ex- 
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isteuce  of  a  Deity,  and  express  the  uimost  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  holy ;  yet  they  subsequently 
nerer  failed  to  contradicl  themselves,  by  pennit- 
ling  some  expressioo  to  escape  which  belied  ibetr 
asHcrlions,  and  of  this  I  shall  presently  gire  a 
remarkable  instance. 

I  found  the  women  much  more  disposed  tu 
lislcii  to  any  thing  I  had  to  say  than  the  men, 
who  were  in  general  so  taken  up  with  their  traf- 
licit,  that  they  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else;  the  women,  too,  had  more  curiosity,  and 
more  intelligence;  the  conTersalional  powere  of 
some  of  them  I  found  to  be  very  great,  and  yet 
ihey  « ere  destitute  of  the  slighte&t  rudlineuts  of 
education,  and  were  thieves  by  profession.  At 
Madrid  I  had  regular  conversaziones,  or,  as  tbtf 
are  called  in  Spanish,  tertulias,  with  these  nomm, 
who  generally  visited  me  twice  a  week ;  they  wvn 
perfectly  unreserved  towards  mo  with  respect  to 
their  actions  and  practices,  tliough  their  bo 
havionr,  when  present,  «as  invariably  strictly 
pntper.  1  have  already  had  cause  to  montion 
I'6pa,  the  sibyl,  and  hor  daughter-in-law,  C^iciU' 
rona;  the  manners  of  the  lirst  were  somelitnes 
almost  elegant,  though,  next  to  Aurora,  sho  ww 
the  most  notorious  she-tbug  in  ISIadrid ;  Chichs- 
roua  was  good-humoured,  like  most  fat  person^ 
ages.  I't-pa  had  likewise  two  daughters,  oiw  of 
whom,  a  very  remarkable  fimial(>,  was  culled  La 
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TuerU,  from  the  circumiilaiice  of  her  banng  but 
(iQe  eye,  and  the  other,  who  was  a  girl  of  about 
thirleen.  La  Casdami,  or  the  scorpion,  from  the 
toalice  uliicb  she  occasionallj  displayed. 

P^pa  and  Chicharona  were  iDvariably  my  most 
ronstaot  visitors.  Odc  day  in  winter  they  ar- 
rived as  usual ;  the  One-eyed  and  the  Scorpion 
following  beliind. 

Mynetf. — "  [  am  glad  lo  see  you  P^pa ;  what 
liav«  you  been  doing  thin  morning  ?" 

P^fHi.  —  "  1  have  been  telling  baji,  and  Chicha- 
rona  has  been  stealing  a  paslesas;  we  have  had 
but  liulc  succt-ss,  and  have  come  to  warm  our- 
selves at  the  brasero.  As  for  the  One-eyed,  she  ia 
t  vcr}-  sluggard,  (bolgazdna,)  she  will  neither  1«11 
forUiucs  nor  steal-" 

Tht!  One-et/etl. — "  Hold  your  peace,  mother  of 
the  Bengues;  I  will  steal,  when  I  see  occauon, 
but  it  »ball  not  be  &  pastesafl,  and  I  will  hokka- 
war  (deceive),  but  it  eliall  not  be  by  telling  for- 
lunea.  If  I  deceive,  it  shall  be  by  horses,  by 
jockeying  *.  If  I  steal,  it  shall  be  on  the  road — 
I'll  rob.  You  know  already  what  1  am  capablu 
of,  yet  kuuniug  that,  you  would  have  me  tell  for- 
tuitvs  liko  yourself,  or  steal  like  Chicharona.  Ale 
dihelact^iQcho  (it  fills  me  with  fury)  lo  be  a&ked 
to  tell  foTtimes,  and  llie  next  Busuee  that  talks  lo 
ne  of  hajjia  I  will  knock  all  her  teeth  ouL" 
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The  Scorpion. — "My  sister  is  right;  I,  too, 
would  sooner  be  a  salteadora  (bighwaywowMua),  «r» 
clialana  (she-jockey),  than  steal  with  the  b«ad^ 
or  lell  bajis." 

Mijielf. —  "  You  do  not  moan  to  say,  O  Tn^ctt, 
that  you  are  a  jockey,  and  that  you  rob  on  the 
highway."  i- 

The  One-eyed. — "  I  am  a  chaluna,  brother,  mfl 
many  a  time  I  have  robbed  upon  the  road,  as  aD 
our  people  know.  I  dress  myself  as  a  man,  i>d 
go  forth  with  some  of  them.  I  have  robbed  done, 
in  the  pass  of  the  Guadarama,  with  my  horse  -and 
cscop^ta.  I  alone  once  robbed  a  cuadriDa  of 
twenty  Gallegos,  who  were  reluming  to  their  own 
country,  aAer  cutting  the  harvests  of  Castile;  I 
stri|)pcd  them  of  their  earnings,  and  could  have 
stripped  lliem  of  their  very  clothes  liad  I  wished, 
for  Ibey  were  down  on  their  knees  like  cowonb. 
I  love  a  brave  man,  be  he  Busnd  or  Gyp^. 
When  I  was  not  much  older  than  the  Scorpion, 
I  went  with  several  others  to  rob  the  eortijo  of 
an  old  man  ;  it  was  more  than  twenty  leagues  from 
hore.  We  broke  in  at  midnight,  and  botmd  the 
old  man :  wc  knew  lie  had  money ;  but  he  said 
no,  and  would  not  tell  us  where  it  was ;  ao  we 
tortured  him,  pricking  liim  with  our  Icnim  and 
burning  his  hands  over  ihc  lamp ;  all,  however, 
would  not  do.  At  last  1  said,  '  Let  us  try  the 
pimientoa ;  so  we  look  the  green  pepper  hi 
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pulled  open  his  ej-elids,  and  rubbed  the  pUpils 
Willi  Uie  green  pepper  fruit.  ThuL  was  tlie  worst 
piucl)  of  all.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  llie  old  man 
bore  il.  Then  our  people  said,  '  Let  us  kill  liim/ 
but  I  saitl,  no,  it  were  a  pity:  so  we  spared  him, 
lIiott(;h  we  got  uotliing.  I  have  loved  that  old 
man  ever  since  for  his  firm  heart,  and  should 
have  wifthed  him  for  a  husband." 

The  Scoryion.-^-"  Ojala,  thai  I  had  been  in  that 
cortiJD,  to  see  such  sport !" 

Mynel/.—"  Do  you  foar  God,  0  Tutirta?" 
The  Ont-eyfd. — "  Brother,  1  fear  nothing." 
Myteif.—"  Do  you  believe  in  God,  O  Tuerta?" 
The  Otie-i^ed. — "  Brother,  I  do  not ;  I  hate  all 
connected  with  that  name;  the  whole  is  folly; 
Die  diAela  ciinche.     If  1  go  to  church,  it  is  hut 
to  spit  at  the  images.      I   spat  at  the  bulto  of 
Maria   this    momiug ;   and  I   love  the   Corojai, 
ftod  tlie  Londooe ',   because  they  are   not  bap- 
tized." 

Myself. — "  You,  of  course,  never  say  a  prayer." 

Tht  One-eyed. — "  No,  no ;  there  are  three  or 

four  old  words,  taught  me  by  some  old  people, 

which  I  someUmes  say  to  myself;  I  bcliove  they 

havs  botli  force  and  virtue." 

].  Mytelf. — "I  would  fain  hear;  pray  tell  me 
,  litem." 
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The  One  eyed. — "  Bfolher,  tliey  are  wonls  imt 
lo  be  lejjealcd." 

My^fl/.—"  \\Tiy  not  f" 

Tfie  One-eyed. — "They  are  holy  words,  bro- 
iher." 

Myself. — Holy !  You  say  there  is  no  God  ;  if 
iberebe  uone,  there  can  be  nothing  holy;  pny 
tell  me  the  words,  0  Tutrta."  '  ■  «• 

The  One-eyed. — "  Brother,  I  dare  aoU"  •  * 

Mysel/. — "Then  you  do  fear  something." 

The  One-eyed.—"  Not  I  "~ 

'  Saboia  Enrecar  Maria  Erfria^  • 
and  now  I  v.\kh  I  had  not  said  them." 

Myself.—'^  You  are  distracted,  O  To^rta : 
words  say  simply,  '  Dwell  within  us,  : 
Maria.'  You  have  spilten  on  her  bulto  thi« 
morning  in  the  church,  and  now  you  are  afraid  Id 
repeat  four  words,  amongst  which  is  her  oame." 

The  One  eyed. — "I  did  not  understand  then: 
but  I  wish  I  had  not  said  them." 


:  tbe 


I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  iiidvidual,  howeAer 
hardened,  who  is  utterly  godlesft. 

The  reader  will  have  already  gathered  from  the 
couversalious  reported  in  this  volume,  and  espe- 

*  ThcM.'  irorik  srv  teiy  uidenl,  uid  ymte,  pcHyif*,  uhiI  bji  llat 
evliot  Spuiuli  Gfiniia;  ihey  diSer  much  frcnn  Ihe  Uofpi^e  of 
the  pKUDl  lUf,  and  tn  quite  umDlelligibls  to  Ilw  mn 
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ciall;  from  the  lut,  that  there  is  anide  diBereAce 
between  addressing  Spanish  Gilanoe  and  Gila-' 
nas  and  Eng^lish  peasantry :  of  a  certainty  what 
will  do  well  for  the  latter,  is  calculated  to  make 
no  impression  on  these  thievish,  half  vrilJ  people. 
Try  them  nith  the  Gospel,  I  hear  some  one  cry, 
which  speaks  to  all :  I  did  try  them  with  the 
Gospel,  and  in  their  own  language.  I  commenced 
with  Pepa  and  Chicharona.  Determined  that  ■ 
they  should  understand  it,  1  proposed  that  they 
themselves  should  translate  it.  Tliey  conld 
neither  read  nor  write,  which,  however,  did  not 
disqualify  them  from  being  translators.  I  bad 
myself  previously  translated  the  whole  Testament 
into  the  Spanish  Rommany,  but  I  was  desirous  to 
circulate  amongst  the  Gitanos,  a  version  conceived 
in  the  exact  language  in  which  they  express  their 
ideas.  The  women  made  no  objection,  they  were 
fond  of  OUT  tertulias,  and  tbey  likewise  reckoned 
on  one  small  glass  of  Malaga  wine,  with  which 
I  invariably  presented  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  conducted  themselves  much  better  than  could 
have  been  expected.  We  commenced  with  Saint 
Luko:  Uiey  rendering  into  Rommany  the  sen- 
tences which  I  delivered  to  them  in  Spanish. 
They  pniceeded  as  fur  as  the  eighth  chapter,  in 
the  middle  of  which  they  broke  down.  ^^'aH  that 
to  bo  woudered  at  ?  The  only  thing  which  asto-' 
nislicd  me  was,  that  I   had   induced   two   such 
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strange  beings  to  adrance  so  far  in  a  task  so  ud- 
wonted,  aud  so  entirely  at  variance  with  their 
habits,  as  translation. 

These  cli8|)ters  I  frequently  read  over  to  them, 
explaining  the  Rubject  in  the  best  manner  I  was 
able.  They  said  it  was  lacho,  and  jncal,  and 
misli'i,  all  of  which  words  express  approral  of  the 
quality  of  a  thing.  Were  thoy  improved,  were 
their  hearts  softened  by  these  Scriplnre  lectures  f 
I  know  not.  Pepa  committed  a  rather  daring 
theft  shortly  afterwards,  which  compelled  her  to 
conceal  herself  for  a  fortnight;  it  is  quite  po6«bte, 
however,  that  she  may  remember  theconlenUof 
those  chapters  on  her  death-bed,  if  so,  will  the  at- 
tempt have  been  a  futile  one  ? 

I  completed  the  translation,  supplying  de- 
ficiencies from  my  own  version,  begun  at  Radajos  in 
1836.  This  translation  I  printed  atMadrid  in  183^; 
it  «-as  the  first  book  which  ever  appeared  in  Rom- 
many,  and  was  called  "Embeo  e  Majaro  LucM," 
or  Gospel  of  Luke  the  Saint.  I  likewise  pub- 
lished, simuttaneoualy,  the  same  Gospel  in  Basque, 
which,  however,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  circu- 
lating. 

The  Git&nos  of  Madrid  purchased  the  Gypsy 
Luke  freely :  many  of  the  men  understood  it,  aoA 
prized  it  highly,  induced  of  course  more  by  the 
language  tlian  the  doctrine ;  the  women  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  obtaiu  co]>ics,  though  unahle 
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to  read  t  but  each  wished  to  haie  one  iu  bee 
pocket,  cspcci^r  wheii  engaged  in  thieving  ex-r 
pedilioDB,  for  tliey  all  loolied  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  a  obarm,  which  would  preserve  them  from  all 
danger  and  mischance ;  some  even  went  so  fftr, 
afi  to  say,  that  in  ihia  reepect  it  was  equally  cffi> 
cai'ious  as  the  Bar  Lachi,  or  loadstone,  which 
they  are  in  general  bo  desirous  of  possessing.  Of 
tbia  Gospel  *  6ve  hundred  copies  were  printed,  the 
greatest  pari  of  which  I  contrived  lo  circulate 
amongst  the  Gypsies  in  various  parts;  I  cast  the 
book  upon  the  waters  and  left  it  to  its  destiny. 

1  have  counted  seventeen  Gitanas  assembled  at 
one  time  in  tny  apartment  in  the  Calle  de  San- 
tiago in  Madrid^  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  generally  discoursed  upon  indifferent  matters, 
when,  by  degrees,  I  guided  the  subject  to  roligion 
and  the  stale  of  souls.  1  iinally  became  so  bold 
that  1  vpotured  to  speak  against  their  inveterats 
practices,  thiering  and  lying,  telling  fortunes,  and 
stealing  a  pustt^eas ;  this  was  touching  upon  deli- 
cale  grouud,  and  T  experienced  much  oppositioa 
and  much  feminine  clamour.     I  persevered,  bow- 

■  ll  m*  Fpredity  prohibiled,  togctbei  wiih  the  Buque  GiMpel ; 
bj  ■  mj*]  ordonnance,  howcrer,  which  appeared  In  th»  guvtW  ot 
Midrid  in  AngufI  1838,  errsi  public  libnr;  In  the  Icingdom  W 
anpowcmd  to  pun-hue  (wo  cojitM  in  Imib  languigM,  u  tbc  wi 
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■  lutiie  iif  the  pKniuec  of  GuijiutnM. 
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ever,  and  ihey  finally  assenled  lo  all  1  said,  nol 
ihat  I  beUeve  thai  niv  Htircl!*  made  miicli  impres- 
sion upon  iheir  tiearL'i.  lu  a  few  months  niatleis 
were  so  far  advanced  Uiat  they  would  sing  a 
hymn ;  I  wrote  one  expressly  for  them  in  Rom- 
many,  in  which  their  own  wild  couplets  were,  lo 
a.  certain  extent,  imitated. 

The  people  of  the  street  in  which  1  lived,  see- 
ing such  numbers  of  ihese  strange  females  con- 
tinually paseing  in  and  out,  were  struck  mill 
astonishment,  and  demanded  the  reason.  Tbc 
answers  which  they  obtained  by  no  means  salit- 
fied  ihem.  "  Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  souls,— the 
souls  too  of  Gilanas,~disparale  !  the  fellow  is  a 
bribun.  Besides  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  is  not 
baptized ;  what  cares  he  fur  souls  ?  They  visit 
him  for  other  purposes.  He  makes  base  ounces 
which  they  carry  away  ami  circulate.  Madrid  is 
ali'eady  slocked  witii  false  money."  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  we  met  for  purposes  of  sorcerr 
and  abomination.  The  Spaniard  has  no  concep- 
tion that  other  springs  of  action  exist  than  inlereu 
or  villainy. 

My  little  congregation,  if  such  I  may  call  it, 
consisted  entirely  of  wrmen  ;  the  men  seldom  or 
never  visited  me  save  ihcy  Blood  in  need  of  some* 
thing  which  they  hoped  in  obtain  from  mc.  This 
circumstance  I  little  regretted,  their  manners  and 
conversation  being  tlic  reverse  of  interesting.     It 
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tntiBt  not,  however,  be  supposed  ihat,  even  with 
respect  to  the  women,  matters  went  on  invariably  in 
loth  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  foUowing 
little  anecdote  will  show  what  slight  depcndencecan 
be  placed  upon  them,  and  how  disposed  they  are 
at  all  limes  to  toko  part  in  what  is  grotesque  and 
malicious.  One  day  they  arrived,  attended  by  a 
Gypsy  jockey  whom  I  had  never  previously  seen. 
We  had  scarcely  been  seated  a  minute,  when  this 
fellow,  rising,  took  me  to  the  window,  and  with- 
out any  preamble  or  circumlocution,  said, — "  Don 
Jorge,  you  shall  lend  me  two  barias"  (ounces  of 
gold.)  "  Not  to  your  whole  race,  my  excellent 
rriend,"  said  I ;  "are  you  frantic  f  Sit  down  and 
be  discreet."  He  obeyed  me  literally,  sat  down, 
and  when  the  rest  departed,  followed  with  them. 
We  did  not  invariably  meet  at  my  own  house, 
but  occasionally  at  one  in  a  street  inhabited  by 
Gypsies.  On  the  appointed  day  t  went  to  this 
house,  where  I  found  the  women  assembled ;  the 
jockey  was  also  present.  On  seeing  me  he  ad- 
vanced, again  took  mc  aside,  and  again  said, — 
"  Don  Jorge,  you  shall  lend  me  two  barias."  I 
made  htm  no  answer,  but  at  once  entered  on  the 
subject  which  brought  me  thither.  I  spoke  for 
some  time  in  Spanish  ;  I  chose  for  the  theme  of 
my  discourse  the  situation  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  pointed  out  its  similarity  to  that  of 
tlie  Gil^nos  in  Spain.     I  spoke  of  the  power  of 
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Ood,  manifested  in  prcserviDg  both  as  sepanle 
and  distinct  people  amoDgst  the  natioDS  until  the 
present  day.  I  warmed  nith  my  subject.  I  sub- 
sequently produced  a  manuscript  book,  from  which 
I  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Apostle's  Creed,  in  Rommany.  When 
I  had  concluded  I  looked  around  me. 

The  features  of  the  assembly  were  twisted,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful 
squint ;  not  an  individual  present  but  squinted, — 
the  genteel  P&pa,  the  good-humoured  Chicharfina, 
the  Casdami,  &c.,  &c.,  all  squinted.  The  Gypsy 
fellow,  the  contriver  of  the  b^la,  squinted  worst 
of  all.    Such  are  Gypsies. 
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TiiEBE  is  no  nation  iu  the  world,  however  exalted 
or  bowerer  degraded,  but  is  in  possession  of  some 
peculiar  pootry,  by  whicli  it  expresses  its  peculiar 
ideas  of  religion  or  morality,  depicts  the  manoer 
or  life  to  nhich  it  ia  addicted,  or  in  which  it  en. 
bodies  its  traditions,  if  any  it  possess.  If  the 
Chinese,  the  Uiadoos,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Pcr^ 
sianv,  those  splendid  and  renowned  races,  have 
their  moral  lays,  their  mythologic  epics,  their 
tragedies,  and  their  immortal  love  songs,  so  als< 
have  the  wild  and  barbarous  tribes  of  Houdan, 
and  the  wandering  Esquimaux,  their  ditties, 
which,  however  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  compositions  of  the  former  nations,  still  are 
entitled  in  ever}-  essential  point  to  the  name  of 
poetrj- ;  if  poetry  mean  those  creations  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  seeks  for  solace  and  recreation 
frooi  the  cares,  distresses,  and  anxiclies  to  which 
mortality  is  tul^ect 
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The  Gypsies  too  have  iheir  poetry.  Of  that  of 
the  Russian  Zigani  we  have  already  said  some- 
thing, and  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  bo  «!• 
abled  to  say  yet  more ;  for,  though  the  preaeol 
ivork  is  devoted  to  the  Spanish  Gypsies,  we  are 
willing  to  confess  that  they  afford  a  subject  by 
no  means  so  extensive  and  inlcresliug  as  their 
brethren  of  Sclavonta,  to  whom  we  should  as- 
suredly have  turned  our  attention  in  preference, 
had  position  and  circumstances  brought  us  so 
much  and  so  continually  in  contact  with  Lhein 
as  with  the  Ziucali  of  Spain.  It  has  always 
been  our  opinion,  and  we  believe  that  in  this 
we  are  by  no  means  singular,  that  in  nothing  can 
the  character  of  a  people  be  read  with  greatcv 
certainty  and  ex^actness  than  in  its  songs.  Uoir 
truly  do  the  warlike  ballads  of  the  Northmen  and 
the  Danes,  their  drapas  and  ktempe  risen,  depict 
the  character  of  the  Goth ;  and  how  equally  do 
the  songs  of  the  Arabians,  replete  with  hommga 
to  the  one  high,  uncreated,  and  eternal  God, "  ibe 
fountain  of  blessing,"  "  tlie  only  oonquerw,"  Uy 
bare  to  us  the  mind  of  the  Moslem  of  the  deafft, 
whose  grand  characteristic  is  religious  veneratioD, 
and  uu  com  promising  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

The  poetry  of  the  Spanish  Gypsies  iii,  io  al- 
noct  every  respect,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
originate  among  people  of  their  clau:  a  act  of 
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Thng«,  EubBtsting  by   cheating   and  villainy  of   , 
evenr  dcRcripUon  ;  bating  the  rest  of  ihe  hamaii 
species,  and  buund  to  each  other  by  the  ban^ 
of  commoTi  origin,  language,  and  pursuits.     Tbi 
themes  of  ihis  poetry  are  the  various  incidents  of  | 
Gilano    life— caltle-steallng,   prison    adventures,   ' 
assassination,  revenge,  with  allusions  to  the  pe* 
ctitiar  cuBloms  of  the  race  of  Roroa.     Here 
behold  &  ftfiinc  mnning  doivn  a  hill,  calling  to  the  1 
Gypsy  to  steal  him,  which  he  will  most  assuredly  1 
accomplish  by  means  of  his  intoxicating  drao— 
Oypsy   reclining   sick   on    the   prison   floor,  be- 
seeches  his  wife  to  intercede  with  the   alcayde 
for  the  removal  of  the   chain  whose  weight  Is 
btmting   his  body — the   moon   arises,  and   two 
Gypsies,  who  arc  about  to  steal  a  steed,  perceive 
a  Spaniard  and  instantly  flee.      Sometimes  ex- 
pressions of  wild  power  and  romantic  intereti  ] 
occur.    The  s(varlhy  lover  threatens  to  slay  hii 
bclrothed,  even  h(  the  feet  eif  ^tftiu,  should  she 
prove  unfaithful.      And  another  hopes  to   bear 
away  a  beauty  of  Spanish  race,  by  the  magic 
aound  of  R  word  of  Rommuiy  whiapered  in  hex 
ear  at  the  window. 

Amongst  these  effusions  are  orcn  to  be  found 
tender  and  beautiful  thoughts ;  for  Thogs  and 
Gfl&nos  have  their  moments  of  gentleness.  True 
it  is  that  such  are  few  and  far  between,  as  a  flower 
or  a  ahrab  are  here  and  there  hto  springing  up 
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from  tbe  interstices  of  the  rugged  and  fngblTul 
rocks  of  which  the  Spanish  sierras  are  compoted  : 
a  niclied  mother  is  afraid  to  pray  to  tbe  I/ord 
with  her  own  lips,  and  calls  on  her  innocent  babe 
to  heseech  him  to  restore  ]3eace  and  comfort  to 
her  heart — an  imprisoned  youth  appears  to  have 
no  earthly  friend  on  whom  he  can  rely,  save  bis 
sister,  and  wislies  for  a  messenger  to  carry  unto 
her  the  tale  of  his  suQerings,  confident  that  she 
would  hasten  at  once  to  his  assistance.  And 
wliat  can  be  more  touching  than  tbe  speech  of 
the  relenting  lover  to  the  fair  one  whom  be  has 
outraged  ? 

"  Eilend  to  mp  liie  hand  hi  sinsll, 

Whereb  I  tea  lh*e  voep. 

For  O  ihy  baboj  icar^op  dJI 

I  Mould  mllecl  and  loop  I " 

This  Gypsy  poetry  consists  of  quartets  or  nUber 
couplets,  but  two  rhymes  being  discernible  aod 
those  generally  iroperfoct,  the  vowels  alone  agree- 
ing in  sound.  Occasionaily,  however,  sixains  or 
stanzas  of  six  lines,  are  to  be  found,  but  this  is 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  thought,  anccdolo  or 
adventure  described,  is  seldom  carried  beyood 
one  stanza,  in  which  every  thing  is  expressed 
ivbich  the  poet  wishes  to  Imparl.  This  fealun 
will  appear  singular  to  those  who  are  onac- 
qnainted  witli  the  character  of  the  popular  pooli; 
of  the  south,  and  arc  accustomed  to  tiie  reOiuid- 
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ancy  and  frequently  tedious  repetition  of  a  more 
polished  Riusc.  It  will  be  well  to  inform  such 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  poetry  sung  in  the 
south,  and  eepecially  in  Spain,  is  extemporary. 
The  musician  composes  it  at  the  stretch  of  his 
voice,  whilst  his  fingers  are  tugging  at  tlie  guitar ; 
which  style  of  com])OBition  is  by  no  means  la- 
Tourable  to  a  long  and  connected  series  of  thought. 
Of  course,  the  greatest  part  of  this  species  of 
poetry  perishes  as  soon  as  bom.  A  stanza,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  cangfat  up  by  the  by-standcm, 
and  oommitled  to  memory ;  and,  being  Crequenlly 
repeated,  makes  in  time,  the  circuit  of  the  coun- 
try.  For  example,  the  stanza  about  Corunclio 
Lopez,  which  was  originally  made  at  the  gate  of 
a  venta  by  a  Miquelct*,  who  was  conducting  tht- 
said  Lopez  to  the  galleys  for  a  robbery.  It  is  at 
present  sung  through  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
howiTTCr  insignificant   it  may  sound   to   foreign 


-  Curuncbu  Lopet.  galtuil  lid, 

A  uDu^gUsg  be  would  ride  i 
llu  uiM  bit  bdirr'i  unUiog  pnd. 
And  ihenfore  to  the  gkllej*  ud 

Conintho  now  I  fpilde." 

'llic  couplets  of  the  Gitanos  arc  composed  in 

'  A  ipccwa  of  gendinM  oi  iniled  poluxuiwl.  Tljn  .Mii|w«UU 
h«vu  vxitlwl  in  Spain  lor  upnardi  nf  rwo  liundred  jrut.  Tlivjr 
vf  nilvd  Miquctcti,  from  the  jiiuoc  of  their  orffpiul  lealM-  Tkvj 
<r*>  ftnmUf  AngoiUMa  bf  ulioo,  (od  recldmad  fvbbm. 
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the  same  off-hand  raaDDer,  and  exactly  reseroblw 
in  metre  the  popular  ditties  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  spirit,  however,  as  well  as  language,  they  are 
in  general  widely  different,  as  they  mostly  relate 
to  the  Gypsies  and  their  affairs,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  abound  with  abuse  of  the  Busne  or 
Spaniards.  Many  of  these  creations  have,  Iille 
the  stanza  of  Coruncho  Lopez,  been  wafted  over 
Spain  amongst  tlie  Gypsy  tribes,  and  are  CTCn 
frequently  repeated  by  the  Spaniards  themselves ; 
at  least,  by  those  who  affect  to  imitate  the  phrase* 
ology  of  the  Gildnos.  Those  which  appear  tn 
the  present  collection,  consist  partly  of  such  cou- 
plets, and  partly  of  such  as  we  have  ourselves 
taken  down,  as  soon  as  they  originated,  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  these  singu- 
lar people,  dancing  and  singing  to  their  wild 
music.  In  no  instance  have  they  boon  subjected 
to  modification  ;  and  the  English  translation  is, 
in  general,  very  faithful  to  the  original,  as  will 
easily  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  lexicon. 
To  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  lind  fault  with 
or  criticise  these  songs,  wo  have  to  observe,  that 
the  present  work  has  been  written  with  no  other 
view  than  to  depict  the  Gitdnos  such  as  they  are, 
.and  to  illustrate  their  character;  and,  on  that 
account,  we  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  bring  ihem  before  the  reader,  and  to 
make  them   speak  for  themselves.     Tliey  are  a 
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bftif  ciTilised,  unlettered  people,  proverbtal  fgr 
A  species  of  knavish  acuteuess,  which  serves  them 
in  lieu  of  wisdom.  To  place  iu  the  mouth  of 
euch  beiuge  the  high-flonu  ernitimealfi  of  modem 
poetry  would  not  answer  our  purpose,  though 
several  autliors  .have  not  shrunk  ftoui  such  aa 
absurdity- 

These  couplets  have  been  collected  in  Estre- 
madura  and  New  Castile,  in  Valencia  and  Anda- 
lusia; the  four  provinces  where  the  Gitauo  race 
most  abounds.  We  wish,  however,  to  remark, 
that  they  constitute  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  our 
oripnal  gleanings,  from  which  we  have  selected 
one  hundred  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  language  of  the  originals  will  convey  an 
jixact  id«a  of  the  Rommany  of  Spain,  as  used  at 
^hi  present  day  amongst  the  Gitanoa  in  the  fairs, 
jnusi  they  are  buying  and  selling  animals,  and 
wish  lo  converse  with  each  oilier  in  a  way  unin- 
telligible to  the  Spaniards.  We  arc  free  to  con- 
fess that  it  is  a  mere  broken  Jargon,  hut  it  answers 
the  purjiose  of  those  who  use  it;  and  it  is  but 
just  to  remark  that  many  of  its  elements  are  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  tlie  most  illustrious 
descent,  as  will  be  shown  hercaflvr.  We  have 
uniformly  placed  tlie  original  by  the  side  of  the 
tfaaalftliotLi  for  though  unwilling  lo  make  tlie 
•   nil    t:4n 
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Gitanos  speak  in  any  other  manner  than  they  are 
accustomed,  we  are  equally  arerse  to  have  it  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  thoughts  and  expresaions 
which  occur  in  these  songs,  and  which  are  highly 
objectionable,  originated  with  ourselves. 


RHYMES    OF    THE    GITANOS. 


POESIAS  DE  LOS   GITANOS. 


I. 

Me  ligneron  al  vero, 

For  medio  de  una  estaripel, 

Le  penelo  &  mi  romi, 

Que  la  mequelo  con  mi  chabore. 

II. 

Abillelo  del  vero, 
Diqu^  a  mi  chabori, 
He  penado  k  mi  romi : 
lo  me  cbalo  de  aqui. 

III. 

Cuando  me  blejelo  en  mi  gm. 
Mi  chabori  al  airas, 
Ustilelo  io  la  pusca, 
Empiezan  darafiar. 

IV. 

Manguela  cbaboriy 
Si  estas  en  gracia  de  Undebel, 
Que  me  saiga  araquerarme, 
Descanso  a  mi  8uncu6. 


Unto  a  refuge  me  ihey  led, 
To  gave  from  dungeon  drear ; 

Then  sighing  to  my  wife  1  said : 
1  leave  my  baby  dear. 

"- 
B&ck  from  the  rofiige  soon  I  sped. 

My  child's  sweel  face  to  see ; 
Then  slenily  lo  my  wife  I  said, 

You've  seen  the  last  of  me. 


O  when  I  sit  my  coumei  bold. 
My  bantling  in  my  rear, 

And  in  my  hand  my  miukct  hold, 
O  how  they  quake  with  fear. 


Pray  little  baby,  pray  tha  Lord, 
Since  guiltless  still  thou  art. 

That  peace  and  comfort  he  afford 
To  this  poor  troubled  heart. 
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V- 


£1  choquel  de  Juanito 
Bien  puede  chalar  con  cuidio. 
Que  lo8  Cales  de  lieira 
Le  quieren  di&ur  un  pucazo. 


VI. 


Nueve  bgis  hace  hoy 
Que  chalaste  de  mi  focv^ 
AhOkur  4  Santo  Cfaialo^ 
A  diiiarle  oueDta  k  UnddM. 

VII. 

Mai  fin  terele  el  Crallisy 
Qae  lo  caquero, 
Liguero  a  mi  batos  y  min  dai, 
Y  me  mequel6. 

viu. 

Sinsron  en  una  bal 
Unos  poco  de  iandef> 
Cob  laa.  poacaa  en  laa  patesy 
Pa  masar  4  UndebaL 

IX. 

For  aqnel  laehipen  abap, 
Abillela  un  balichorOy 
Abillela  4  goli  goix : 
Ustilame  CaIor6. 


The  false  Juanilo,  clay  and  Dight, 

Had  best  with  caution  go, 

I  The  Gypsy  cavlea  of  Veira  beogbl. 

Have  sworn  to  lay  bitn  low. 

VI. 

Nine  years  are  past  sinoe  this  abode 
Thou  lefL'st  to  grief  a  P^By, 

And  took'sl  to  Christ  the  heaTeaward  n 
To  Iiim  account  to  pay. 


Upon  the  Icing  may  «vils  pour, 
Such  iUs  from  him  I've  boroe, 
I  From  me  my  parents  lo¥'d  he  toro, 
1  now  am  lefL  forloia. 


Within  a  garden  rav'd  and  yell'd 
A  desperate  robber  horde, 
I  And  in  their  hands  they  muskets  held, 
To  shoot  their  God  and  Lord. 


There  runs  a  avrioc  down  jnmdur  bill. 

As  fast  as  e'ex  he  can, 
And  as  be  runs  ho  crietb  still, 

Come  steal  mc,  Gypay  man. 
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X. 


El  gate  de  mi  tmpo, 
No  86  muchobela  en  pani, 
Se  muchobela  con  la  rati, 
De  Joanito  Rail. 


XI. 


He  costunado  en  mi  gra, 
Con  Juanito  Rali, 
AI  sicobar  por  I'ulicha, 
Un  pucazo  io  le  di. 


XII. 


Al  pinr^  de  Jezimvais 
Me  abillelo  matarar 
La  gachi  que  Ho  camelo,  - 
Si  abiflela  nansala. 

XIII. 

Cuando  paso  por  Tulicha, 
Yebo  el  eslache  blejo, 
Para  que  no  penele  tun  dai 
De  que  camelo  io. 

XIV. 

No  te  cbibele  beldolaia, 
A  recogerte  una  fremi ; 
Quo  no  es  el  julai  mas  rico, 
Ni  la  bal  mas  barf. 


I  irash'd  not  iii  tbe  lirapid  flood, 
The  shirt  which  binds  my  frame ; 

But  in  Jnonito  Kalli's  blood, 
I  bravely  uash'd  tbe  same. 


1  sallied  forth  upon  my  grc^y, 
With  him  my  hated  foe. 

And  when  we  reacb'd  the  narrow  s 
I  dealt  a  dagger  blow. 


To  blessed  Jesus'  holy  feet, 

I'd  rush  to  kill  and  slay 
My  plighted  Urs  so  fair  and  sweet, 

Should  she  the  wanton  play. 

XIII. 

I  slouch  my  beaver  o'er  my  brow, 

As  down  the  street  1  rove. 
For  fear  thy  mother  keen  should  know 

That  I  her  daughter  love. 


The  purslain  weed  thou  must  not  sow, 
If  thou  woald&t  fruit  obtain, 

As  poor  would  be  tbe  garden's  show. 
As  would  tbe  gardener's  gain. 
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XV. 

-He  mangado  la  paai, 
No  me  la  cameliron  diiiar ; 
He  chalado  4  la  ulicha, 

Y  me  he  cbibado  4  dustilar. 

Xlfl. 

He  mangado  una  poca  yaqae, 
No  me  la  camel^n  difiar, 
£1  gate  de  mi  trupo, 
Si  io  les  camelare  di&ar. 

XVII. 

Najeila  Pepe  Conde, 
Que  te  abillelan  4  marar, 
Abillelan  cuatro  jundunares. 
Con  la  bayoneta  cala\ 

XVIII. 

El  Bengue  de  Manga  verde, 
Nunca  camela  difiar. 
Que  la  ley  de  los  Cales 
La  camela  nicabar. 

XIX. 

Chalando  por  una  ulicha 
He  dica^o  una  mulati, 

Y  4  mi  me  araquer6 : 
Garabelate  Calori. 


I  for  a  cup  of  water  cried, 
Bm  they  refua'd  ray  pray'r ; 

Then  straight  into  the  road  I  hied. 
And  fell  to  robbing  there. 


I  ask'd  for  fire  to  warm  my  frame. 

but  they'd  have  scom'd  my  pray'r. 
If  I,  to  pay  tliem  for  the  same, 

liad  Btripp'd  my  body  bare. 


Fly  Fepe  Conde,  seek  the  hill. 

To  flee's  thy  only  chance, 
With  bayonets  dxM  thy  blood  to  spill. 

Sec  soldiers  four  advance. 


The  Gypsy  fiend  of  Manga  mead. 
Who  never  gave  a  straw, 

He  would  destroy,  for  very  greed, 
The  good  EgjpUui  law.  .  . 


1  walk'd  the  street,  and  there  i  spietl 

A  goodly  galloM-ft-lree, 
And  in  my  car  mcthought  it  cried  : 

Gypsy,  beivare  of  me. 
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He  cbalado  a  la  cangri, 
A  araquerar  con  Undebel, 
Al  iiempo  de  sicobarme, 
Alach6  pansche  chul^s. 

XXI. 

lo  me  chale  a  mi  quer, 
En  buBcar  de  mi  romiy 
La  topisar6  orobandoy 
Por  medio  de  mi  chabori. 

XXII. 

Me  chalo  por  una  rochime, 
A  buscarme  mi  bien  sehkl ; 
Me  top6  con  Undebel, 

Y  me  peno :  Aonde  chalas  ? 

XXIII. 

Abillaron  a  un  gao 
Unos  poco  de  Cal^s, 
Con  la  chaboeia  orobando, 
Porque  no  terelaban  lo  hat^s. 
Pa  difiarles  que  jamar, 

Y  maraban  Undebd. 

XXIV. 

£1  crallis  en  su  trono. 
Me  mando  araquerar ; 
Como,  aromaliy  me  camelaba, 
Ahora  su  real  me  beta. 


The  church  I  enter'd,  ihilher  bound 
With  God  discourse  lo  hold, 

And  nhcn  I  leA  it,  lo,  I  found 
A  prize — five  crowns  of  gold. 

XXI. 

I  bounded  through  mj  cottage  door, 

My  partner  to  embrace, 
And  lo,  I  found  ber  ireeping  o'er 

Mj-  dying  infant's  face. 


1  apurr'd  my  courser  o'er  the  ford. 

Afar  my  lucl:  I'd  try, 
Encouuter'd  me  my  Gud  and  Lord, 

And  said,  where  dost  thou  bie? 
xxin. 
There  came  adown  the  village  street, 

With  little  babes  that  cry, 
[  Because  they  bavo  no  crust  to  eat, 

A  Gyp«y  company ; 
And  as  no  charity  tbcy  meet. 

They  curse  the  Lord  on  higli. 

XXIV. 

1 1  spoke,  'twas  at  the  king's  command, 
And  as  I  spoke  he  smil'd 
Beuign,  and  now,  by  all  the  land, 
Your  Highness  I  am  slyl'd. 
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XXV. 

He  chalado  por  uti  dm. 
He  dicado  una  rand^, 
A  las  goles  que  difiaba. 
Ha  pejado  Undeb^I. 

XXVI. 

El  crallis  anda  najando. 
Que  lo  eamelo  narar ; 
Ha  ampenado  los  chabes. 
Que  no  los  tenga  dustilar. 

XXVII. 

EI  erajai  de  Villa  Franca 
Ha  mandiserado  araquerar. 
Que  la  ley  de  los  Cales, 
La  camela  nicabar. 

XXVIII. 

Abillela  el  erajai 
Por  el  dm  de  Zabuncha, 
EI  chororo  de  Facundo 
Ha  comenzado  najar. 

XXIX. 

Me  chalo  de  mi  quer. 
En  Tulicba  m'ustilaron; 
Ampenado  de  los  Busn^s, 
Este  Calo  ha  sin&do. 


Along  the  pathwtty  as  I  trod, 

A  beggar  met  my  eye. 
And  at  bcr  cries  tbe  Almighty  God 

Descended  from  the  sky. 

xxvt. 
The  king  in  fear  before  me  mns, 

Because  I  him  would  slay, 
He  bears  with  him  his  little  ones. 

Lest  bands  on  them  I  lay. 


Tlie  priest  of  Villa  Franca  bold 
Proclaimelh  far  and  wide, 

That  he  the  law  which  Gypsies  hold 
Is  bent  to  set  aside. 


L  And  see  adown  the  load  doth  pnmce 

The  priest  in  full  array, 
I  In  fear  before  his  counlenaoce 

Facundo  mns  away. 


%1  left  my  house  and  wolk'd  about. 
They  seized  me  fast  and  botmd; 
It  is  a  Gypsy  thief,  they  shout. 
The  Spaniards  here  hare  found. 
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Me  sicobiron  del  eslaripeli 
Me  ligu^ron  al  libano ; 
Ampenado  de  los  Bium6a 
Esto  Calo  no  ba  sinado. 

XXXI. 

Toda  la  erachi  pirando 
Emposuno,  emposand, 
Con  las  acais  pincherando 
Para  dicar  el  Busno 
Que  le  di&ele  con  el  chulo. 

xxxir. 

No  hay  quien  liguerele  las  nuevas 

A  la  chabori  de  min  dai, 

Que  en  el  triste  del  veo 

Me  sinelan  nicabando  la  metep^  ? 

xxxiir. 

Sinamos  jatanes  j  les  peno 
Que  se  sicobelen  por  abri, 
Que  camelo  araquerar 
Con  esta  romi. 

XXXIV. 

Me  ha  penado  que  gustisaraba 
Un  estache  de  Laloro ; 
'Laver  chibes  por  la  tasala 
Chalo  a  la  iienda  y  lo  quino. 


From  out  the  prison  me  Uiey  led. 
Before  ihe  scribe  they  brought; 

It  is  no  Gypsy  tliief,  be  said, 
TliG  Spaniards  here  have  cau|;ht 

XXXI. 

Tlirooghout  the  night,  the  dosl^  night, 

1  proirl  in  silence  round. 
And  with  my  eyes  luoli  led  and  right, 

For  hiip,  the  Spanish  hound, 
I'hat  with  my  knife  I  him  may  smite. 

And  to  tiie  vitals  wouud. 

XXS.U. 

Will  no  one  to  the  st&ter  bear 

News  of  her  brother's  plight. 
How  in  this  cell  of  dark  despair. 

To  cruel  death  he's  dight. 
xxxni. 
We  all  are  met,  a  sign  I  make, 

Tliat  Ihey  abroad  should  steal, 
For  to  this  maid  my  miud  to  break, 

So  sore  inclined  I  feel. 
xxxrr. 
She  told  me  she  would  gladly  wear 

A  hat  of  Portugal ; 
To-morrow's  mom  Hwill  be  my  care 

To  buy  one  at  the  stall. 
fOL.   II.  C 
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Le  sac&ron  &  mnlabfa 
Entre  caatro  junduniics ; 
Ha  penado  la  Crallifla 
Que  no  marela  a  nadie. 


For  la  ulicba  van  beando 
Vasos  finos  de  crist&l ; 
Dai  merca  mangue  uno^ 
Que  lo  camelo  estrenar, 

XXX7IZ. 

No  camelo  romi 
Que  camela  chiuoro ; 
Chalo  poT  las  cachimanis 
Beando  el  pe&acoro. 

XXXVIII. 

Undebel  de  cbinoro 
Se  guillo  cou  los  Gales ; 
Y  sinelando  el  varo 
Le  mataron  los  gacbes. 

XXXUL 

No  cameles  a  gacbes 
For  mucbo  que  se  aromaneB, 
Que  al  fin  ila  por  pariida 
Te  rcvenlisce  la  rati. 


RBTUKS. 


XXXV. 


The  youth  to  execulion  weal. 
Held  fast  hy  soldiers'  hands  ; 

The  queen  proclaimed  him  innocent, 
And  freed  him  from  bis  bands. 

xxxvi. 
Within  the  street  they're  celling,  see. 

Vases  of  crystal  fine  ; 
Dear  mother,  purchase  one  for  mc — 

I'll  lill  it  up  with  wine. 


1  hale  a  wife  who  sits  at  home 

A-foiidling  aye  her  child  ; 
L'olo  the  brandy  shops  I  roam, 

And  drink  till  I  am  wild. 

XXXVIII. 

The  Lord,  as  e'en  the  Gentiles  state, 
By  Egypt's  race  was  bred, 

And  when  he  came  to  man's  estate. 
His  blood  Uie  Gentiles  shed. 

XXXIX. 

O  never  with  the  Oenljles  wend, 
Kor  deem  their  speeches  tme  ; 

Or  else,  be  certain,  in  the  end, 
Thy  blood  will  lose  iU  hue- 

c  2 
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Dela  estanpel  me  jieobelteoo 
Blejo  un  gel ; 
For  toda  la  polvorosa 
Me  ztiran  el  barandeL. 

ZLI. 

Me  skobelaii  dela  estanpel 
Me  ligii6ron  al  Yero. 
Usiilada  una  puaca 
Un  puscazo  les  diiio. 

XLII. 

He  abillado  de  MadrilaU 
Con  mucha  pena  y  dolor, 
Porque  ha  penado  el  Crallis : 
Marad  k  eae  Calo. 

XLIII. 

Ya  estan  los  Galea  balbalea 
Cada  uno  en  sus  quev68y 
Y  tosares  los  pobreciloa 
Los  Uevan  al  jurep^. 

La  puri  de  mm  dai 
La  cur6ron  los  randes, 
Al  abillar  a  la  Meligrana* 
Pa  manguelanDemetopi* 


From  oul  the  prison  me  they  borej 

Upon  an  ass  they  plac'd. 
And  Bcourg'd  me  till  I  dripp'd  with  gore, 

As  down  ihe  road  it  pac'd. 


They  bore  me  from  the  prison  nook, 
They  bade  me  rove  at  large ; 

When  out  I'd  come  a  gun  1  took, 
And  scathed  them  with  its  charge. 


From  out  Madrid  I  wretch  hare  fied 
Witli  many  a  tear  and  sigh, 

Because  the  cniel  king  has  said— 
This  Gypsy  he  shall  die. 


L  Within  his  dwelling  sits  at  eaac 
Each  wealthy  Gypsy  churl, 

i  While  all  the  needy  ones  they  seite 
And  into  prison  hurl. 


Hy  mother,  ag'd,  afflicted  dame. 
By  thieves  beset  was  she, 

To  high  Granada  as  she  came 
From  bondage  me  lo  free 
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XLV. 

Que  el  encarcelamiento  de  Undebel 
No  caa86  tanto  dolor, 
Cuando  se  guillaba  La  M^jari 
Atras  de  su  Chaboro. 

XLVI. 

Sin&ron  en  on  palano 
Unos  poco  de  Cales ; 
Se  ban  sicobado  uajando 
Por  medio  del  barat^. 

XLvn. 

Empuiiandome  H  est&che 
La  plata  para  salir. 
Me  curelan  los  solares — 
UBtil6  la  churi. 

XL  VIII. 

Me  costun6  la  chori 

Para  chalar  a  Laloro, 

Al  nacdr  de  la  pani 

Abill6  obusno, 

Y  el  cbuquel  a  largo  me  chib6. 

XLIX. 

Empeiiete  romi 

Con  el  carcelero, 

Que  me  nicobele  este  gran  sase, 

Porque  me  merelo. 


XLV. 

For  oh !  the  imprisonmeQl  of  God 

Awak'd  not  grief  more  wild 
In  blessed  M&xy  as  she  trod 

Behind  her  heavenly  child. 

xtvi. 
Of  Gypsy  folk  a  scanty  few        ^_, 

Into  the  wood  had  stray 'd, 
But  out  in  hurry  soon  they  flew 

Before  the  fierce  alcayde. 

XLVII. 

My  hat  and  mantle  on  I  cast, 

To  sally  forth  I  thought. 
Then  by  the  greaves  they  seiz'd  me  fa&l, 

And  I  tny  dagger  caught. 
XLvni. 
My  male  so  bouny  I  bestrode, 

To  Portugal  I'd  flee, 
And  aa  I  o'er  the  water  rode 

A  man  came  suddenly  ; 
And  he  bis  love  ajid  kindness  show'd 

By  setting  his  dog  on  mc. 

XLtX. 

O  wife,  beseech  the  prison  lord 

That  he  this  chain  remove. 
For  I  shall  perish  overpower'd 

I'nless  he  clement  prove.        "L 


^  TJUI^^niOALI. 

Te  di&elaii  trecado,  ^ 

Y  tu  me tenelasen  e^ rinieofieafe 
De  lo6  tllvidddde. 

LI. 

Si  min  dai  abill&ra 
A  didir  6.  su  men, 
lo  le  pen^ra  que  fain 
Con  Dio8  Undebel. 

ui. 

Me  ardilielo  &  la  tnnralla 

Y  le  penelo  al  jil, 

Que  me  ^uerel&ton  tin  tmnbaciUo 
De  acero  y  de  marfil. 

LIII. 

Ducas  tenela  min  dai 
Ducas  tenelo  yo. 
Las  de  min  dai  io  siento 
Las  de  mangne  no. 

LfV. 

Si  poBaims  per  la  eaagri 
Trin  berjia  deipuBs  tie  mi  vtoliir^ 
Si  araqueras  porwo'sao 
RespowliAni  ttii  ctaal* 


Each  posi  that  lewea  tbe  vill^e  gate 
My  message  forth  doth  bear, 

But  still  forgotten  here  I  wait. 
And  wither  and  despair. 


Sir  Cavalier,  my  nother  dear 

Must  come  and  riait  you, 
That  niolber  dear,  Sir  Cavalier, 

The  face  of  God  tnajr  vi«w. 

Lit. 

I'll  climb  tho  wall  which  towerelh  there, 

And  to  the  wiiuU  I'll  cry  ; 
They've  built  for  mo  a  tomb  so  fair 

Of  Bleel  and  ivory. 


My  mot)iL-r  )ia«  of  gii&fi  a  «lore, 
And  1  have  got  my  own  ; 

Full  keen  and  sore  1  hers  deplore, 
But  ne'er  for  inin»  i  noan. 


\Vlien  I  in  grare  ihiee  y«an  kwt  lain, 

If  thoa  shouldst  pa**  Ihwvby, 
And  but  to  breathe  my  ua«ne  Bhouldm  deign, 

My  dead  bonw  would  reply. 

c  » 
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LV. 

lo  no  tenelo  bata 

Ni  dai  tampoco, 

lo  ten^  un  planeIillo» 

Y  le  Uaman  el  loco. 

LVI. 

Si  tu  te  romatidifiaraa 

Y  io  lo  supi^ra, 

lo  Testiria  todo  min  tropoe 
De  bayeta  negra. 

LVII. 

Si  io  no  f  endic&ra 

En  una  semana — 

Como  aromali  Flamenca  de  Roma 

Me  rincondenara. 

LVIII. 

Flamenca  de  Roma 
Si  tu  sindras  mia, 
Te  meti^ra  entre  viere 
For  8ari  la  vida. 

ux. 

Diiiame  el  pate 

For  donde  orobaste, 

A  recoger  la  pani  delas  acais 

Que  tu  derramaste. 


Sire  nor  mother  me  caiess, 
For  I  have  none  on  earth ; 

One  lilUe  brother  I  possess, 
And  he's  a  fool  by  birtli. 


If  thou  another  man  sbouldst  wed. 
And  t  the  same  should  know, 

In  mourning  clad,  from  foot  to  liead, 
For  ever  I  would  go. 


Unless  within  a  fortnight's  space 
Thy  face,  O  mnid,  I  sec, 

Flamenca  of  Egyptian  race 
My  lady  love  shall  be. 

LVIII. 

Flamenca  of  Egyptian  race. 
If  thou  wcrt  only  naiue. 

Within  a  bouny  crystal  case 
For  life  I'd  thee  enshrine. 


Extend  to  me  the  hand  go  small, 
Wherein  I  see  thee  weep. 

For  O  thy  balmy  tear-drops  all 
I  would  collect  and  keep. 


^S6  XHS^QOflKALI. 


El  gate  do'ini  tmpo 
No  se  mtickobel»«ii  pani^ 
Se  mnohobda  con  la  nti 
Que  ha  chibado^mi  lomi. 

No  aitvda  en  men  ^n  dai 
lia  que  tne  ehiiido, 
Que*  fftnando  io  cbmoriUo 
Se  liguero  y  me  ineo6. 

LXII. 

Tosarias  las  maiiaiias 
Que  io  me  ardifielo. 
Con  la  pani  de  mis  acais 
La  chichi  me  muchobelo. 

Lxni. 

Tu  patu  J  tun  dai 
Me  publican  chinga, 
Como  la  rachi  mn  ehalemos 
Afu^ra  d'este  gau. 

LXIV. 

Abillelate  a  la  dicani. 
Que  io  voy  te  penel4r 
Una  bocfai  en  Calo, 
Y  deapnea  te 


I  (vash'd  not  in  tlia  limpid  flood 
The  good!}'  shirt  I  bear, 

I  wash'd  it  in  iheBtreaniing  blood 
Of  my  betrothod  fair. 


'I'booVt  not,  sweet  dame  who  BmifBt  bo  mild, 

The  motlier  ine  who  bor«, 
Sbc  Icrt  ine  whilst  a  littlo  child. 

And  lied  and  came  do  more. 


Each  moniing  when  from  bed  I  rise, 

Tis  then  I  lave  my  face 
With  tears,  vrliich  from  my  wretched  eyes 

Begin  to  flow  tcpace. 

LUII. 
Thy  sire  and  mother  wratli  and  hate 

Have  vow'd  ugainitt  me,  lore  ! 
The  first,  frrst  night  that  from  the  (^tite 

We  two  together  roTs. 


Come  to  llic  window,  Rueet  love,  di>, 

And  I  will  whisper  there. 
In  ilomnany,  a  word  or  two, 

And  tliee  far  off  will  bear. 
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LXV. 

Unas  acaiB  callardias 

Me  ban  vencido, 

Como  aromali  no  me  vencen  otraa 

De  cayque  nacido. 

LXVI. 

Como  camelaa  que  te  mequde 
Si  en  an  men  tuve  una  chabori^ 
Que  cada  vez  que  abillelo 
Le  penara  en  Gennani. 

Lxvn. 

Undebel  me  ha  castigado 
Con  esa  romi  tan  fea, 
Que  nastisarelo  liguerarla 
Adonde  los  busne  la  yean. 

LXVIII. 

Esta  rachi  no  abillelan 
Dai  los  Cales ; 
Es  senal  que  ban  chalado 
A  los  durotunes. 

LXIX. 

Un  cbibe  los  Cales 
Han  gastado  olibeas  de  seda, 
Y  acana  por  sus  desgracias 
Gastan  saces  con  cadenas. 


A  Gypsy  slripling's  sparkling  eye 
Has  pierced  my  bosom's  core ; 

A  feat  no  eye  beneatli  tlie  sky 
Could  e'er  effect  before. 

Lxn. 
Dost  bid  me  from  llie  land  begone. 

And  thou  with  child  by  me  ? 
Each  time  I  come,  the  little  one 

I'll  greet  in  Rommany. 


With  such  an  ugly,  loathly  wife 
The  Lord  has  puoi^b'd  me, 

I  dare  not  take  her  for  my  life 
Where'er  the  Spaniards  be. 


r  This  night  abroad  the  Gypsies  stay, 
O  mother,  that's  a  sign 
They've  to  the  shepherds  ta'en  their  way. 
To  steal  the  lambkins  fine. 


Brown  Egypt's  race  in  days  of  old 
Were  wont  silk  hose  to  wear, 

Bnt  for  their  sins  so  manifold 
They  now  mast  fetters  bear. 


M  TBS'SIMAU. 


Efltagrandaea  * 

Ha^ardifidado  id  delo, 
Que  (Jndebel  deloe  tree  cmpSB 
Lo  ponga  en  suTeitiedio. 

LXXI. 

Ties  Ttzes  le  he  anquerado 
Y  no  •camdas  abitt&r ;  '  ' 

Si  io  me  Taeko  &-araqliei»rte 
Mi  trupos  han  de  Qkar&r. 

XXXII. 

Alia  arribita 

Mararon  no  cfaanelo  quien ; 
El  mulo  cayo  en  la-trani 
El  maraol  se  pus6  a  huir. 

LXXIII. 

f$inaron  en  unos  bores 
Unos  poco  de  rand^s, 
Ag^ianiiBarando  q^abilMra 
La  CraUisa  j  los  panics. 

XXXIV. 

Chalo  para  mi  qoer 
Me  top^  eon  el  meripe ; 
Me  pani)  adonde  viiahn  ? 
Le  peo^i  pam  mi^^uer. 


RHVMES. 

That  Bpiril,  long  oppress'd  with  grief, 
Ualb  ecap'd  and  heaveoward  flon'u, 

In  hope  llie  Lord  will  granl  relief 
Who  biiilds  iji  hcavou  bisUirone. 

LXXt. 

I've  called  thee  thrice  in  anxious  stcain 

But  (hou  dost  not  appear. 
And  should  I  raise  my  voice  agaiu 

Tby  Vinsmcu  me  would  Lear. 


Above  there,  in  the  dusky  pass. 
Was  wrought  a  murder  dread ; 

The  niurder'd  fell  upoo  the  |^aaa, 
Away  the  murderer  fled. 


The  thieves,  tb«  thieves  are  on  the  watch 

Amid  the  hills  so  f^een  ; 
They're  on  the  watch  lliat  tJjcy  may  catch 

The  treasure  and  the  queen. 


Towards  ray  linrne  I  bent  my  course, 

llira  death  to  me  dreir  nigh, 
And  whero  art  tKmnd  ?  he  bellow'd  hoarse. 

Home,  home,  wub  uy  reply. 


4t  THl  JEnrOALI. 


lo  no  camelo  ser  eray 
Que  es  Calo  mi  nacimieiito ; 
lo  no  camdo  ser  eray 
Con  ser  Calo  me  contento. 


La  filimicha  esta  puteta, 

Y  en  ella  an  chindobaio, 
Pa  mnlabar  una  lendris 
Que  echantan  estardo. 

LXXVII. 

El  r6o  con  sus  cfain^les 
Le  sacan  de?  estaripel, 

Y  le  alumbran  con  las  velas 
De  la  gracia  UndebeL 

LXXVIII. 

El  baro  jil  me  jafiela 

Los  chobares  me  dan  tormento ; 

lo  me  cfaalo  al  baro  quer, 

Y  ot^  alivio  4  mi  cuerpo. 

LXXIX. 

Si  in  cbalas  por  rulicha 

Y  rachelas  con  mi  romi, 
Pen  que  mangue  monrabelo 
Que  qaerele  yaqne  &  la  peri. 


\ 


O  I  am  not  of  geoUe  clan, 
I'm  sprang  from  Gypsy  tree. 

And  I  will  be  no  gentleman, 
But  an  Egyptian  free. 


The  gallows  grim  tbey've  raised  once  n 
The  hangman  ready  stands, 

And  all  to  slay  a  partridge  poor 
That's  fallen  in  their  hands. 


Tw-ixt  soldier  now  and  alguazil 
The  cnlprit  forth  tliey  bear, 

Whilst  him  with  grace  divine  to  fill 
The  holy  Upers  glare. 


I'm  bitten  by  the  frosty  air, 

The  fleas  about  me  swarm ; 
Unlo  the  great  house  I'll  repair. 

And  there  myself  I'll  warm. 

uxtx. 

If  down  the  street,  my  friend,  thou  stray. 
And  my  dear  wife  thou  meet, 

I'm  plying,  say,  the  shears  all  day, 
That  she  the  poi  may  heal. 


)U  TOs^intkix. 


Mango  me'  clialb  &mA  qpibr 
Y  te  meqaelo  nncotdr. 
Si  abillelas  con  mangae 
Te  diftelo  mi  carlo. 


Lit  tremoelia*'«0ardMa 
GniUabela  el  oaloro : 
Chasa  maogae,  aeai 
Abillela  obasno. 

LXXXII. 

Abillela  la  rachi 

Y  io  no  puedo  pirar, 
lo  me  chalo  mirando 
Q^  abillele  un  jundunar 

Y  me  camele  marar. 

LXXXIII. 

Este  quer  jandela  minchi, 
Acai  no  abillele  la  salipen ; 
Mi  batus  camela  a  tun  dai 
Mango  me  chalo  a  mi  quer. 

LXXXIV. 

La  Tomi  que  se  abillela 
Debajo  delos  portates, 
No  s^billela  con  tusa, 
Que  i^ririltela  con  nrairgne. 


RHYMES. 

LXXX. 

I  liaslen  boioe,  but  Icavo  with  thee 

A  portioD  of  my  lieart. 
But  if  tliou  bomc  vili  come  with  me 

The  whole  1  will  impart 


On  high  arose  the  moon  so  fair, 
Tlie  Gypsy  'gaii  to  sing  : 

I  sec  a  Spaniard  coming  there, 
I  must  be  on  the  wing. 


The  night  descends,  yet  I'm  afraid 
Abroad  my  face  to  show ; 

I  fear  to  meet  a  soldier  blade. 
Who'd  kill  mp  at  a  blow. 

UXXIII. 

This  bouse  of  harlotry  doth  smell, 

I  See  as  from  tlie  pest ; 
Your  mother  likes  my  sire  too  well ; 

To  hie  me  liome  ie  best 

LXXXtT. 
I'hal  lastt  will)  cheek  of  rosy  bat 

That's  entering  now  the  gale, 
She  does  cot  come  to  visit  you. 

She  comes  on  mo  to  waiL 
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LXXXV. 

Tapa  cfaabea  las  cfanchais,  - 
Que  las  dica  el  bufko ; 
Que  las  digae  6  no  las  digoe 
A  el  chabe  lo  camelo  io« 

LXXXVI. 

Esta  rachi  voy  de  pirar 
A  diiiar  mule  4  un  errajai, 

Y  me  cliapesgue  de  mi  {msma 
A  los  pindres  del  oclay. 

LXXXVU. 

La  romi  que  io  camelo, 
Si  otro  me  la  camelara, 
Sacaria  la  cbuli 

Y  la  fila  le  cortara, 

O  el  me  la  cortdra  &  mi. 

LXXXVIII. 

Esos  calcos  que  teuelas 
En  tus  pulidos  pindres, 
No  se  los  difies  k  nadie, 
Que  me  costaron  el  parnes. 

LXXXIX. 

Corojai  en  grastes 
Majares  en  pindre, 
Al  tomar  del  quer  lacho 
Del  proprio  Undebel. 


O  daughter,  hide  thy  breasU,  for  shame, 
For  them  tlie  boy  caji  see, — 

And  if  he  cod,  or  caonot,  Dame, 
That  boy  is  lov'd  by  me. 

LXXXVI. 

This  night,  to  dog  the  priest  I  go, 

And  shed  his  priestly  gore, 
Then  I  vAW  haste  myself  to  throw 

The  monarch's  feet  before. 

LXXXVII. 

The  girl  1  love  more  dear  than  life 

Should  other  gallant  woo, 
I'd  straight  unsheath  my  dudgeon  knife 

And  cut  his  weasand  through. 
Or  be,  the  conqueror  in  the  strife, 

The  same  to  me  should  do.    ^ 
uuucvitl. 
The  shoes,  O  giri,  wbicb  thou  dost  bear 

On  those  white  feet  of  thine, 
To  none  resigti  fur  lore  or  pray'r, 

Tliey're  bought  with  coin  of  mine. 

LXXXU. 

L  On  horseback  fought  the  bloody  Moors, 

On  foot  ibe  Christian  elan, 
What  time  wore  gaiu'd  (he  holy  towers 

^Vbere  God  once  dwelt  wilh  Bun. 
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XC. 

Mas  q«e 40-  me-  guttlelo 
Por  tu  bundal^ 
AI  dicar  tu  <;bftb<Mraia 
Me  di&ela  canrea. 

xci. 

Te  chibelas  en  TuUclui » 
Querelando  el  sobiodctt ; 
Abillela  el  barete, 

Y  te  chibela  esti^rdo. 

XCII. 

w  Yoy  dicando  tas  parlachas. 

Para  poder  las  quinar. 
Para  chibar  las  bucha, 
Sin  que  chanele  tan  dai. 

XCIII. 

Me  ardihelo  de  tasala 
A  orotarme  que  jalar, 
A  tosare  Busn6  puchando^ 
Si  tenelan  que  monrabar. 

xciv. 

Un  caloro  chororo 
Se  vino  por  jundunar, 
Se  najo  con  los  jalleri, 

Y  le  mandaroD  ung^ab&r. 


WTiene'er,  and  ibai's  full  frequently, 

I  past  yoiir  portal  go, 
And  there  your  naked  babes  espy, 

I  fuel  at  beart  so  low. 


Within  the  street  thou  down  hast  lai 

To  slumber  in  the  ray, 
And  yonder  comes  the  justice  train, 

Who'll  thee  in  prison  lay. 


To  spy  thy  window,  lore,  I  go, 

For  I  would  creep  in  there, 
And  out  to  thee  thy  things  would  throw. 

Thy  mother  not  aware. 


I'll  rise  to-morraw  bread  to  earn, 
For  hunger's  worn  lue  grim. 

Of  all  I  meet  111  asl(  in  lum 
If  they  've  no  bcavtx  to  trim. 

xciv. 
The  Gypsy  bold  himself  eoroU'd 

As  soldier  of  the  iing, 
But  be  deserted  with  the  gold, 
And  therefore  he  must  swing. 
VOL,  II. 
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Relirate  a  la  cangri 

IMiia  que  abillela  ol  cbinel, 

Mira  no  te  jongabe 

Y  te  lleve  al  eslaripel. 

xcvi. 
Cbalo  a  la  bcia  de  Clunes 
A  manguelar  mi  melepe ; 
Los  erais  dc  la  beia 
Me  difiaron  estaripel. 

XCVI  I. 
A  la  burda  de  su  inea 
Abillela  uit  pobre  lango  mango, 
Pirando  del  veto, — 
No  pcTinila  su  majaro  lacho 
Que  su  men  se  abillele. 
En  semejante  curelo. 

XCVIII, 

Mango  me  chalo  pirar 
For  el  narsaro  baro, 
En  estes  andaribeles, 
Al  chen  de  los  pallardos. 

xcix. 
Un  Comyai  me  penetij 
Que  camelaba  Uudeber  y  man^o  ; 

V  io  le  he  penelado 

Tule  camarclas  ser  chuquer. 


Seek,  seek  the  cburch,  thon'et  broke  tbe  law. 

The  alguazil  I  ^y  ; 
lie  comes  on  (hee  lo  kI  his  claw 

And  drag  to  ettstody. 
xcvr. 
I  ran  to  Ctune's  judtn^ent  seat 

My  forfeit  life  to  crare ; 
Tbc  judges  rose  upon  their  feet. 

And  chains  and  dungeon  gave. 

XCVII. 

I  come  a-begging  to  your  gate, 

A  maiin'd  and  crippled  wight, 
From  out  the  prison  thrust  of  laie 

In  rags  and  tatters  dighl ; 
May  thy  blest  saint  from  such  a  fate 

Protect  thoc,  good  Sir  Knight. 

XCVlll, 

1  leave  my  home  and  haste  to  roam 

lu  yonder  bark  of  pride. 
To  lands  far  o'er  the  salt  sea  foam, 

Where  foreign  nations  bide. 

xcix. 
One  day  a  bearded  Moor  did  row 

He  loT'd  tbc  Lord  and  me; 
And  I  replied  with  frowning  brow, 
Thou  lorVt  a  dog  to  be. 

D  2 
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C. 


El  erajr  gaillabda 
El  erajr  obusno ; 
Q*abillele  Romaoela, 
No  abillele  Caloro. 


CI. 


La  chimutra  se  ard^la, 
A  pas-erachi ; 
El  Calo  no  abillela 
Abillela  la  romi. 


Loud  Baog  tbe  Spanish  cavalier. 
And  thps  his  ditty  ran  :— 

God  send  tlie  Gypsy  lassie  here. 
And  not  the  Gypsy  man. 


At  midnight,  when  tbe  moon  hegan 
To  show  her  silver  flame, 

There  came  to  him  no  Gypsy  man, 
The  Gypsy  lassie  came. 


CHAPraR  II. 

smioifB  ami  roBrav  or  amdaluua. 

The  Gilanos,  abject  and  vile  as  they  lia^-e  ever 
been, have  nevertheless  founil  admirers  in  Spain,  in- 
dinduals  who  have  taken  pleasure  in  thuir  phrase- 
ology, pronimcialion,  and  way  of  life;  but  above 
all,  in  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  females.  This 
desire  for  cultivating  their  acquaiutauce  is  chiefly 
prevalent  in  Andalusia,  where,  indeed,  they  most 
abound ;  and  more  especially  in  tlie  town  of 
Seville,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where,  in  the 
barrio  or  Faubourg  of  Triana,  a  large  Gitoiifi 
colony  has  long  flourished,  with  the  denizens  of 
which  il  is  at  all  limes  easy  to  have  intercourse, 
especially  to  those  who  are  free  of  their  money, 
and  are  willing  to  purchase  such  a  gratification 
at  the  expense  of  dollars  and  pesetas. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Anda- 
lusians  in  general,  we  .shall  End  little  to  surprite 
lu  in  this  predilection  for  the  Gitanos.  Tbcy  are 
an  indolent  frivolous  people,  fond  of  dancing  and 
song,  and  sensual  amusements.     They  live  under 
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the  most  glorious  sun  and  benign  heaven  iu 
Europe,  and  their  country  is  by  nature  rich  and 
fertile,  yet  in  no  province  of  Spain  is  there  more 
beggary  and  misery ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  land 
being  uncultivated]  and  producing  nothing  but 
thorns  and  brushwood,  affording  in  itself  a  strik- 
ing emblem  of  the  moral  state  of  its  inhabitants. 

Though  not  destitute  of  talent,  the  Audalusiaos 
are  not  much  addicted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  at 
least  in  the  present  day.  The  person  in  most 
esteem  among  them  is  invariably  the  greatest 
viajo,  and  lo  acquire  that  character  it  is  necessary 
to  appear  in  the  dress  of  a  Merry  Andrew,  to 
bully,  swagger,  and  smoke  continually,  to  dance 
passably,  and  to  strum  the  guitar.  They  are  fond 
of  obscenity  and  what  they  term  picardUtg. 
.Amongst  them  learning  is  at  a  terrible  discount, 
Greek,  Lalin,  or  nuy  of  the  languages  generally 
termed  learned,  being  considered  in  any  light  but 
accomplishments,  though  not  so  the  possession  of 
thieves'  slang  or  the  dialect  of  the  Gitauos,  the 
kuowledge  of  a  few  words  of  which  invariably 
creates  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  as  indicating 
that  the  individual  is  somewhat  versed  in  that 
kind  of  life  or  tralo  for  which  alone  the  Anda- 
lusians  have  any  kind  of  regard- 
In  Andalusia  tliv  Giliiuo  has  been  studied  by 
those  who,  for  various  reasooa,  have  mingled  irith 
the  Gttanus.     It  is  tolentbly  well  ondentood  \>j 
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the  chalanes,  or  jockeys,  wlio  hare  picked  up 
many  words  iu  the  fairs  and  market-places  which 
the  fonner  frequent.  It  has,  however,  been  cul- 
tivated to  a  greater  degree  by  other  individuals, 
who  have  fioiigbt  the  society  of  the  Gitanos  from 
a  zest  for  their  habits,  their  dances,  and  their 
sDugG  ;  and  such  individuals  have  belonged  to  aU 
classes,  amongst  them  noblemen  and  members  of 
the  priestly  order. 

Perhaps  no  people  in  Andalusia  have  been  morp 
addicted  in  general  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Gitanos  than  the  IViars,  and  pre-eminently 
amongst  these  the  half  jockey  half  religious  per- 
Bonagea  of  the  Cartujan  consent  at  Xeres.  This 
community,  now  suppressed,  was,  as  is  well 
known,  in  possession  of  a  celebrated  breed  of 
horses,  which  fed  in  the  pastures  of  the  eonvrat, 
and  from  which  they  derived  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  their  revenue.  These  reverend  gentlemen 
seem  lo  have  been  much  belter  versed  in  the 
points  of  a  horse  than  in  points  of  theology,  and 
to  have  understood  ihievcfl'  slang  and  GitAno  fai 
better  than  the  language  of  the  Vulgate.  A 
chalan,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Git4no, 
related  to  me  the  following  singular  anecdote  in 
connexion  with  thii>  subject. 

He  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  convent,  having- 
been  long  in  treaty  with  the  friars  for  a  staed 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  by  a  nobloman 
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to  buT  at  any  reasonable  price.  TTie  (Hara,  bow- 
ever,  were  exorbitant  in  ibeir  demands.  On 
arhving  at  the  gale,  he  sang  to  the  friar  who 
opened  it,  a  couplet  which  he  had  composed  m 
the  Gypey  tongue,  in  which  he  stated  the  highest 
pnce  which  be  was  authorized  to  give  for  the 
aaimal  in  quealion ;  whereupon  the  friar  instantly 
answered  in  the  same  tongue  in  an  extemporary' 
couplet  full  of  abuse  of  him  and  his  employer,  and 
forthwith  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  dis- 
concerted jockey. 

An  Augustine  friar  of  Seville,  called,  we  be- 
lieve, Father  Manso,  who  lived  some  twenty 
years  ago,  is  still  remembered  for  hia  passion  for 
lbs  Gitanos;  he  seemed  to  be  nnder  the  influence 
nf  fascination,  and  passed  every  moment  that  he 
could  steal  from  his  clerical  occupations,  in  their 
company.  His  conduct  at  lant  become  so  noto- 
rious that  ho  fell  nnder  the  censure  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, before  which  be  was  summoned ;  whereupon 
he  alleged,  in  bis  defence,  that  his  sole  motive 
for  following  the  Gitanoa  was  zeal  for  tbt-ir  spi- 
rilonl  cunrcrKion.  Whether  this  plea  availed  him 
we  know  not ;  but  il  >s  probable  that  the  Holy 
Office  dealt  mildly  with  him  ;  such  offenders,  in- 
deed, had  never  much  to  fear  from  iL  Had  lie 
b€ca  accused  of  liberalism,  or  searching  into  the 
Scriptures,  instead  of  connexion  with  the  Gitano«, 
we  should,  doublleos,  bavo  heard  either  of  bis 
0  3 
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execution  or  imprifioiitnent  for  life  in  tlie  cells  of 
the  catbedral  of  Seville. 

Such  as  are  thus  addicted  to  the  Gitanoa  uid 
tlieir  language,  are  called,  in  Andaliiaia,  Los  del' 
Aficion,  or  those  of  the  predilection.  Tliese  peo- 
ple have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  composed  a 
spurious  kind  of  Gypsy  literature;  we  call  it  spu- 
rious because  it  did  not  origioate  with  tli«j  Gi- 
tdnos,  who  are,  moreover,  utterly  unacquaiated 
with  it,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  for  the  mo6t 
part  unintelligible.  It  is  somewhat  dilhcult  to  con- 
ceive the  reason  which  induced  these  individuals 
to  attempt  such  compositions  ;  the  only  probable 
one  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  display  lo 
each  other  their  skill  in  the  language  of  their 
predilection.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe, 
that  most  of  these  compositions,  witii  respect 
to  language,  are  highly  absurd,  the  greatest  liber- 
ties being  taken  with  the  words  picked  up 
amongst  the  Gitanos,  of  the  true  meaning  of 
which,  the  writers,  in  many  instances,  seem  lo 
have  been  entirely  ignorant.  From  what  we  csn 
learn,  the  composers  of  this  literature  flourished 
chit'fly  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ceuturj- :  Father  Manso  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  last.  Many  of  their  compositions,  which 
arc  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  exist  in  manu- 
script in  a  compilation  made  by  one  Luis  Lobo. 
It  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  see  this  com- 
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pilation,  which,  indeed,  we  scarcely  regret,  as  a 
rather  curious  circuinstance  ha»  afforded  us  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  il«  contents. 

Whilst  at  Seville,  chance  made  us  acqu^nted 
with  a  highly  extraordiuary  individual,  a  tail, 
bony,  meagre  figure,  in  a  tattered  Andalusian 
hat,  ragged  capote,  and  still  more  ragged  panla- 
loons,  and  seemingly  between  forty  and  filly  years 
of  age.  The  only  appellation  to  which  he  an- 
swered was  Manuel.  His  occupation,  at  the  time 
we  knen'  him,  was  selling  tickets  for  the  lottery, 
by  which  he  obtained  a  miserable  livelihood  in 
Seville  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  His  ap> 
pcaranco  was  altogether  wild  and  uncouth,  and 
there  was  an  insane  expression  in  his  eye.  Ob- 
sening  us  one  day  in  conversation  with  a  Gilana, 
ho  a<ldres)icd  us,  and  we  soon  found  that  the 
sound  of  the  Gitano  language  had  struck  a  chord 
which  vibrated  through  ibe  depths  of  his  soul. 
His  history  was  remarkable ;  in  bis  early  youth  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  compilation  of  Luis  Lobo 
had  fallen  into  bis  hands.  This  book  had  so 
taken  hold  of  his  imafptiation,  tbal  he  studied  it 
night  and  day  until  he  had  planted  it  in  his 
memory  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  in  so  doing, 
his  brain,  like  that  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  had 
become  diy  and  heated,  ho  that  he  was  unfitted 
Ibr  any  serious  or  useful  occupation.     ASicr  the 
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death  of  his  parents  he  wandered  about  tlie  streets 
in  great  distress,  uolil  at  last  he  ft;!!  into  the 
hands  of  certain  toreros  or  bull-fighters,  who 
kept  him  about  them,  in  order  that  he  might 
repeat  to  ihem  the  songs  of  the  Aficion.  They 
subsequently  carried  him  to  Madrid,  where,  how- 
ever, they  soon  deserted  him  after  he  had  ex- 
perienced much  brutality  from  their  hands.  He 
relumed  to  Seville,  and  soon  became  the  in- 
mate of  a  madhouse,  where  he  continued  several 
years.  Having  partially  recovered  from  his 
malady  he  was  liberated,  and  wandered  about 
as  before.  During  the  cholera  at  Seville,  when 
nearly  twenty  thousand  human  beings  perished, 
he  was  apjiointed  conductor  of  one  of  the  deatb- 
carls,  which  went  through  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  the  dead  bodies.  His 
perfect  inoffcnsiveness  eventually  procured  him 
friends,  and  he  obtained  the  situation  of  vendor 
of  lottery  tickets.  He  frequently  visited  us,  and 
would  then  recite  long  passages  from  the  work 
of  Lobo.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  the 
only  one  in  Seville,  at  the  present  day,  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Aficion ;  for  though 
there  were  many  pretenders,  their  knowledge  was 
confined  to  a  few  words. 

From  the  recitation  of  this  individual,  we  wtx>te 
down  the  Brijindope,  or  Deluge,  and  the  poem 
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on  ihc  plague  which  broVc  out  in  Seville  in  the 
year  1800.  These,  and  some  aongs  of  less  con- 
sequence, consliiule  ihe  poetical  part  uf  ihe 
compilation  in  question ;  the  rest,  which  is  in 
prosD,  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
Sp&nisb,  of  proverbs  and  religious  pieces. 
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BRIJINDOPE.-THE  DELUGE. 


A  POEM. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


BRIJINDOPE. 


BROTOBA  PAJIN. 

Dajirando  presimelo 
Abillar  la  pelabru ; 

Y  manguelarle  camelo 
A  la  Belufii  de  otarpe, 
Nu  inerique  sos  terelo 
De  soscabar  de  siarias, 
Persos  menda  ne  chanelo 
Sata  niquillar  de  oodoba, 

Y  andial  lo  fendi  grobelo 
Sin  utilarme  misto : 
Men  crejete  orobibelo 
Dicando  trincha  henira 
Sata  aocana  nacardelo, 
Delos  chiros  naquelaos. 

Y  aocana  man  presimelo 
On  sandafii  de  Ostebe 

Y  desquero  day  darabemos, 
Sos  sin  nonrro  longono : 
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PART  THE  FIRST, 

I  WITH  fear  and  terror  quake, 
Whilst  ihe  pen  to  write  I  take ; 
I  will  litter  many  a  prajr'r 
To  the  heaven's  Regeol  fidr, 
That  she  deign  to  succour  me, 
And  111  humbly  bend  roy  knee ; 
For  but  poorly  do  I  know 
With  my  subject  on  to  go  ) 
Tlierefore  is  my  wisest  plaii 
Not  to  trust  in  strength  of  man. 
I  my  heavy  sins  bewail, 
Whilst  1  view  the  wo  and  wai) 
Handed  down  so  solemnly 
In  the  book  of  times  gone  by. 
Onward,  onward,  now  I'll  more 
In  the  name  of  Christ  above^ 
And  his  Mother  true  and  dear, 
She  who  loves  Ihe  wretch  to  cheer. 
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Jinar^  lo  eoa  chanelo, 
Sasla  Ostebe  se  ELbichola 

Y  le  penelo  a  Nojine : 
Tran  quiuado  soscabelo ; 
les  Estarica,  qucraras, 
Sos  or  surdau  ilicabelo 
Tran  najabao,  y  andial 
Quera  lo  sos  man  le  pendo, 
Sos  se  cnnagren  perBos  man 
La  Janro  en  la  Baa  tetelo : 
y  Noj'me  pendaba  a  golis : 
Sos  se  ennagreis  os  penelo, 
Sos  dico  saro  or  surdaD 
Najabao  y  lo  preje^o ; 
Ostebe  nu  lo  dichaba, 

Per  lo  trincha  lo  penelo. 

Y  saros  se  sarraslran : 
Sos  duquipen  dicobolol 
Los  Brochabos  le  bucliaraD 
E  iionro  Bato,  y  diquelo 

A  KaroG  persibaraos : 
La  Erandia  la  dicobelo 
Bartrab6  do  su  costuri 

Y  or  Erajay — preBimelo 
A  jinar  eata  Ostob^ 
Yes  minricla  dicb^iela 
Sar  yes  simaclica  bar^ — 
Sin  trincha  dan  bos  tnelo 
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All  I  know,  and  all  I've  heard 
1  will  state — how  Ood  appear'd. 
And  lo  Noah  thus  did  cry : 
Weary  with  tlic  world  am  1 ; 
Lei  an  ark  by  th«v  he  baiJt, 
For  the  world  is  lost  in  guilt ; 
And  when  thou  hast  built  it  weU, 
Loud  proclaim  what  now  I  tell : 
Straight  repent  yo,  for  your  Lord 
In  his  hand  doth  hold  a  sword. 
And  good  Noali  thus  did  call : 
Straight  repent  yo,  one  and  all. 
For  the  world  with  grief  I  see 
Lost  in  rileness  utterly. 
God's  own  maiKlatc  I  but  do. 
He  hath  sent  me  untu  you. 
Laugh'd  the  world  with  bitt«r  sconi, 
I  his  cruel  sufTerings  mourn ; 
Brawny  youlfaa  witli  furious  air 
Drag  the  Patriarch  by  the  hair ; 
Lewdness  governs  every  one : 
IicavcH  her  convent  now  the  nun, 
And  the  monk  abroad  I  see 
Practising  iniquity. 
Now  ril  tell  how  God,  intent 
To  avenge,  a  vnfKuir  sent, 
With  full  many  a  dreadful  sign — 
Mighty,  mighty  fear  is  mine  : 
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Dicaodo  los  Lariandeses 

Tran  bares  bob  me  merelo, 

Dicando  saro  or  BUrdan 

Tran  jurun^  dan  terelo, 

Y  ne  camelara  mcnda, 

Trincba  sata  orobibelo, 

Chalobear  la  pclabru 

On  la  opiich^n  sos  terelo 

De  soscabor  libanando — 

Per  los  barbanes  jiinelo 

Butes  benges  balogando, 

Pendaudo  a  golis  bares 

Ocfaardilo  terelamos; 

Aocana  sin  la  ocana 

Sosque  si  nostra  qucramos. 

Dajirolo  sos  punis 

Dtcar  las  qnelcs  jietrando, 

A  butes  las  chibiben 

Les  nicaba  mprckndo, 

Persos  los  cotos  bares 

A  butes  giiilla  marando ; 

Ne  Bindo  lo  chorrd  ondoba. 

Sos  aocana  ptesimando 

I.as  rainrrielaB  bus  pa&f 

On  or  surdan  techescando, 

De  chibel  y  de  rachi  oardian  tesamiando. 

Sos  perplejo  tranbar^ ! 

Soros  a  Ostebi  acarando 
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As  I  bear  the  thunders  roll, 
Seems  to  die  my  very  soul ; 
As  I  see  the  world  o'erepread 
AU  with  darkness  thick  and  dread  t 
I  the  pen  can  scarcely  ply 
For  the  tears  which  dim  my  eye, 
And  o'ercome  with  grievous  wo. 
Fear  the  task  I  must  forego 
I  have  purpos'd  to  perform. — 
Hark,  1  hear  upon  the  storm 
Thousand,  thousand  devils  fly. 
Who  with  awful  honliogs  cry : 
Now'h  the  lime,  and  duw'b  the  hour. 
Wo  have  licence,  wc  liaTe  powci 
To  obtain  a  glorious  prey.— 
I  with  horror  turn  away ; 
Tumbles  house  aiid  tumbles  wall ; 
Thousands  lose  their  lives  and  all, 
Voiding  curses,  screams,  and  groans. 
For  the  beams,  the  bricks,  and  stones 
Bruise  and  bury  all  below — 
Kor  is  that  the  worst,  I  trow. 
For  the  clouds  begin  to  pour 
Floods  of  water,  more  and  more, 
Down  upon  the  world  with  might, 
Nerei  pausing  day  or  night. 
Now  in  terrible  dislrcss 
All  to  God  ibcii  cries  address, 
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A  nounia  day  j  EraAi— 
Chi  de  ondoba  ne  moUndo, 
Per  Bocabar  Ostebe 
Sar  los  murcialefl  suEtibaot. 
O  hcnira  Iran  bare 
A  golis  saroB  pendaDdo; 
Chapescando  oasti  cbanon 
De  or  rifian  sos  dicando 
Flima  a  fliiDa  bus  pajes ; 
La  cbcD  sc  cha  pirraodaudo  : 
8e  quimpirta  la  suestc 
Sos  niquilla  cliapesck&do, 
£  isna  lon^no  caule ; 
Bute  paDi  brijindando ; 
Saros  los  perifiiyes 
De  loR  jebis  niquiHando : 
Or  jabuno  y  jabuui 
On  toberjeli  gutUando; 
La  Julistraba  ychaplica 
He  encaloman  per  lo  ssMn  ; 
Chiribito  y  tcjuftl, 

Y  oripatja  pirelaodo, 

Nc  cbaiiai)  sosqae  cfaibarsev 

Y  sc  muquelan  tosaoK. 
Goliori,  brnco  y  braqui>— 
Los  JDTus  catabranando, 

Y  or  batanc  j  Jabu&i, 
On  or  chasDo  an  si»Ufi«o 
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And  his  Mother  dear  adore, — 
But  ihe  time  of  grace  is  o'er, 
For  the  Almighty  in  the  sky 
Holds  bis  band  upraised  on  high. 
Now's  the  lime  of  maddened  rout 
Hideous  ay,  despairing  shonl; 
Whither,  whither  shall  they  fly  r 
For  the  dougcr  tbreat'ningly 
Draweth  near  on  every  side. 
And  the  earth,  that's  opening  wide, 
Kwallons  thousands  in  its  womb, 
Who  would  'scape  the  drcadftd  doum- 
Of  dear  hope  exists  no  gleam. 
Still  tbe  water  do\vn  doth  stream  ; 
Ne'er  so  little  a  creeping  thing. 
But  from  out  its  hole  doth  spnng : 
Sec  tbe  mouse,  and  see  its  mate 
'  Scour  along,  nor  stop  nor  wait ; 
6ec  tbe  serpent  and  the  snake, 
For  t}ie  nearest  highlands  make ; 
The  tarantula  I  view, 
Emmet  small,  and  cricket  too, 
All  unknowing  where  to  fly. 
In  the  stifliug  waters  die. 
See  tbe  goat  and  bleating  sheep, 
See  the  bull  with  bellowings  deep. 
And  the  rat  with  squeaJings  sbrill, 
They  have  mounted  on  the  hill : 
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Bajilache  j  Balu&i, 
Los  dais  se  an  cataneaos : 
Chelendres  y  Bombardos, 
De  or  rifian  chapeseando ; 
La  soijia  sar  los  chabales, 
Tramisto  cha  platanando ; 
Or  chinorj^  y  Jeriiii, 
Choro  J  choria  acareando. 
La  andalula  y  or  Jojoy, 
Per  or  dron  cataneaos ; 
Los  grates  y  los  gadujos, 
De  chapescar  tesumiaron — 
On  yes  pray  se  catanan, 
Y  aoter  catane  mucaron ; 
Escotria  en  Pavel  pajin, 
Pendar^  lo  sos  queraron. 
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See  the  slag,  aod  see  the  doe, 
How  together  fond  ihey  go: 
Lion,  tiger-beast,  and  paid. 
To  escape  are  striviag  hard : 
Followed  by  her  little  ones, 
See  the  hare  how  swift  she  nias: 
Asses  he  and  she,  a  pair. 
Mule  and  mule  with  bray  and  blare, 
And  the  rabbit  and  the  fox, 
Hurry  over  stones  and  rocks, 
Witli  the  grunting  hog  and  horse, 
Till  at  last  they  stop  their  c 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
AH  assembled  stand  they  still ; 
In  the  second  part  I'll  tcU, 
Unto  them  what  there  befell. 
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REBLANDUY  PAJIN. 

Bus  muqu^  la  avel  pajin, 
D\h6  carema  a  or  surdan 
De  pendar  sata  guillo 
Or  janbri  sar  la  Pastia, 
La  Cremen  j  or  PiribichOy 
Saros  se  guillan  aotar, 
On  la  Pray  se  catanan  ; 
Bus  dicaron  abillar 
Or  Bispibi  y  Coligote, 

Y  la  Anis  sar  la  Macha ; 
Or  Chilindrote  j  Lore, 

Y  or  Cacarabi  apala ; 
Ballestero  y  Ballestera, 
Curraco  iramisto  cha ; 
Catacolla  y  Escobiche 
Balogan  per  or  barban ; 
Ne  berjan  sosque  urdifarse, 
Per  soscabar  or  surdan 


^^ICI 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

^^^^B     Whkn  I  last  aid  bid  farewell. 
^^^^^^1    1  proposed  the  world  to  toU, 
^^^^^1    Higher  an  the  Deluge  flow'd, 
^^^^^1    How  llic  frog  and  liow  the  toad, 
^^^^^B    With  the  lizard  and  llie  efle, 
^^^^^H   All  their  holes  aiid  corerU  left, 
^^^^^H    And  assembled  on  the  height ; 
^^^^^P    Soon  1  ween  a|i])ear'd  in  Mght 
^^^^^     All  tliat  >  winga  beneath  the  sky, 
^r                Bat  and  swallow,  wntp  nnd  &y, 
^^L                Gnat  and  aparrow,  and  behind 
^^^^^H     Comes  the  crow  of  carrion  kind ; 
^^^^^1    Pove  and  pigeon  are  descried, 
^^^^^H    And  the  rarcii  fim-ryed, 
^^^^^1   With  the  beetle  and        crane, 
^^^^H  Flying  on  the  hurricane: 
^^^^^B    Sec  they  find  no  restmg-place, 
^F             For  the  worid's  trrrcRtrial  space 
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Saro  perdo  de  paiii ; 
Se  petran  y  se  tasaban : 
'*  Guillemos  a  monrro  Bato !" 
Sos  la  Estarica  pirranda, 
Chibelando  enrre  &  saros 
Perifiiy68  y  los  garaba, 
De  cata  yesque  yes  cro ; 
Tramisto  chibelo  aotar 
Desquero  suesie,  y  cotria 
La  Estarica  la  panda. 
De  saros  ha  chibelado, 
Y  garabaos  aotar. 
On  los  sastos  de  la  pray 
La  pa&i  begorea  otar ; 
Naquelao  bin  chibeles, 
La  Estarica  sustifta, 
La  legera  aupre  y  aostele, 
Sata  yes  buchi  basta. 
Diquemos  sos  duquipen. 
Per  la  pani  noftabar 
Trinclia  los  drupos  mules, 
Sos  ne  se  asislan  jinar ! 
O  duquipen  tran  bar^, 
Sos  se  tasab6  or  surdan. 
Aunsos  nasti  sin  saro, 
Flimas  se  muquelaran, 
Fa  en  camelando  Ostebe 
Linbidien  &  perbarar 
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ith  water  cover'd  o'er. 
Soon  they  sink  to  rise  no  more: 
"To  our  father  let  tis  flee !" 
Straight  the  ark-ship  openeth  he, 
And  to  every  thing  that  lives 
Kindly  he  admission  gives. 
Of  all  kinds  a  single  pair, 
And  the  members  safely  there 
or  his  house  he  dntb  embark, 
Tlien  at  once  he  shutA  the  ark ; 
Every  thing  therein  has  pasB'd, 
There  he  keeps  them  safe  and  fast 
O'er  the  mountain's  topmost  peak 
Now  the  raging  waters  breaJi. 
'Rll  full  twenty  days  are  o'er, 
*Midst  the  elemental  roar, 
Up  and  down  the  ark  forlorn, 
Like  some  evil  thing,  is  borne : 
O  what  grief  it  is  to  see 
Swimming  on  the  enormous  sea 
Human  corses  pale  and  white. 
More,  alas!  than  I  can  write: 
O  what  grief,  what  grief  profound, 
But  to  think  the  world  is  drown'd ; 
True  a  scanty  few  are  left. 
All  are  not  of  life  bereft. 
So  that,  when  the  Lord  ordaiOf 
They  may  procreate  again. 
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Avel  sueate  bufendi, 
Pa  querar  demo  surdan 
Sos  archaben  a  Ostebe. 

Y  aocana  canbro  peDdar, 
Sueste  de  andoba  chiro, 
Eniiagrabarse,  y  dicar 
Sos  ocliodc  sia  paut 
AocaDa  sen  bus  basta : 
Sos  pcndan  los  Manjaros 
Se  remarara  or  surdao 
On  llaquele  relablejiendo, 

Y  flacha  se  querari. 
A  la  Eslarica  linbidio 
Sos  pira  per  or  surdan 
Najabada,  y  Oslebe 
Los  camela  listramar : 
Yes  callico  pirrandaron 
Vesqne  besui  per  dicar 
De  oiarpe  la  aimachi  i 
Pa  orondar  or  Gurdaa 
Subliman  la  Ballestera : 

Y  A  las  duis  canas  le  an 
Yesquc  corbi  dc  eniquel, 
On  or  puiis&bo  alala. 
Peudaii  diut:laiidu  golis, 
"  Sos  tcrelamos  surdan." 
Begorean  a  yes  pray ; 

Y  bus  se  dican  aotar, 
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In  a  world  CDlirely  new. 
Better  people  and  more  trae. 
To  tbeir  Klakor  who  shall  bow  ; 
And  I  humbly  beg  ye  now, 
Yc  in  modorn  times  who  wend, 
Thai  your  Uvea  ye  do  amend ; 
For  no  wat'ry  punishment. 
But  a  heavier  thall  bo  sent; 
For  the  blessed  saints  pretend 
That  the  latter  world  shall  end 
To  tremendous  fire  a  prey. 
And  to  aiihcB  MdU  away. 
To  tbe  Ark  I  now  go  back, 
Which  pursues  its  dreajy  trade, 
Lost  and  'n'ildcr'd  till  tlio  Lord 
In  hh  mercy  rest  accord,  ■ 
Early  of  ft  moruing  tide 
They  unclosod  a  window  wide, 
Ilearen's  beacon  to  descry, 
Aiid  a  gentle  dortt  let  fly, 
Of  tJic  world  to  seek  some  trace, 
And  in  two  short  boars'  spftco 
It  returns  with  eyes  that  glow. 
In  its  beak  an  olife  bougfa. 
With  a  loud  and  mighty  sound. 


They  ( 


claim : 


llie  world  v 


To  a  mountain  nigh  they  drew, 
And  when  there  tliemAtilves  tbey  v 


^^^■1 
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Saros  paaelati  on  Chen                           ^^^1 

De  siarias  per  difiar                                ^^^| 

Las  sardanis  a.  Ostebe  ;                             ^^H 

Ysecamelanguillar                ',^                      1 

Yesque  lacri  y  yesque  Iacr6,    „                       1 

A  perbarar  or  siirdan,                              ^^J 

A  or  sicben  Corajano. —                         ^^^| 

Avel  cro  tramisto  cba                             ^^^^| 

A  la  chen  del  Gabine ; 

Saroa  guillan  andjal 

Querando  nevel  sueate.              , 

Ondoba  panchabaras,               ., 

Sos  lo  mucu  libanado               ,. 
Nonrro  Bato,  y  andial               , 

Abillo  de  yesque  avel 

Pa  enjalle  per  or  surdsn.           , 

Man  SDBcabo  manguelando                     ^_ 

Estormcn  pa  libanar                              ^^^H 

A  saros  lo  sos  cbanareo                         ^^^| 

Chip!  Cayi  araquerar ;              , ,             ^^^ 

Y  la  Debel  de  Ineriqae            -j                     1 

Me  diet'  la  sardana,                 !,            ^^J 

8o8  me  quora  farsilaja,                          ^^^^| 

1 

E  ochipa.     Anaranifu                           ^^^^| 
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Bound  thcf  swifUy  on  the  shore) 
And  their  fenent  thanks  outpour, 
Lowly  kneeling  to  their  God  i 
Then  their  way  a  couple  trod, 
Man  and  woman,  hand  in  band. 
Bent  to  populate  the  land, 
To  the  Moorish  region  fair — 
And  another  two  repair 
To  the  country  of  the  Gaul ; 
In  this  manner  wend  ihey  all, 
And  the  seeds  of  nations  lay. 
I  beseech  ye'll  credence  pay. 
For  our  father,  high  and  sage, 
Wrote  the  tale  in  sacred  page, 
As  a  record  to  the  world, 
Record  sad  of  vengeance  burl'd. 
I,  a  low  and  humble  wight, 
Beg  pennisaion  now  to  write 
Unto  all  that  in  our  land 
Tongue  Egyptian  understand. 
May  our  Virgin  Mother  mild 
Grant  to  me,  her  erring  child, 
Plenteous  grace  in  every  way, 


And  success.     Amen  I 


say. 


LA  RETREQUE. 
THE  PESTILENCE. 


I  uo»  otn 


^          LA  EETKEQtJE.                ^H 

Man  camelo  Hbanar,                              ^^H 
Pa  enjaJle  on  cbipi  Cale,                       ^^M 
Saro  lo  SOS  cliiuideo                               ^^^H 
On  caba  Foro  bare.                                ^^H 

Oo  or  bregfi  de  ostor  gres,                     ^^H 
On  macara  Uacuno,                                ^^H 
Tenblesqueio  susU&d                             ^^H 
La  bate  UbastorrS                                  ^^H 
Sar  iee  griba  Lranbar^,                            ^^H 
Di&elando  4  jabelar                               ^^^H 
Sos  camelaba  Hilar                                    ^^H 
Jina  de  moaria  puche).                         ^^H 
Pa  dioelar  irsimen                                 ^H 
Man  camelo  libanai.                             ^^^H 

Dajiraodo  on  la  rfltreque                       ^^^H 
Se  onoagrA  saro  or  aurdan ;                  ^^H 
Y  aocana  sen  bus  bast&s                       ^^H 
Od  or  eurdan  los  crejetes,                     ^^^H 
Per  fiocabar  la  soMle                            ^^^H 

I    m 
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I'M  resolved  now  to  tell, 
Id  the  speech  of  Gypsy-laiid, 
All  the  horror  that  befell 
Id  this  cily  huge  aud  grand. 

In  the  eighteenth  hundred  year 
In  the  midst  of  summer  tide, 
God,  with  man  dissatisfied, 
His  right  hand  on  high  did  rear, 
With  a  rigor  roost  Berere ; 
Whence  we  well  might  understand 
He  would  strict  account  demand 
or  our  lives  and  actions  here. 
The  dread  event  to  render  clear 
Now  the  pen  I  take  in  hand. 

At  the  dread  event  aghast, 

Straight  the  worid  rcform'd  ita  courve ; 

Yet  is  sin  in  greater  force, 

Now  the  pDnisbmcnt  is  past; 

For  the  thought  of  God  ia  cast 
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Chanorgaos  de  Ostebd, 
Sata  unga  la  beriben 
Se  udicara  merelao ; 
Per  ondoba  e  libanao 
Pa  enjalle  on  chipi  Cal6. 

De  niquillar  4  la  olicha 
Difielaba  duquipen, 
On  dicar  trincha  mnle 
Sueste  on  la  ferminicha : 
Flimas  4  la  banbanicha 
Guillan  a  tapillar  mol, 
Per  soscabar  nasalos — 
Difielaba  alangari: 
Sian  canrrias  y  Pufiis 
Saro  lo  SOS  chundeo. 

La  sueste  a  or  drobardo 
Guillan  orobibelando 
Per  la  olicba  manguelando 
Estormen  a  or  Erafio ; 
Y  los  cangallos  perdos 
Mustiiiando  los  mul6s 
Bartrabes  a  oltariqu6 — 
Sos  duquipen  sia,  Erais, 
Ne  dicar  ies  Arajay 
On  caba  foro  bar6. 


All  and  utterly  aside. 
As  if  death  itself  had  died. 
Therefore  to  the  present  race 
These  memorial  lines  I  trace 
In  old  Egypt's  tongue  of  pride. 

As  th«  streets  you  wander'd  through 
How  yoii  quaii'd  with  fear  and  dread. 
Heaps  of  dying  and  of  dead 
At  the  Itechea'  door  to  view. 
To  tlie  lavem  O  how  few 
To  regale  on  wine  repair; 
All  a  sickly  aspect  wear. 
Say  what  heart  such  sights  could  brook- 
Wail  and  woe  where'er  you  look — 
Wail  and  woe  and  ghastly  car«. 

Flying  fast  their  rosaries, 
8cc  the  people  pace  the  street, 
And  for  pardon  God  entreat 
Long  and  loud  with  streaming  eyes. 
And  the  carts  of  various  size, 
Pil'd  with  corses,  high  in  air, 
To  tlie  plain  their  burden  bear. 
O  M'hat  grief  it  is  to  me 


Not  a  friar  or  priest  to  see 
In  this  city  bugo  and  fur. 
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it! 


; 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


I 


It  in  Miarccly  necessary  to  apolog:izc  for  the  in- 
scrtiou,  ID  Uiis  place,  of  the  foUowiiig  poem,  which 
contaius  the  creed  of  the  Buddhists.  In  many  por- 
lioa*  of  the  present  work,  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  want  of  any  fixed  or  certain  religious  opinions 
amoDgst  the  Gypsies,  since  their  appearance  in 
Etirope.  Of  their  original  religion,  whatever  it 
was,  no  vestige  seems  to  remain,  save  some  vagtie 
ideas  of  metempsychosis,  which  are  still  occasion- 
ally  to  be  found  amongst  them  in  England  and  in 
Kussiu,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  has  not 
altogether  disappeared  from  those  of  Spain. 
India  is  the  proper  home  of  that  superstition, 
irou  whence,  by  the  tranmigntion  of  nations,  or 
by  other  circumstances,  it  was  conreyed,  at  an 
early  period,  to  more  westerly  regions,  where  it 
sobsequenlly  fell  into  total  discredit.  At  present 
DO  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  West,  exctpt 
■mougst  the  Gypsies,  whose  arrival  dates  Irom  a 
»ery  modem  period. 
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This  aitacliment  of  the  Gypsy  race  to  metemp- 
sychosis, or  even  their  remembrance  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their  Indian  ex- 
traction. It  pertains  as  much  to  India,  as  do 
their  complexions,  and  the  brol^cn  jargon  which 
they  spcali :  it  connects  them  with  Buddb  and 
Brahma.  Tlie  wild  dream  uf  spiritual  wandering 
through  millions  of  ages,  eren  through  calaps, 
when  the  world  itself  goes  to  wreck,  till,  by  enor- 
mous penance  and  mortification,  the  state  is  at- 
tained where  thereisnopain,nobirth,audno  death, 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  tivo  great  religious 
systems  of  India.  It  is  with  the  view  of  affording 
the  reader  some  idea  of  what  the  original  re- 
ligion of  the  Gypsies  may  possibly  have  been, 
that  we  lay  before  him  r  synopsis  of  Buddhism, 
contained  in  a  brief  but  singularly  comprehensive 
hymn  to  Buddb,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Tartars, 
the  Great  Foutsa,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
father  of  religious  imposture,  and  whose  system 
was  subsequently  modified  by  Brahma  for  the 
worse. 

The  Gypsies  know  not  Buddh  by  name,  hut 
they  unconsciously  acknowledge  him  when  they 
declare,  as  they  have  been  known  to  do,  that  it  is 
useless  to  execute  them,  as  they  cannot  die ;  for 
such  doctrine  is  his  own,  and  from  him  it  sprang. 
In  the  following  hymn  the  transnugralion  of  souls 
is  distinctly  alluded  to :   the  human   or  dragon 
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Epirit,  bereft  of  tiDdred,  solitary  and  desoleie, 
may  discover  ibe  spot  where  its  parents  and 
kindred  have  been  bom  again,  and  rejoin  them 
bjf  paying  rtverence  to  BuddL — as  individual 
Gypsies  have  eaid,  that  however  the  soids  of  their 
tace  may  go  a-»!indcring  llicy  are  suro  to  rejoin 
each  other  at  last.  This  hymn  is  chaunted  in 
their  respectivo  languages  by  Buddhists  of  most 
la.nds,  by  the  Chinese  and  Cingalese,  by  the 
Mongolians,  and  by  tlie  present  lords  of  China, 
Cke  Mandchou  Tartars,  and  it  is  from  the  Mand- 
cboa  that  the  |ircscnt  version  has  been  made.         i 


It 


ouanb  10 


POEM, 

KELATIKG  TO  THE  WOKBHIP  OF  THE  GREAT  FOUTSA  Oft  BDOOH. 


Should  I  Foutsa's  force  and  glory. 

Earth's  protector,  all  unfold, 
Through  more  years  would  last  my  story, 

^JThan  has  Ganges'  sands  of  gold. 
Him  the  fitting  reverence  showing, 

For  a  moment's  period,  brings 
Ceaseless  blessing,  overflowing. 

Unto  all  created  things. 
If  from  race  of  man  descended, 

Or  from  dragon's  kingly  line. 
Thou  dost  dread,  when  life  is  ended, 

Deep  in  sin  to  sink  and  pine — 
If  thou  seek  great  Foutsa  ever. 

With  a  heart  devoid  of  guile, 
He  the  mists  of  sin  shall  sever. 

All  before  thee  bright  shall  smile. 
Whosoe'er  his  parents  losing, 

From  his  earliest  infancy. 
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Cannot  guess,  u-ith  all  bis  maslag, 

Where  iheir  spirits  now  may  be ; 
He  who  sister  dear  nor  brother, 

Since  the  sun  upon  him  sbonc. 
And  or  kindred  all  the  other 

Shootii  and  branches  ne'er  hat  imown— 
If  ofFoutsa  Grand  the  figure 

He  shall  shape  and  colour  o'er. 
Gaze  upon  it  rapt  and  eager. 

And  with  fitting  rites  adore^ 
And  through  tnentj-  days  shall  utt«r 

The  dread  name  with  rerercnt  fear, 
Foutsa  huge  of  I'onu  shall  flutter 

Hound  about  him  and  appear. 
And  to  him  the  spot  discover 

Where  his  kindred  breathe  again. 
And  though  evils  whelm  them  over. 

Straight  rolcase  them  from  their  pain. 
If  that  man,  onchang'd  still  keeping. 

From  backsliding  shall  refrain. 
He,  by  foutsa  touch'd  when  sleeping, 

8hall  Uiwangarit's  title  gain. 
If  to  Itonddi's  tluvatiou 

He  would  win,  and  from  the  three 
Confines  dark  of  tribulation 

Soar  to  light  and  liltcrty ; 
Whru  a,  heart  with  kindness  glowing 

Uo  witliin  him  nhall  descry, 
I'o  Grand  Foulja'A  image  going, 

I<et  him  gaze  attcntirdy ; 
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Soon  his  every  wUh  acquiring 

He  shall  iriumpli  glad  aud  Jain, 
Aud  the  shades  of  sin  retiring 

Never  more  his  soul  restrain. 
Whosoever  bent  dd  speediDg 

To  that  distant  shore,  the  home 
Of  the  M  ise,  shall  lake  to  reading 

The  all-woDdrous  Soudra  •  tome  ; 
If  that  study  deep  beginuing, 

No  fit  preparation  made, 
Scanty  shall  he  find  his  winning. 

Straight  forgetting  what  he's  read  -, 
Wliilst  he  in  the  darli  subjection 

Shall  of  shadowing  sin  remain, 
Soudra's  page  of  full  perfection 

Uow  shall  be  in  mind  retain  i 
Unto  him  the  earth  who  blesses. 

Unto  Foutsa,  therefore  be 
Drink  and  incense,  food  and  dresses 

Should  up-«6er  plenteously; 
And  the  fountain's  limpid  liquor 

Pour  Grand  Foulsa's  face  before. 
Drain  himself  a  cooling  beaker 

When  a  day  and  night  are  o'er ; 
Tune  his  heart  to  high  devotion ; 

Tlie  five  evil  things  eschew. 
Lust  and  tlesh  and  vinous  potion, 

And  the  words  which  are  not  true  ; 
•  The   SMTdd   Codes   of  tho   BuddliiiM,  ohich  codi 
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Living  thing  abstain  from  kilting 

For  full  iwenly  days  and  one  ; 
And  meanwhile  wiih  accents  tliriltiag 

Mighty  Fouiaa  call  upon — 
Then  of  indnite  dimension 

Foutsa's  form  in  dreams  hu'll  we, 
And  if  be  with  fix'd  attention. 

When  hift  sleep  dissolr'd  shall  be, 
Shall  but  list  to  Soudra'fi  volume, 

He,  through  thousand  ages  Sight, 
Shall  of  Soudru's  doctrine  solemn 

Ne'er  forget  one  portion  slight ; 
Yes,  a  soul  so  richly  gifted 

Every  child  of  man  can  find, 
If  to  mighty  FouLsa  liAed 

He  but  keep  his  heart  and  mind. 
He  who  views  his  cattle  falling 

Unto  fierce  disease  a  prey, 
Hears  his  kindred*  round  him  brawling. 

Never  ceoking  night  nor  day, 
Wio  can  find  no  rest  in  slumber 

From  excess  of  grief  and  pain. 
And  whose  prayers,  in  countless  nnmber 

Though  they  ri«e,  arc  breathed  in  vain— 


*  Utml\} ,  in  who*i  hmtt  bimn  art  trcaJauf  mmd  e» 
maluiM%.  In  llw  iDFUjilioncal  Uiiguagc  of  the  ( 
Tunn,  who  profeci  ihc  Buddhic  religion,  the  floh  : 
J  mm  riand  tir  bit  kimtml. 
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To  earth  favouring  Foutaa'i  fignie 

If  but  rererence  he  thall  paj. 
Dire  misfortune's  dreadfal  rigour 

Flits  for  ever  and  for  aye : 
No  domestic  broils  distresa  faim, 

And  of  nought  he  knows  the  w«Bt ; 
Cattle,  com,  and  riches  bleos  him,    . 

Which  the  favouring  detnons  grant. 
Those,  who  sombre  foreets  threading. 

Those,  who  sailing  oceanV  plain. 
Fain  would  wend  their  way  ondreadini 

Evil  poisons,  beasts,  and  men. 
Evil  spirits,  demons,  javals. 

And  the  force  of  evil  winds, 
And  each  ill,  which  he  who  travels 

In  his  course  so  frequent  finds,— 
Let  them  only  take  their  station 

'Fore  the  form  of  Foutsa  Grand, 
On  it  gaze  with  adoration, 

Sacrifice  with  reverent  hand, 
And  within  the  forest  gloomy, 

On  the  mountain  or  the  vale, 
On  the  ocean  wide  and  roomy. 

Them  no  evil  shall  assail. 
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If  with  cataract's  voice  the  story 

I  through  millioQ  calaps  roar. 
Yet  of  Foiitsa's  force  and  glory 

I  may  not  the  sum  outpour. 
Whosoe'er  the  title  learning 

Of  the  earth's  protector  high, 
Shell,  whene'er  his  form  discerning. 

On  it  gaze  with  steadfast  eye. 
And  at  times  shall  offer  dresses, 

Offer  fitting  drink  and  food, 
He  ten  thousand  joys  possesses. 

And  escapes  each  trouble  rude  ; 
Whoso  into  deed  shall  carry 

Of  the  law  each  precept,  he 
Through  all  time  alive  shall  tarry, 

And  from  birth  and  death  be  free. 
Foutsa,  thou,  who  best  of  any 

Know'slthe  truth  of  what  I've  told, 
Spread  the  tale  through  regions  many 

As  the  Ganges'  sands  of  gold. 
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"  1  uD  not  very  Kilting  IliU  uij  tanguige  stiuuld  be  total]]  ei- 
linguuh^  ;  llifl  BimlLilude  vid  derivHttou  of  Unguagei  alfbrd  Uif 
hkM  iiulubitable  proof  of  thi  tndudion  u(  mtioni,  and  ihe  gem- 
«log7  of  manluDd,  the;  kU  oftpti  phjiiod  ■xnuntj'  to  tuHarical 
miduice  of  uicimi  migratioDt,  and  of  the  rcTolutionf  of  igc*  wbkli 
Mt  no  nriltcn  nKiauiDcrott  behind  Ibcm." — JoltNBON. 

The  speech  of  ihe  Gitanos,  as  it  at  prfwent  eicisls 
in  Siiaiu,  lliougli  scarcely  enlilled  to  tbe  appel- 
lation of  a  language,  was,  Deverlheles«,  at  u»e 
period,  the  same  uliich  ihc  (trsl  waiiderers  of  the 
RotuaniaD  sect  brought  witl)  them  iuto  Europe 
from  the  remote  regions  of  the  East.  It  may  now 
be  termed  with  more  pro|iriety  the  ruins  of  a  lan- 
guage than  the  language  iuolf,  euabliDg,  however, 
in  its  actual  state,  Iho  Gitanos  to  hold  con«er- 
salionH  amongst  iheuiBelves,  Uie  import  of  which 
is  quite  dark  and  mysterious  to  those  who  are  not 
of  their  race,  or  by  some  means  have  become 
acquainted  with  their  vocabulary.  'Jlie  relics  ul 
this  tongue,  singularly  curious  in  tliGmRolves,  must 
be  ever  particularly  interesting  to  the  philological 
antiquarian,    inasmuch   as   tliey   enable   him    tu 
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airire  at  b  satisfactory  conclasion  reEpectiog  the 
origin  of  ihe  Gypsy  race.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  laat  century,  the  curiosity  of  nome 
learned  iudiriduals,  particDlarly  Grelltnan,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Klursden,  induced  them  to  collect 
many  words  of  the  Romaniari  laiignage,  as  spolcen 
in  Germany,  Hungarj-,  and  England,  which,  upoti 
analyzing,  they  discovered  to  be  in  general  cith«r 
pure  Sanscrit  or  Hindustani  words,  or  modifi- 
cations thereof;  these  investigations  have  been 
continued  to  tlie  present  time  by  men  of  eqoal 
curiosity  and  no  less  erudition,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the 
Gypsies  of  those  countries  are  the  descmdaota 
of  a  tribe  of  Hindus,  who,  for  some  particnlar 
reason,  had  abandoned  their  native  coantry.  tn 
England,  of  lalt',  the  Gypsies  have  excited  par- 
ticular attention  ;  but  a  dcisire  far  more  noble  and 
laudable  than  mere  antiquarian  ctiriosity  has  given 
rise  to  it,  namely,  the  desire  of  propagating  ibe 
glory  of  Christ  amongst  those  who  know  him  not, 
and  of  saving  souls  from  the  jaws  of  the  infernal 
wolf.  It  is,  however,  with  the  Gypsies  of  Spain, 
and  not  with  those  of  England  and  other  comi' 
tries,  that  wo  are  now  occupied,  and  we  shall 
merely  mention  the  latter  so  far  as  they  may  aervc 
to  elucidate  the  case  of  the  Gitdnos,  their  bre- 
thren by  blood  and  language.  Spain  for  many 
centuries  has  been  the  country  of  error;  Am  haa 
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iriiistakeQ  stem  snd  iiavage  tjrauny  for  rational 
-^rcmnient;  base,  low,  and  grovelling  snper- 
-'Milton  for  clear,  brigbt,  and  soul -ennobling  rc- 
.Mgton;  Bordid  cheating  she  bas  considereil  as  tbe 
ipatli  to  liches ;  vexatious  persecution  aft  the  path 
lio  power  J  and  (be  consequence  baa  bec?n  that 
(Itbe  is  now  poor  and  powerless,  a  pagan  amongst 
itbo  pagans,  vi-ith  a  dozen  kings,  and  trith  none. 
■Can  wu  be  surprised,  therefore,  tliat,  mistaken  in 
, policy,  religion,  and  moral  conduct,  she  should 
ttiave  fallen  into  an  error  on  points  so  naturally 
(dark  ami  mysterious  as  the  history  and  origin  of 
ihoau  remarkable  people,  whom  for  the  last  four 
iliindred  years  she  has  supported  under  ibe  name 
of  GituttOH  ?  Tlic  idea  enlerlained  at  the  present 
diay  in  Spain  respecting  this  race  is,  that  they  arc: 
(he  d«SL-eudaots  of  the  Moriscos  who  remaitfed  in 
Spain,  vrnndering  about  amongX  iho  mountains 
■od  wilderavHscs,  attur  the  expulsion  of  the  great 
body  of  tho  nalioB  from  the  country  in  tbe  time  of 
Philip  tlie  'Ihiwi,  and  Uint  Uiey  form  n  disttncl 
body,  (olinjy  unconnected  witli  the  wandering 
ihlm  known  in  other  conntiies  by  tbe  names  of 
Bohemians,  Oypsioa,  Ace-  lliis,  like  all  nnfuUnded 
Apinions,  of  counte  originat^l  in  ignorance,  which 
is  always  rtttdy  to  have  recoorse  lo  conjectute  and 
gnetsiwork,  iu  prcfcmicc  lo  trarelling  throngh 
the  long,  laouataimnia,  aiKl  stony  road  of  patient 
jnveMigRlion  ;  it  is,  however,  an  error  far  more  ab- 
F  3 
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surd  and  more  destitute  of  tenable  grounds  thai) 
the  ancient  belief  that  the  Gitanos  were  Egyptians, 
which  they  themselves  have  always  protessed  to 
be,  and  which  the  original  ivritten  documents 
which  they  brought  with  them  on  iheiv  first  arrival 
in  western  Europe,  and  which  bore  the  signaliu« 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  expressly  stated  them  to 
be.  The  only  clue  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  re- 
specting their  origin,  is  the  language  which  ihey 
still  speak  amongst  themselves ;  but  before  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  the  evidence  of  this  language,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing the  principal  languages  and  dialects  of  iJiat 
immense  tract  of  country,  peopled  by  at  least 
eighty  millions  of  human  beings,  generally  known 
by  ttte  name  of  Hindustan,  two  Persian  words 
tantamount  to  the  land  of  Ind,  or,  the  land  woterol 
by  llie  river  Indus. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  languages  is  ihe 
Samskrida,  or,  as  it  is  known  io  Europe,  tlir 
Sanscrit,  which  is  the  language  of  religion  of  all 
those  nations,  amongst  whom  the  foiili  of  Brahma 
has  been  adopted ;  but  though  tlie  language  uf  re- 
ligion, by  which  we  mean  the  tongue  in  which  iht- 
rcligious  books  of  llie  Brahmanic  sect  were  orip- 
□ally  written  and  are  still  prescned,  it  has  lon|t 
since  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language ;  indeed, 
history  ts  silent  as  to  any  period  u-hen  it  was  a 
language  in  common  use  amongst  any  of  the  va- 
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rious  tribes  of  the  Hindiis ;  iu  knowledge,  as  far 
as  reeding  and  wriuag  it  went,  having  been  entirely 
coufiiHrd  to  the  priests  of  Brahtua,  or  Brabnian», 
until  witliip  the  last  half  ceitlury,  when  thu 
llritisli,  having  subjugated  Uie  whole  of  Hiii- 
diutan,  caused  it  to  be  ogieuly  taught  in  the  col- 
leges which  Uiey  eslablishcd  for  tho  instruction  of 
their  youth  in  the  hingnages  of  the  country. 
Though  sufficiently  difficult  to  acquire,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  prodigious  richness  in 
synoDymes,  it  is  no  lunger  a  scaled  language,  iu 
UwB,  structure,  and  vocabulary  Ijcing  sufficiently 
well  linown  by  means  uf  nunitroiis  elenientury 
works,  adspteil  to  facilitate  its  study.  1 1  has  beeu 
considered  by  several  lamous  philologists  as  the 
mother  not  only  of  all  the  laugiinges  of  Asia,  but 
of  all  Dtlicrs  in  the  world.  So  wild  and  pre- 
posterous an  idea,  however,  only  serves  to  prove 
that  a  devotion  to  philology,  whose  principid 
object  should  be  the  expansion  of  the  mind  by 
the  various  treasures  of  Icaniitig  and  wisdom 
which  il  can  unlock,  ennietinies  only  tends  to  ii» 
bewildermnnl,  by  causing  it  to  embrace  shadow* 
for  reality.  Tho  most  that  can  be  allowed,  in 
reason,  to  the  Sanscrit  is  that  it  is  tho  motht-r 
of  a  certain  c)as«  or  family  uf  language*,  for  ex- 
ample, those  i^poken  iu  Hiuduslan,  willi  which 
most  of  the  Kur(>|)ean,  wholber  of  the  Selavonidn, 
Gothic,  or  Celtic   slock,   have  some   connexion. 
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True  it  is  that  m  this  case  we  know  not  how 
to  (lispuse  of  the  ancient  Zend,  the  mother  of 
the  modern  Persian,  the  language  in  which 
were  ivritlen  Ihoso  writings  generally  attributed 
to  Zerduscht,  or  Zoroaster,  whoEo  alfinitv  to 
tlie  said  tongnes  is  as  easily  estabtisfaed  as  that 
of  the  Sanscrit,  and  which,  in  reetpcct  to  an- 
tiquity, may  well  dispute  the  palm  with  ile 
Indian  rival.  Avoiding,  however,  the  dii^cussion 
of  this  point,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  closely  connected  with  the  Sanscrit, 
if  not  derived  from  it,  are  the  Bengali,  ihc  high 
Hindustani,  or  grand  popular  language  of  Hin- 
dustan,  generally  used  by  the  learned  in  thtnr  in- 
tercourse and  writings,  the  languages  of  MultAn, 
Gu/ierat,  and  other  provinces,  without  mentioning 
the  mixed  dialect  called  Mongolian  Hindustani, 
a  comipt  jargon  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Hindu  words,  first  used  by  the  Mongols,  aSter  tljc 
conquest,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  principal  languages  of  Asia  are 
totally  unconnected  with  the  Sanscrit,  both  in 
words  and  grammatical  stnicture ;  these  are 
mostly  of  the  great  Tartar  family,  at  tlic  head  of 
which  there  is  good  reason  for  placing  the  Chinoc ' 
and  Tilictian. 

Bearing  the  same  analog}-  to  the  Sanscrit 
longue,  as  the  Indian  dialects  specified  ahorn,  we 
find  the  Uommany,  or  speech  of  the  Honm,  tir 
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Zinciili,  as  they  Elj'le  tbeinselTef^  kDoim  in  Eng'-.  T 
land  and  Spain  as  Gypsies  and  Qit.iuos.    Tbls    ; 
spe«cb,  where V IT  it  is  E[)oken,  is,  in  &11  principal' '] 
points,  one  and  the  same,  thougli  more  or  len/t   ' 
comiptodby  foreign  words,  picked  up  in  \be  vft-   i 
rious  countries  to  wlitcli  ihost-  who  use  it  hare  f i 
penetrated.     One  rcmiirkable  feature  must  not  be '■, 
pasBcd  over  without  notice,  namely,  the  tcry  con-'  t 
siderable  number  of  pure  Sclavonic,  or  Kussiao^j 
words,  which  are  to  be  found  imbedded  uiiliin  it,  i. 
whether  it  bo  spokm  in  Spain  or  Germany,  in  Eng-  . 
land  or  Italy;  from  which   ci re uin stance  wc  are 
Icil  to  thij  coochision,  that  these  people,  in  their 
way  from  the  East,  travotle>d  in  one  larj^c  compact 
body,  ami  that  their  route  lay  through  the  Htcppes 
of  Hiisiln,   whurR   they  probobly  tarried    for   a 
considerable    period,    as   numadi)  her<l*incn,   and 
where    numbers  of  them    are   etill    to   be    fomtd 
at  the    pn-smt   day.       Besides    the    many   }>cla- 
vnutan  words  in  the  Oypsy  tongue,  another  curious 
feature  atlraets  the  attention  of  the  philologist— 
an  oqnal  or  still  j^eatcr  quantity  of  (onus  from 
the  m<Hlem  (ireek  ;  indeed,  we  have  full  warranty 
foraasuming  that  at  one  period  the  Gypsy  nation, 
or  at  least  the  Spanish  branch  thereof,  understood 
the  Greek  language  well,  and  that,  besides  tlieir  own 
Indian  dialect,  they  occasionally  used  it  in  Spain 
for  considerably  upwards  of  a  century  subsequent 
to  their  arrival,  as  amongst  Uiem  there  were  indi- 
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viduals  to  whom  it  was  imtelli^ble  so  I 
yeaf  1540. 

Where  this  knowledge  was  obtained  il  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  perhaps  in  Bulgaria;  Uiat  they  did 
understand  the  Romaic  in  1540,  we  gather  from  k 
very  remarkable  work  called  "  El  Estudiuso  Cor- 
teeano,"  written  by  Lorenzo  Palmircuo;  thin 
learned  and  highly  extraordinary  individual  was 
by  birth  a  Valenciao,  and  died,  we  believe,  about 
13S0  ;  he  was  professor  at  various  universities— of 
rhetoric  at  Valencia,  of  Creek  at  Zaragoas*. 
where  he  gave  lectures,  in  which  he  explained  tlie 
verses  of  Homer;  he  was  a  proficient  in  Greek, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  il  should  be  observed 
that,  in  the  passage  which  we  are  about  lo  cite,  ht 
means  himsclfby  ihe  learned  individual  who  held 
conversation  with  the  Gitanos.  El  Estndioso 
Cortesano  was  reprinted  at  Alcala  in  IdH7,  from 
which  edition  we  now  copy. 

"  Who  are  the  Gitanos  I  1  answer  ;  theae  vile 
people  first  began  to  sliow  themselves  in  Germuiy, 
in  the  year  1417,  where  they  call  ihcm  Tartark  or 
Genliles;  in  Italy  ihey  are  termed  Ciani.  Iliey 
prelend  lliat  they  came  from  Xjower  Kgypt,  and 
that  they  wander  about  as  a  penance,  ami  to 
prove  this  they  show  loiters  from  the  king  of 
Poland.  'I'hey  lie,  however,  for  llioy  do  not  lead 
ihe  life  of  penitents,  but  of  dogs  and  thiet «».  A 
learned  person,  in  the  year  IMO,  prrvailod  willi 
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Uitta>  by  dint  of  much  perauosuHif  to  show  him 
the  king's  letter,  and  tie  gathered  froin  it  thai  the 
time  of  their  peoance  was  already  expired ;  lie 
»poke  to  them  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  ;  tliey  said, 
however,  that  as  it  was  a  long  time  since  thoir  do- 
parliirc  from  Kgypl,  Uiey  did  not  underaland  ilj 
he  then  spoke  to  llii-m  iu  the  vulgar  Greek,  such 
as  i»  used  at  present  in  the  Morea  and  Archi- 
pelago i  iomc  underxlooU  it,  others  did  not ;  so 
that  as  all  did  not  under^itand  it,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  language  which  they  use  is  ii 
f«gned  one*,  got  up  by  tbiovoa  for  llie  puTpou 
of  concealing  their  ruhheriea,  like  the  jargon  of 
blind  beggars." 

Still  more  abundant,  boweier,  than  llie  Diixtorv 
of  Greek,  still  mure  abuudant  than  the  loixture 
of  Sclavouian,  in  (he  alloy  in  Uie  Gypsy  lan- 
guage wherever  spoken,  of  modem  Persian  words, 
which  circumslanco  will  compel  us  to  olTer  a 
few  remarks  on  tbe  share  which  the  Persian  has 
bad  in  iho  formation  of  the  dialects  of  India,  at 
at  prrsunl  spoken. 

llie  modem  Persian,  as  has  been  ahead;  ob- 
served, is  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  Send,  and, 
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as  such,  is  entitled  to  clfum  affinity  with  the  San- 
scrit, ajid  its  dialects.  With  this  langua^ 
none  in  the  world  would  be  able  to  vie  in 
simplicity  and  beauty,  had  not  the  Pisrwans,  in 
adopting  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  unfortunately 
introduced  into  their  speech  an  infinity  of  words 
of  the  rude  coarse  lan^agc  used  by  the  barbaric 
Arab  tribes,  the  immediate  followers  of  the  war- 
like Prophet.  With  the  rise  of  Islam  the  modem 
Persian  was  doomed  to  be  carried  into  Indis- 
This  country,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  had 
enjoyed  repose  from  external  aggression,  hjul 
been  ruled  by  its  native  princes,  and  been  per- 
mitted by  Providence  to  exercise,  without  con- 
trol or  reproof,  the  degrading  superstitions,  and 
the  unnatural  and  bloody  riles  of  a  reli^ou, 
at  the  formation  of  which  the  tienda  of  cruelty 
and  lust  seem  to  have  presided ;  but  ruclconiug 
was  now  about  to  be  demanded  of  the  accursed 
ministers  of  this  system  for  the  pain,  torture, 
and  misery,  which  they  }iad  been  instruincutal 
in  indicting  on  their  countrymen  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  avarice,  filthy  passioDs,  and 
pride ;  the  new  Mahometans  wcro  at  hand~-Antb, 
Peruau,  and  Afghan,  with  the  glittering  sciraitar 
upraised,  full  of  zeal  for  the  glory  and  adoraUoD  df 
the  one  high  God,  and  tlie  relentless  perwcutots  ij, 
tlie  idol-worshippers.     Already,  in  the  49dtb  jMf- 
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of-  the  Hai^eira,  we  rea3  of  the  destniction  of  the 
great  Butkhan,  or  image-house  of  Somnatit,  by  the 
anuies  of  the  far-conqueriog  Mahmouc),  when  th6 
dissftvered  heads  of  the  Brahmans  rolled  doim  the 
rtqjs  of  the  gigantic  and  Babel-like  temple  of  the 
pBst  linage — 
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u6  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  conquests  of  i 
the   Mahometans   from   the   days  of  Walid   anif  I 
Mahmoud  to  those  of  Tioiour  and  Nadir ;  suffl?  | 
cirnt  lo  observe,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Indiff  ! 
ras  subdued,  new  monarchies   established,  anJ 
the  old   religion,  ihoogh    far   loo   powerful   ano 
widely  spread  to  be  cxUqvated,  lo  a  considcrab^   ' 
extent  abashed  aiid  humbled  before  the  brigW 
rising  sun  of  Islam.    The  Persian  language,  whi<^    , 
the  conquerors*  of  whatever  denomination  jntni?  ] 
diiced  with  tliem  to  Hindustan,  and  which  theff|  I 
descendants  at  the  present  day  still  retain,  thotigH'  I 
not  lords  of  the  ascendant,  speedily  became  widely' 
"I 
■  Ofall  tlicw.liMmoMI(rriblB.aDd  vboMmf  eadumlfttlbtf 
lOQgcM  pcnod,  wen:  Ibc  Hragobs  ai  tbi^  ircrc  caUed ;  fcii,  Wn^ 
mr,  of  hii  origiiid  MangDltui  wvrion  follawed  Tiouiut  lu  the  UL 
^rniaa  <it  ln&.    Uu  unia  hUerlr  ■ppcar  to  hare  condiled  dtiefif' 
«(  Twi^w—  iwd  Fmmarn.    km*  to  ekain  pitpubitiy  wMii^dt 
tbtm  nUkfj  tfaM  be  aUndobed  the  old  rriigkia  of  the  «<qif,  a 
UBd(irfaU>,a 
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extended  in  these  regions,  where  it  had  previous)]: 
been  unknown.  As  ihe  language  of  the  coort,  h 
was  of  course  studied  and  acquired  by  all  those 
natives  whose  wealth,  rank,  and  influence  nece«- 
saiily  brought  them  into  comiexiou  with  the  niltag 
powers,  and  as  the  language  of  ihc  camp,  it  was 
carried  into  every  part  of  the  country  where  the 
duties  of  the  soldiery  sooner  or  later  condacted 
them  ;  the  result  of  which  relations  between  tb« 
conquerors  and  conquered,  ivas  the  adoption  intd 
the  popular  dialects  of  India  of  an  infinity  of 
modem  Persian  words,  not  merely  tboae  of 
science,  such  as  it  exists  in  the  £ast,  and  of 
luxury  and  refinement,  but  even  those  which 
serve  to  express  many  of  the  must  common  objects^ 
necessities,  and  ideas,  so  that  at  the  present  day 
a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  is  essential  for  the 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principal  dialects 
of  Hindustan,  on  which  account,  as  well  ss  for 
the  assistance  which  it  affords  in  coramuntcation 
with  the  ^Mahometans,  it  is  cultivated  with  pe- 
culiar care  by  the  present  possessors  of  llie  land* 
No  surprise,  therefore,  can  be  entertained,  that 
the  speech  of  the  Gitanos  in  general,  who,  in  al! 
probability,  departed  from  Hindustan  long  Bobge- 
quenl  to  the  first  Mahometan  invasions,  abounds, 
like  other  Indian  dialects,  with  words  cither  pur«ly 
PMfsian,  or  slightly  modified  tw  aeconniodate  (hem 
to  the  genius  of  the  laugiingc.    Whether  the  Roio< 


r 
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toany  ongioall;  coasliluted  part  of  tbe  dkUym  of 
MuUan  or  Guzcrat,  ami  abandouod  LU«ir  aatira 
loadlo  escape  from  tlic  torcli  aiidan't>rdorTanieE> 
laue  and  bi»  Mongols,  as  GreUmaa  and  oUieu  hav4 
liapfkoscd,  oi  whelli«i,  o-n  is.  niuch  more  prob^l^ 
tlwy  u  ere  a  ibierish  ca&le,  like  some  oUiers  still  tQ 
ha  foiiitd  in  lliudustan,  who  fled  westward,  eitlMT 
fioni  tlie  Teiigoance  of  justice,  or  ia  pursuit  of 
plunder,  tL«ir  speaking  Persian  is  aUkc  salisfac- 
tonly  accoiiuted  for.  Wiih  the  view  of  exlubiliog 
bow  closely  Llieii  language  is  connected  with  liut 
&uiacnt  and  I'ersian,  we  subjoiu  tho  first  lea 
IHUBarals  in  tlw  three  tongues,  those  of  llie  Gypsj 
ACOOiding  to  Llie  Huogariau  dialect,  as  quoted 
iRr^lls  Milhridales  of  Adeluag,  vol.  i.  page  216. 

Ek 


-Jaiitll 


Jck' 

Dtn 

THn 

Scblar 

Pftincli 

Tachor 

Efta 

OcMo 

Eiiija 


Se 

Chehar 
Pansch 
Scbescho 


SoriscriL 

Ega 

Draya 

Treya 

Tschalfar 

Pantscha 

Scbasda 

Sapto 

Aschta 


It  wooh)  be  easy  for  us  to  addac«  a  thouniHl 
instances,  as  sinking  as  Ibc  abure,  of  the  affinity 
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of  the  Gjrpsjr  tongue  to  the  Persian  Sftnscnt  snd 
the  Indian  dialects,  bat  we  bare  not  space  for 
further  observation  on  a  point  which  long  since 
has  been  eufficienlly  discussed  by  otliers  endowed 
with  abler  pens  than  our  own;  but  having  made 
theee  preliminary  reroailiB,  which  we  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  we  now 
hasten  to  speak  of  the  Gilano  language  as  used 
in  Spain,  and  to  determine,  by  its  evidence,  (and 
we  again  repeat,  that  the  language  is  the  only 
criterion  by  which  tlie  question  can  be  deter- 
mined,] how  far  the  Gitanos  of  Spain  arc  entitled 
to  claim  connexion  with  the  tribes,  who,  under 
tlie  names  of  Zigdni,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  following,  in  gcneralj 
a  life  of  wandering  adventure,  and  pracllsiag 
the  same  kind  of  thievish  arts  which  enable  thoas 
in  Spain  to  obtain  a  livelihood  at  the  expense  of 
tbo  more  honest  and  industrious  of  the  com* 
munity. 

The  Gitanos  of  Spain,  as  already  stated,  tie 
generally  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
MoriscoB,  and  have  been  asserted  to  be  such  id 
printed  books  *.     Now  they  are  known  to  spttBt 

*  For  <>iunp1r,  in  the  Hblcnia  de  lus  Oitiauit.  of  wUdi  Si 
twve  had  ocouioii  la  tpsL  in  the  flnt  put  of  llw  pmmt  mA; 
unongif  other  Ihiugi  the  author  ujt,  p.  B5,  "  IT  tlten  etiri  taa 
tinllilBde    uf  cuiloms  bctneen  the  Gltinot  anil  itt  Gjpnn,  tfe 

Zigeunen,  ihe  Z'muiti,  uidthe  Bohetakni,  ihn  {At  OUom)  (bb- 
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^P  a  language  or  jargon  RHiongst  themselves,  wtliA 
^M  the  other  Datives  of  Spaio  do  not  understand ;  of 
^B  course,  then,  supposing  them  to  be  of  Moiiseb 
origin>  the  words  of  this  tongue  or  jargon,  which 
are  not  Spanish,  are  the  rehcs  of  the  Arabic  ot 
Moorish  tongue  once  spoken  in  Hpain,  which  th^ 
have  inherited  from  their  Mootisli  ancestors.   Now   , 

DM,  homrer.  be  coobundcd  with  lime  nonude  raitet,  nor  Ai 
MOW  ori^  tic  Utribuled  to  tbem.  .  .  .  .  >U  that  «e  Mt 
find  ID  common  between  theie  people  Kill  be,  <h>(  llie  one,  (lb* 
flj|i4i ».  Ibo.,)  iTrived  lug^tivei  from  the  heart  <if  Afia  b;  lU 
■lappa  of  IWtajj,  al  &e  beginning  of  the  flfleeiitli  ceatniy,  wUM 
tba  Oitino*,  dvicenilcd  from  the  Arab  or  Muriico  tribei,  canM  boa 
the  ooBit  of  Africa  aa  conquenin  at  ihc  beglaning  of  the  eighth." 

Ha  gab  rid  of  at?  eridence  with  roped  la  the  ori^n  of  the  Gi- 
itoa*  abiiJi  Ibrir  language  might  be  capable  of  aflbtdinf^  in  dw 
blkiwing  tumnur^  monnrr:  "  Ai  lo  the  pulicular  jaiyon  which 
(be;  lu*.  an;  int«tigalion  which  people  might  pnHend  to  malte 
•WUbl  b«  quilD  luduB ;  in  the  lir«t  plare,  on  aceounl  of  the  reaene 
>hich  Ibc)'  axbibdt  on  chk  punt,  and  Mcoodlj,  becauaa,  in  dM 
etent  of  tumc  being  fiiuod  ■ufficicodj'  roniiiiunicatifc,  the  informs 
tion  whirh  they  could  imparl  would  lead  to  ao  adranli^eoiu  result, 
owing  lo  iheir  ei 

li  ia  Nwody  worth  while  U 
could  only  pmanatc  from  an  undemanding  of  ilw  lei;  lowot  orderM'g 
Mdte  Gitiooaare  •oeitrrmely  iguonnl,  llial  however  frank  4|V'n 
pagU  Mh  Id  b«,  thej  mnU  be  unable  to  tell  ihe  curima  fnqoiHr 
ika  Mtna*  for  fattad  and  water,  meal  and  uli,  in  thar  owg  ftaaUm 
toogHB—ior,  aMuredly.  bad  the;  wuh!  enough  lo  i&vd  thai  iligbt 
ipttnlum  of  information,  it  wnulil  lead  lo  two  tet;  ad'uit^QOBi 
mulla,  by  proTing,  fin^  lh«l  tbey  ipaLe  Ihe  umo  language  kilhe 
Cypaie>,&c,  and  were  conaequcullf  the  mxat  people — anil  urtiwUji 
thai  they  <-a>nti  not  from  the  coail  ot  Nonhem  Afiic^  wli«M  ««)r 
Aiabic  and  Shilhali  uv  fpokm,  but  from  (tie  hrart  of  A(i%  AsOi 
wotii  of  the  tout  being  purr  SantrriL  i^-;  If 
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it  is  well  known,  that  the  Mooriib  of  Spain  was 
the  Bame  longne  n«  tliat  spoken  at  present  by  the 
Moots  of  Barbary,  from  which  coontry  Sjiaia  was 
invaded  by  iho  Avabs,  and  to  which  they  apda 
retired  when  unable  to  maintain  their  graond 
agftinst  the  armies  of  the  Christians.  We  wffl 
therefore  collate  the  Bumerals  of  the  Spanisb  <K- 
tiino  with  those  of  the  Moorish  loiigne,  precc<fiilg 
both  with  those  of  the  Hnngarian  Gypsy,  of 
wJiich  T\-c  have  already  made  use,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  clear  the  aifiaity  of  that  langua^ts  to 
the  Sanscrit  and  Persian.  By  this  collation  wr 
shall  at  once  perceive  whether  the  Git4no  Of 
Spain  bears  most  resemblance  to  the  Arabic^  '^ 
Ike  Rommany  of  other  lands. 

Ituufwiao  ^""i*^ 

(■i  Gyp*]'-  Giliiio. 

1       Jek  Yeque 

S      Dui  Dui 

8      Trin  Trin 

Scbtar  Estar 

Pansch  Panschc 

Tschov  Job.  Zoi 

£jU  HetU 

,.    8       Ochto  Otor 

,..    B      Enija  Esnia.  (Nu.  I'frs.) 

^.ilO       Dosch  Deque 

-  We  believe  the  above  specimens  will  go  Vlif 

far  to  change  the  opiniun  of  those  who  bare  ii»< 


"3 

WtkaiM 

Snia  lib 

SUu> 

■i  * 

Altai'. 

Mi 

KJuapK.) 

SeU 

Oi 

Sebta- 

-w 

SmiuU^-I 

Ta». 

-.A 
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bibed  the  idea  that  tbe  Gitanos  of  Spain  are  the 
desccndanlsofMoors,  andareofan  origin  different  , 
from  thai  of  ihe  wandering  tribes  of  Kommany  in  | 
other  parts  of  the  world,  tbe  Epeciuiens  of  tbe  two 
dialects  of  the  Gypsy,  as  far  as  they  go,  being 
so  strikingly  similar,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
original  identity,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
Moorish,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exhibit  the 
slightest  point  of  similarity  or  connexion.  Bat  ] 
with  these  specimens  we  shall  not  content  oiv  | 
selves,  but  proceed  to  give  the  names  of  the  moat  j 
common  things  and  objects  in  tlie  Hungarian  aad 
Spanish  Gituno,  collaterally,  with  their  equivalenti 
in  the  Moorish  Arabic ;  from  which  it  will  appesr 
that  whilst  the  former  are  one  and  the  sane  lan- 
guage, they  arc  in  every  respect  at  variance  with 
the  latter.  When  we  consider  that  the  Persian 
has  adopted  so  many  words  and  phrases  from 
the  Arabic,  we  arc  at  first  disposed  to  wonder  that 
a  considerable  portion  uf  these  words  are  not  to 
be  discovered  in  every  dialect  of  the  Gypsy 
tongue,  since  the  I'crsiun  has  lent  it  so  much  of 
its  vocabulary.  Yet  such  ia  by  no  means  the 
case,  as  it  is  very  uncommon,  in  any  one  of  these 
dialects,  to  discover  words  derived  from  tbe 
Arabic.  Perhaps,  hnwever,  the  following  con- 
sideration will  help  to  solve  this  poinL  The 
Oitanos,  even  before  they  left  India,  were  pro- 
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bably  much  llic  same  ruJe,  tbievislj,  and  igvi>- 
rant  people,  as  they  are  al  llie  present  daj- 
Now  the  words  adopted  by  the  Persian  from  thf 
Arabic,  and  which  it  subsequently  introduced  InU 
the  dialects  of  India,  are  sounds  representing  objeclt 
and  ideas  with  which  such  a  people  as  the  Gili- 
nos  could  necessarily  be  but  scantily  acquointcili 
a  people  whose  circle  of  ideas  only  cmbntcet 
physical  objects,  and  who  never  communed  witfc 
their  own  miods,  nor  exerted  them,  but  in  de- 
vising low  and  vulgar  schemes  of  pillage  aad 
deceit.  Whatever  is  visible  and  common  is  sel- 
dom or  never  represented  by  the  Persians,  e*eH 
in  their  books,  by  the  help  of  Arubic  words ;  tbc 
sun  and  stars,  the  sea  and  river,  ibe  earth,  iti 
trees,  its  fruits,  its  flowers,  and  all  that  it  pro- 
duces and  supports,  are  seldom  named  bv  them 
by  other  terms  than  those  which  iLeir  own  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  afibrding;  but  in  expressing 
tlie  abstract  thoughts  of  iheir  minds,  and  they  an- 
a  people  who  think  much  and  well,  ihoy  borrxiw 
largely  from  the  language  of  their  religion — ibu 
Arabic.  Wc  therefore,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  that  in  the  scanty  phraseology  of  ihe 
Gitanos,  amongst  so  much  Persian,  h*c  &ud  so 
little  that  is  Arabic ;  had  their  pursuiu  been  Icaa 
vile,  tbeir  desires  less  animal,  and  their  tboughu 
lose  circumscribed,  it  would  probably  have  been 


I  lose  circi 
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otberwiac ;  but  iirotn  time  immetnoria!  the;  bars 
shown  themselves  a  nation  of  pclty  thieves,  horw 
traffickers,  and  the  like,  without  a  thought  of  the 
morrow,  being  conleDt  to  provide  against  tlie  evU 
of  the  passing  day. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  words  in  the 
three  languages. 


i 


Mooriih 
Aninc. 

Bone 

Colialos 

Cocal 

Adam 

City 

Foijus 

Foros 

Belcd 

Day 

Divea 

Cliibes 

Yoiun 

Drink  (lo) 

Piava 

Piyar 

Yeschrab 

Eu 

Kan 

Can 

Oothin 

Eye 

Jakh 

Aquia 

Ein 

Feather 

For 

Ponimia 

Kisch 

Fire 

Vag 

Yaqite 

Afia 

Fish 

Maczo 

Macho 

Hut2 

Foot 

Fir 

Piro,  pindro 

njii 

Gold 

Sonksi 

Sonacai 

DahaL 

Great 

Baro 

Bare 

Qoibir 

Hair 

Bala 

Bal 

Sehar 

He,  pron. 

«'o»- 

O 

Hn- 

Head 

Tschcio 

Jero 

Has 

llouie 

Ker 

Quer 

Dar 

Husband 

Rom 

Bon 

Zooje 

Lightning 

Molnija 

MalunO 

Bnk 

Love  (lo) 

Camaba 

Camelar 

YeHb 

VOU  11. 

0 

m 

^H 

^H 

^^H 

TlTB 

ZIKCfcM.'' 

„.„      J 

.,,,1.  ;.!. 

Uunguoo 

sr*»  ■ 

:  m.tid-.i.,     1 

Gjpuj. 

Gilino. 

,A,bk.                  1 

Man 

Manusch 

Manu 

Rajil                 I 

Milk 

Tud 

Chuti 

Helib               1 

Mountain      Bar 

Bur 

Djibil 

Moulh 

Mui 

Mui 

Fum 

Name 

Nao 

Nao 

Ism 

Night 

Rat 

Hachi 

Lii.  ■";■■■ 

JIunghif'' 

Nose 

Nakh 

Naqui 

Old 

Puro 

Puro 

Sbaive 

Red 

Lai 

Lalo 

Hamr 

Salt 

Lon 

Lon 

Mela 

Siiig 

Gjuwawa 

Gilj-abar 

IgaoDi 

Sun 

Cam 

Can 

Sclioo»"" 

TTiief 

TBchor 

Choro 

Horini'*' 

Thou 
Tongue 

Tu 

Tucue 

Antsi        *       1 
Lsin 

Tschib 

Chipe 

Tooth 

Dant 

Dani 

Sinn                 J 

Tree 

Karscht 

Caste 

Scliiiai^ '.      J 

Water 

Pani 

Pani 

M.      ';■     1 

Wind 

Barbar 

Barban 

Ruhl  ■""       1 

iug  the  ability  of  the 

Spanish  GiUno  to  tfao  othar     | 

diakcU, 

B»  we  concei* 

0  we  have 

already  alfinM       1 

suflEcient  proof  of  iu  original  id  entity  with  dHm,      1 

opinion 

Lbat  the  Gitunos  of  Spain  are  lbs  decoeod-       1 

iUiU  of  the  Arabs  md  MoriKXM. 

We  itKll  ■»•      J 

^ 

'■*    ■■  i 

'.  «  au*%l       J 

I 
I 
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coDcludfl  with  a  few  retmrlcg  cm  the  present  state 
of  the  Gil4Uo  l.mgiiage  in  Spain,  where,  p^r- 
bap«,  wiUiin  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  will  hare 
perieheil,  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  its  having 
uiice  existed ;  and  where,  perhaps,  the  singular 
people  who  speak  it  are  likewise  doomed  to  dis* 
appear,  becocuing  soouer  or  lat«r  engulfed  and 
ahsorhed  in  the  great  body  of  tlie  nation,  amongst 
whom  they  have  so  long  existed  a  separate  and 
pecoliai'  class. 

Though  the  words  or  a  part  of  the  words  of 
the  original  tongue  sUIl  remain,  preserved  by 
memory  amongst  the  Gilanos,  its  grammatical 
pccitliarilies  have  disappeared,  the  entire  lan- 
guage having  been  modified  and  subjected  to 
the  rulcK  of  Spanish  granrmar,  witli  which  it 
now  coincides  in  syntax,  in  Uie  conjugation  of 
verbs,  and  in  the  docleusion  of  its  noans.  Were 
it  possiWe  or  necessary  to  collect  all  tlie  relics  of 
this  speech,  they  would  probably  amount  to  four 
or  five  thousand  words ;  but  to  effect  such 
an  acbievement,  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  bold 
cJo«e  and  long  intercourse  with  almost  every 
Gibino  in  Spain,  and  to  extract  from  them,  by 
various  means,  the  information  which  they  mi^it 
bo  inditiduaily  capable  of  affording;  for  it  is 
to  state  here,  that  though  such  an 
.  of  words  may  still  exist  amongst  tbe 
GitanoB  iu  general,  no  single  inJividual  of  their 


J 
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sect  is  in  poEsesston  of  one  third  part  ihinot, 
and  indeed  ne  may  add,  those  of  no  smg^le  aity 
or  province  of  Spain ;  nevertheless  all  are  in  poB- 
seesioD,  more  or  less,  of  Uie  langnage,  so  thaL 
though  of  different  provinces,  they  are  enabled  to 
undurstaud  each  other  tolerably  well,  when  dii< 
coursing  in  this  their  characteristic  Epeecb. 
ThoEe  who  travel  most  are  of  course  best  v-ened 
in  it,  as,  independent  of  the  words  of  their  own 
village  or  toui],  ihey  acquire  others  by  inter- 
mingling  with  their  race  in  various  places.  Per- 
haps Uiere  is  no  part  of  Spain  where  it  is  spoken 
bctler  than  in  Madrid,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Madrid,  as  the  capital,  has 
always  been  the  point  of  union  of  the  GilAnoa. 
from  all  those  provinces  of  Spain  where  they  MB 
to  be  found.  It  is  least  of  all  preserved  im  £•• 
v'ille,  notw'ilhstandiug  tliat  the  Gitano  population 
is  very  considerable,  consisting,  however,  almMt 
entirely  of  natives  of  the  place.  As  may  weD  be 
supposed,  it  is  in  all  places  best  prescned  amoogBt 
the  old  ))co])le,  especially  the  females,  their  chil- 
dren being  comparatirely  ignorant  of  it,  as  per- 
haps they  themselves  are  in  comparison  Kritk 
their  oun  }>aronts,  whicli  naturally  Irads  us  le  the 
conclusion  tliai  the  Gitano  language  of  iipainits 
at  the  last  stage  of  its  existrnce,  an  idoa  wbick 
has  been  our  main  instigator  to  tlio  pmsvnt  ■»• 
tempt  to  collect  its  scanty  remains,  and  by  tha 
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aaaisUmce  of  the  preBs,  rescue  it  in  Bome  degree 
Urom  deslniclioD.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  state 
here,  that  it  is  only  bv  listening  attentirely  to  the 
speech  of  the  Gilaiios,  whilst  discoursing  amongst 
tbomselves,  that  an  acquaintance  with  their  dialect 
c«n  l;e  formed,  and  hy  seizing  upon  alt  unknouii 
words  as  they  fall  in  succession  &om  their  lips. 
Nothing  can  be  more  useless  and  hopeless  than 
the  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  their  vocabu- 
lary by  inquiring  of  them  how  particular  objects 
and  ideas  are  styled  in  the  same,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  names  of  the  most  common  tilings, 
Ihey  arc  totally  incapable,  as  a  Spanish  writer  has 
observed,  gf  yielding  the  required  information, 
owing  to  their  great  ignorance,  the  shortness  of 
their  memories,  or  rather  the  state  of  bewilderment 
to  which  their  mindfl  arc  brought  by  any  question 
which  tends  to  bring  their  reasoning  faculties 
into  action,  though  not  unfrequenlly  the  very 
words  which  have  been  in  vain  required  of  them, 
will,  a  minute  subsequontly,  proceed  inadverteoUy 
from  their  mouths. 

We  now  uVe  leave  of  their  language.  When 
wishing  to  pmiHe  the  proficiency  of  any  individual 
in  their  tongue,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
"He  understands  the  seven  jargons."  in  the 
Gospel  which  we  have  printed  in  this  language, 
and  in  the  dictionary  which  we  have  compiled, 
K       we  hare  endeavoured,  to  the  iilmust  of  our  ability, 
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"  So  I  went  oHli  tbein  to  *  muse  bootti,  nhere  tliey  ni 
almoM  dniak  with  gin,  and  begnu  \o  lalk  (heir  Flaih  Lmt 
whi^  I  did  not  then  undentsod." — NamtiTe  at  the  ExpluiU 
HeDi7  Simnu,  etocutcd  U  Tyburn,  1 746. 

"  Habbronie  Im  dg*  en  Gennwiia,  di.'  lo  qual  mulU  dnnoc  ui 
— Qi'EVEDo.     V'ida  del  gnui  Tuoino. 

Having  in  the  precediog  article  endeavoured  to 
afford  all  necessary  information  concerning  the 
Rommany,  or  language  used  by  the  Gypsies 
amongst  themselves,  we  now  propose  to  turn  our 
attention  to  a  subject  of  no  less  interest,  but  which 
has  bithcrlo  never  been  treated  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result  or  con- 
clusion ;  on  the  contrary,  though  philosophic 
minds  have  been  engaged  in  ils  consideration, 
and  learned  pens  have  not  disdained  to  occupy 
thetnselrcB  with  ita  details,  it  still  remains  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  errors  into  which  the  most 
acute  and  laborioutt  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  when 
ihey  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  writing  on 
matters  which  cannot  be  studied  in  the  closet, 
and  on  which  no  information  can  be  received  by 
o3 
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raising  in  the  society  of  the  vr\se,  the  lettered,  and 
the  respectable,  but  which  must  be  investigated  in 
the  fields,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  highways,  bi 
prisons,  and  ainongst  the  dregs  of  society.  Hsd 
t]ie  latter  system  been  pursacd  iu  the  matter  ooir 
before  its,  much  clearer,  more  rational,  and  idok 
jnst  ideas  would  long  since  have  been  entcrlained 
respecting  the  Germania,  or  language  of  thieves. 
In  most  countries  of  Kurope  there  exists, 
amongst  tho&e  who  obtain  their  existence  br  the 
breach  of  the  law,  and  by  preying  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  labours  of  the  quiet  and  orderly  portion  of 
society,  a  particular  jargon  or  dialect,  in  wbicb 
the  former  discuss  tlieir  schemes  and  plaM  of 
plunder,  without  being  in  general  uuderstood  hj 
those  to  whom  they  are  obnoxious.  The  nam*  of 
this  jargon  varies  with  ihe  country  in  irhich  it  is 
spoken.  In  Spain,  it  is  called  "  Gennasia  "  y  in 
France,  "Argot";  in  Germany,  *' RolbwdMi" 
or  red  Italian;  in  Italy  "Gergo;"  trbiUt'iu 
England  it  is  known  by  many  naines,  for'  nt- 
ample  "cant,  slang,  thieves'  I.atin,"  &c.  Ttie 
moat  remarkable  circumstance  conDecled  vitli 
tile  history  of  this  jargon  is,  that  la  sll  lh«  oonn- 
tries  in  which  it  is  spoken,  it  has  inviuiabhv< by 
the  authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  luid  whaorc 
numerous,  been  confounded  with  the  Gy)Miy  tan- 
guage,  and  asserted  to  bo  the  speech  ot  those 
wanderers  who   bavi.-   so   long  infcMed    Ecmpc 
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under  tlie  iiajue  of  Gitauos,  &c.  How  fat  this 
belief  U  founded  in  justice  we  sball  now  en- 
deavour to  show,  with  the  premUo  that  »batev«r 
wu  advance  is  derived,  not  from  tlie  asseiliouK  or 
opinionB  of  others,  but  from  our  own  observation ; 
the  point  in  question  being  one  whicb  no  (>etsoi) 
is  capable  of  solving,  save  him  who  has  mixed 
witli  Gilanoi  and  thieves,  uot  with  the  former 
merely  or  the  latter,  but  with  both. 

We  bave  a!  reader  stated  what  is  the  Honimauy 
or  language  of  the  Gypsies.  We  have  proved 
that  when  properly  spoben  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  language, 
and  that  wherever  it  exists  it  is  virtually  tbu 
same.  That  ila  origin  is  illustrious,  it  being  a 
daughter  of  ibe  Saikscrit,  and  in  consequence  in 
close  ctmnexion  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
languages  of  the  East,  although  it  at  present  is 
only  used  by  the  most  unfortunate  and  degraded 
of  beings,  wanderers  without  home  and  almost 
without  country,  as  wherever  ibey  are  found  they 
are  considered  in  tfac  light  of  foreigners  and  inter- 
lopers. We  shall  now  stale  what  the  laDguagn 
of  thieves  is,  as  it  is  generally  spoken  in  Europe; 
aHrr  which  we  shall  proceed  to  analyze  it  ac- 
cording to  tlie  various  countries  in  which  it  is 
used. 

The  dialect  used  for  their  own  pecidiar  purpoun 
amongst  lhievei>,  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  tlie 
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Appellation  of  a  language,  but  in  ev«ry  seme  to 
that  of  a  jargon  or  gibberish,  it  being  for  the  mett 
part  composed  of  words  of  the  native  langoagc  *f 
ttiose  who  use  it,  according  to  tbe  parlicular 
country,  though  inrariably  in  a  meaning  differing 
more  or  less  from  the  usual  and  received  one,  and 
for  the  most  part  ia  a  metaphorical  sense.  UeU- 
phor  and  allegory,  indeed,  seem  to  form  the  nitclew 
of  this  speech,  notwithstanding  that  other  el«* 
ments  are  to  be  distinguished;  for  tt  is  certain 
that  in  every  country  where  it  is  epoken,  it  oaa- 
tains  many  words  differing  from  the  language  of 
that  country,  and  which  may  either  be  traced  to 
foreign  tongues,  or  are  of  an  origin  at  which,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive.  That 
which  is  most  calculated  to  strike  the  philosophic 
mind  when  considering  this  dialect,  is  doubdees 
the  fact  of  its  being  formed  everywhere  upon  tlu? 
same  principle — that  of  metaphor,  in  which  point 
nil  the  branches  agree,  though  in  others  ibey 
differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  the  laBgnagOs 
on  which  they  are  founded;  for  example,  as  tke 
English  and  German,  from  the  Spanish  and 
Italian.  This  circumstance  naturally  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  robber  langnage  has  not 
arisen  fortuitously  in  the  various  countries  wboir 
it  is  at  present  spoken,  but  that  its  origin  is  one 
nnd  the  same,  it  being  probably  inveutcd  by  the 
outlaws  of  one  particular  country;  Vjy  individaalB 
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of  wloch  it  woB,  in  course  of  time,  carried  to 
others,  where  ils  priociples,  if  not  its  worde,  were 
adopted ;  for  upon  no  otlier  supposition  can  we 
account  for  ils  general  metaphorical  character  in 
regions  various  and  distant.  It  is,  of  courge,  im- 
possible to  stale  with  certainty  the  country  in 
which  this  jargon  tirsl  arose,  yet  ihtre  is  cogent 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  may  have  been  Italy, 
llie  Germans  call  it  Kolhwelsch,  which  signifies 
"  Bed  Italian,"  a  name  which  appears  to  point 
out  Italy  as  ils  birth-place;  and  wLicfa,  though 
by  no  moans  of  sUlBcieiit  importance  to  deUTmine 
the  question,  is  slrougly  corroborative  of  ihc  sup- 
position,  when  coupled  with  the  following  fact- 
Wo  have  already  intimated,  that  wherever  it  is 
spoken,  this  speech,  tliough  composed  tor  the 
most  part  of  words  of  Uie  language  of  the  par- 
ticular country,  applied  in  a  nieUiphoric.il  sense, 
exhibits  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  foreign 
words  ;  now  of  these  words  no  slight  number  are 
Italian  or  bastard  Latin,  whetticr  in  (ierinany, 
whether  in  Spain,  or  iu  other  countries  more  or 
Ie«s  remote  from  Italy-  When  we  consider  the 
ignorance  of  thieves  iu  general,  llieir  total  w^uit 
«f  education,  tlie  slight  knowledge  wliich  ihcy 
possess  even  of  their  mother  longue,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  ihat  in  any  country  they 
were  ever  capable  of  having  recourse  lo  fordgu 
languages,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  any  pe- 
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cobac  rocahviarj'  or  pkiaseologf  trliick  thaj 
niighl  deeni  conrenient  to  ose  among  themselnt; 
nevertbeless,  67  aseociating  niili  foreign  thiens, 
eitber  exiled  from  thai  oMJve  caautry  for  ibeir 
aiaiee,  or  from  a  hope  of  reaping  a  rich  barraS 
of  plunder  ia  other  lands,  it  wwild  be  ea^  fiv 
them  to  adopt  a  coDsiderable  aumber  of  woadi 
belonging  to  the  languages  used  by  iheir  feraign 
ftSBOciate^,  from  whom  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
rired  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  (hifirish  arU  of 
eveiy  desciiptioa.  At  the  rommencemenl  of  tfe 
fiAeenth  ccolnry  no  nation  in  Europe  was  at  all 
calculated  to  vie  with  Uic  Italian  in  arts  of  ai^ 
kind,  n-faelhcr  thoKe  whose  tendency  was  ibe 
benefit  or  improremeut  of  society^  or  lliose  ibe 
fffactice  of  which  serres  to  injure  and  ondon&iiK 
it.  The  artists  and  artisans  of  Italy  wero  to  be 
found  in  all  the  countries  of  Kurope,  front  MadivJ 
to  Moscow,  and  so  were  ils  cbarlalana,  ita  jti^ 
glers,  and  multitudes  of  its  children,  who  lived  bf 
fraud  and  cunning.  Therefore,  when  a  compc*' 
hen^Tfi  view  of  the  subject  is  taken,  ibere  appem 
to  be  Utile  improbability  in  supposing,  ibat  aot 
only  were  the  Iialians  the  originalorB  of  the  mett- 
phorical  robber  jargon,  which  baa  been  icnDwl 
"  Red  Italian,"  but  that  they  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  causing  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  thievish 
race  in  the  less  civilized  countries  of  £iuropc. 
I   It  is  here,  however,  necessary  to  stole,  tbal  in 
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the  robber  jargon  of  Europe,  elemeuU  of  aooAer 
languago  are  to  b©  tliscovercci,  and  perhaps  in 
^ealer  number  than  the  Italian  words.  Hio  lan- 
guage which  we  allude  to  is  the  Komniany  ;  this 
language  has  been,  in  general,  confounded  with 
the  vocabulary  us«d  among  thieves,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  gross  error,  so  gross,  indeed,  that  it  ts 
almost  impossible  to  conceiv^e  the  manner  in 
which  it  originated.  The  speech  of  tlie  Gypsies 
being  a  genuine  language  of  oripotal  origin,  and 
the  former  little  more  than  a  phraseology  of 
convenience,  founded  uptm  particular  European 
toognes.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  tho  Gypnes  do  not  understand  the  jargon  of 
the  tliievcB,  whilst  the  latter,  with  perhaps  a  fcm* 
trci^lions,  arc  ignorant  of  the  language  of  llrc 
fbnner.  Certain  words,  however,  of  the  Kom- 
ncny  have  found  admission  into  lite  said  jargon, 
which  way  bo  accounted  for  by  the  9n|)position 
that  the  Gypsies,  being  themselves  by  birth,  edn- 
cation,  and  profession,  tliicves  of  the  first  water, 
havf,  on  various  occasions,  formed  alliances  with 
the  outlaws  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  are  at  present  to  bp  found,  which  associilion 
may  have  prodnccd  the  result  above  alluded  to; 
bnt  it  will  be  as  well  bore  U>  slate,  tlinl  in  no 
counlr)'  of  Europe  have  the  Gypsies  forsaken  or 
forgotten  their  native  tongue,  and  in  its  stead 
adopted  iho  "Gcnnania,"  **Ked  Italian,"  or  rob- 
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bor  jugoiii  notrnthstandiDg  tbat  tber  pr^serrc 
iheif  native  language  iu  a  stale  of  more  or  lest 
purity-  Wc  are  induced  to  make  this  statemeol 
from  an  assertion  of  tbe  celebrated  Lorenzo 
Hervas,  wbo,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  bis  •*  Catalogo 
de  las  lenguas,"  trat.  3.  cap.  vi.  p.  Sll,  expreasK 
himself  to  tbe  following  effect :  '*  'Xlic  peoper 
language  of  the  Gilanos,  neither  is  nor  cOB  -kt' 
found  amongst  those  who  scattered  tbemseWo'J 
through  tlie  western  kingdoms  of  Europe,  but  Mdjc 
amongst  those  who  remained  in  tliQ  eastera, 
where  they  are  still  to  be  found.  'JTho  fomcr 
were  notably  divided  and  disnnited,  rvceiving 
into  their  body  a  great  number  of  European  Wit- 
laws,  on  which  account  the  language  iu  question 
was  easily  adulterated  and  soon  perished.  h> 
Spain,  and  also  iu  Italy,  tbe  Gitanos  hare  totally 
forgotten  and  lost  their  native  language ;  yct^tB 
ivishing  to  converse  with  each  other  in  a  latignrit^'^ 
unknown  to  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  th«y  )mW#-^ 
invented  some  words,  and  have  Iransfonaod  nMtoy '^ 
others  by  changing  the  signification  which  pnr-'- 
perly  belongs  to  them  in  Spanish  and  IlaHin.'^iJ' 
In  proof  of  which  assertion  he  then  exhitnort  » 
small  number  of  words  of  the  "Red  Italian.'noii' 
allegorical  tongue  of  tbo  thieves  of  Italy.  li.-.- 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a.  man  like-' 
Ilervas,  so  learned,  of  such  acknowUtiged,  taai- 
upon    the    whole   well-earned  celebrity,  dioiild'' 
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hsve  Iielped  to  propagate  three  such  flagmnt 
errors  as  are  conlaincd  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.  1st.  That  the  Gypsy  language,  within 
ft  very  short  period  after  the  arrival  of  those  who 
spoke  it  in  the  n-cstem  kiogdoins  of  Europe,  be- 
dune  compted,  and  perished  by  the  admission 
oi  outlaws  into  the  Gypsy  fraternity.  2Dd)y. 
Huit  the  Gypsies,  ic  order  to  supply  the  loss  of 
tbeir  native  tongue,  invented  some  words,  and  ' 
modified  others,  ftom  the  Spanish  and  Italian.  ' 
Srdly.  That  the  Gypsies  of  the  present  day  in 
Spain  and  Italy  speak  the  allegorical  robber  dia- 
lect. Concerning  the  first  assertion,  namely,  that 
the  Gypsies  of  the  west  lost  their  language  shortly 
ftHer  Uteir  arrival,  by  mixing  with  the  outlaws  of 
those  parts,  we  believe  that  its  erroneousness  wil] 
be  sufficiently  established  by  the  publication  of 
Iha  present  volume,  which  contains  a  dictionary 
of  the  Spanish  Gittino,  which  we  have  proved  to 
be  the  same  language  in  most  poinL<i  as  that  spoken 
by  the  eastern  tribes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Gypsios  have  at  various  times  formed 
alliances  with  the  robbers  of  particular  countries, 
but  that  they  ever  received  them  in  considerable  ' 
oumbers  into  thdr  fraternity,  as  Hervas  haa 
stated,  BO  as  to  become  confounded  with  them, 
Iha  evidence  of  our  eyc>sighl  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  boliering.  If  such  were  the  fact,  why 
do  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Gypfies  of  tlic  present 
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day  etill  preseal  thems^ves  m  a  dUtiact  nee, 
diflering  from  the  other  iohabilaala  of  th&  wcu 
of  Europe  iii  teatuie,  colour,  and  conslitutiou .' 
Why  are  they,  ui  whatever  situation  aad  under 
whatever  circumstances,  to  be  distinguished,  like 
Jewa,  trom  the  oUier  children  of  iba  CteaUK? 
But  the  question  involreB  ao  absurdity;  And  it 
i»  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  GypfioAof 
Spain  and  Italy  have  kept  themselFea  as  maoh 
apart)  or  at  least  have  as  little  mingled  their  bk>ed 
with  the  Spaniards  and  ItalkAna  as  iheir  bretbten 
in  HuQgariaandTransylvania  with  the  iubabiuats 
of  thoae  comitrieE,  on  which  account  ihey  still 
strikingly  resemble  them  in  manners,  customs  and 
appearance.  The  most  exlraordiaar}'  oseodioa 
of  Hervas  is  perh&ps  his  second,  oaawly,  Uut 
the  Gypsies  hare  invented  particular  words  Id 
supply  the  place  of  olliers  which  they  had  ItwL 
The  absurdity  of  ihia  supposition  neuly  iiMfavM 
us  to  believe  that  tlervas,  wlu>  has  wriUea  ao 
much  and  so  laboriously  on  language,  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  bis  amb- 
jecL  There  can  be  no  duubl,  as  we  b<ave  before 
admitted,  that  in  tlic  robber  jargon,  wbetbct 
spoken  iu  Spain,  Italy  or  England,  litvre  av 
many  words  at  whose  clyoMlogy  it  in  vcrydiA- 
cuU  to  arrive;  yet  such  a  fact  is  uo  excttse  £» 
the  adoption  of  the  opinion  that  ibcse  nosiU  trc 
of  pure  invention.     A  knoM)cd({6  of  the  ilow 
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many  proves  satisfactorily  tbat  raany  faavo  beeo 
borrowed  from  tbat  language,  whilst  many  otbera 
may  be  traced  to  forei^  tongues,  especially  tbe 
Latin  and  Italian.  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  origin  of  language 
«rat  divine,  is  the  fact  tliat  no  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  the  inrention,  we  will  not  say  of  a 
language,  but  even  of  a  single  word  that  is  in  u«e 
in  BocietT  of  any  kind.  Although  new  dialects 
■TP  coniinuBlly  being  fotined,  it  is  only  by  a  sy^ 
leva  of  modification,  by  which  roots  alnoat  coeval 
with  time  itself  are  continually  being  reproduced 
under  ■  Iresh  appearance,  and  under  new  circunw 
staneeSi  The  third  assertion  of  Hervas  as  to  the 
Gitinos  speaking  the  anegorical  language  nf 
-  vrhicb  be  exhibits  specimens,  is  entitled  to  about 
'  eqaal  credence  as  the  two  former.  Tlie  tralb  ia, 
that  Uie  entire  store  of  erudition  of  the  leunad 
Jesuit,  and  he  doubtless  was  learned  to  a  i 
abl«  degree,  was  derived  Jroin  books,  cither  \ 
<w  manuscript.  He  was  aware,  from  tlie  iheo 
rMent  publication  of  Grellinan,  that  the  Gypaiea 
of  Genaany  and  Itungaria  spoke  among  tliem- 
selves  .1  tanguago  diflbring  from  the  rost  of  tfao 
Eurapcan  ones,  specimcna  of  which  he  compaird 
with  varinus  rocabniaries,  which  hare  Ivng  been 
in  existence,  of  Ibe  robber  jargon  of  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  whidi  jargon,  by  some  anaccountabl*  fa- 
mily, fias  bacD  eonaidcred  aa  belonging  lo  the 
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Gitanos,  bat  he  oerer  g&re  himself  the  trouble 
to  verify  whether  this  jargon  was  inlelligible  to 
the  Gypsies  of  the  respective  countries;  bad  he 
done  so,  he  would  b&ve  found  it  about  llie  same 
degree  as  unintelligible  to  them,  as  the  words  in 
the  Tocabulary  of  Grellman  would  have  pnired,  if 
quoted  to  the  thieves.  With  respect  to  the  Gitfaio* 
of  Spain,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  th«t  tbajr 
speak  the  language  of  the  present  volume,  vrhilit 
the  Gitanos  of  Italj,  who  are  generally  to  tn 
found  existing  in  a  half  savage  state  in  the  variou 
ruined  castles,  relics  of  the  feudal  tinieB,  with 
which  Italy  abounds,  speak  a  dialoct  very  similar, 
and  about  as  much  comipled.  There  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  continually  found  in  Italy  roviof 
bands  of  Rommany,  not  natives  of  the  conatiy, 
who  make  triennial  excursionB  from  MoldknB 
and  Hungoria  to  France  and  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder ;  and  who,  if  they  escape  the 
hand  of  justice,  return  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  to  their  native  regions,  with  the  booty  they 
have  amassed  by  the  practice  of  those  tbierish 
arts,  perhaps  at  one  period  peculiar  to  (befr 
race,  hut  at  present,  for  tlio  most  part,  kaovn 
and  practised  by  thieves  in  general.  These  bands, 
however,  speak  the  pure  Gypsy  language,  vritfi 
all  its  grammatical  peculiarities.  It  is  evideoti^ 
however,  that  amongst  neither  of  tbese  cMwrt 
had  Uervas  pushed  his  researches,  whtth,  badV^' 
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done,  it  is  probable  that  his  inTestigaliona  would 
iuve  Tc&ulted  in  a  work  of  a  far  different  chft^ 
racter  from  tho  confused,  unsatisfactory,  aod  iaw 
coiTocl  details  of  wliich  is  formed  his  essay  os 
the  lauguagti  of  the  Gypsies. 

Uaring  said  thus  much  concerning  tba  robber 
language  in  general,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
:  some  specimens  of  it,  in  order  that  our 
roflders  may  be  better  able  to  understand  its 
principles.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Italian 
diakct,  which  there  is  reason  for  supposing  to  be 
the  prototype  of  the  resL  For  this  purpose  we 
avail  ounelves  of  sotne  of  the  words  adduced  by 
HervBs,  as  specimens  of  tho  language  of  the 
Gib^os  of  Jtuly.  "  i  place  ihem,"  he  observes, 
*'  wi^  the  signification  which  tho  greater  nunber 
properly  have  in  Italian." 


BeUy 
Denl 


Eye 

FaiJicr 
Fins 


Robber  jirgon 

rAle 

(  Oarbacaae 
Fagiana 
Baboino 


Calcosa 
Balco 
Crimo 
Pre«to 


Wings 
Barbican 
Pheasaut 
Perhaps 

wliich, 

brew, 
Street,  road 
Ualcotiy  , 

01(1,  wrinkled        ,,j 
Quick  ,ii  |,«,| 


in     He. 
B  MMter 


ue 
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!!■;  ..■■      ■  • 

of  Ital^. 

Avpar  ■eBiiatliMi 
of  the  words. 

God 

Anticrotto 

Probably  Antichrist 

Hair 

Prusa* 

rEImo 

Helmet 

Head 

<  Borellat 

deart 

IchiurlaJ 
Salsa 

r 

Sauce 

Man 

Osmo 

From    the     Italian 
uomo,  which    is 
man 

Moon 

Mocoloso  di  Sant' 

Wick  of  the  firma- 

Alto 

ment 

Night 

Brunamaterna 

Mother4)rown 

Nose 

Gambaro 

Crab 

Sun 

Ruffo    di    Sant' 

Red  one  of  the  fir- 

Alto 

mament 

Tongue 

(  Serpentiua 
C  Dauosa 

Serpent-like 
Hurtful 

Water 

(  LeDza 
i  VetU§ 

Fishing-net 
Top,  bud 

The  Germania  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  divide 


*  PosBibly  from  the  Russian  Bolots,  which  has  the  same  signi- 
fieshon. 

f  Basque,  Buma.  ^  SoiBcriV  Schiim. 

§  These  two  words,  which  Herras  suppoaes  4o  he  Itatiaa  uaod 
in  an  improper  sense,  are  probablj  of  quite  another  origin.  L«a, 
in  OitAno  signiCes  **  river,**  whflst  Tidi  in  Kusmn  v  equiraleat  to 
water. 
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ilself  into  two  dialects,  the  ancient  and  modern. 
Of  the  former  there  exists  a  vocabiilar}',  published 
first  by  Juan  Hidalgo,  in  the  year  1609,  at  Barce- 
lona, and  reprinted  in  Madrid,  1 773.  Before  no- 
ticing this  work,  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  tnic  etymology  of  the  word 
Gcrmania,  which  signifies  the  slang  vocabnlary,  or 
robber  language  of  Spain.  We  hare  no  iulenliojf 
10  embarrass  our  readers  by  offering  various  con- 
jectures respecting  its  origin  ;  its  sound,  coupled 
with  its  signification,  affording  sofficient  evidence 
that  it  is  but  a  corruption  of  Rommany,  which 
properly  denotes  the  speech  of  the  Roma  or 
Gilanos.  The  thieves  who  from  time  to  time 
associated  with  this  wandering  people,  and  ac- 
quired more  or  less  laf  their  language,  doubtless 
adopted  this  term  amongst  others,  and,  afler 
modifying  it,  applied  it  lo  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  pre* 
Talent  amongst  them.  The  dictionary  of  Hidslge 
is  appended  to  «ix  bullads,  or  romances,  by  the 
aame  author,  wnltcn  in  the  Germauian  dialect, 
in  which  he  describes  the  robber  life  at  Seville 
at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  All  of  those 
romances  possess  their  peculiar  merit,  and  will 
doubtlesa  always  be  considered  valuable,  and  be 
read,  as  faithful  pictures  of  scenes  and  babita  | 
which  now  no  longer  exist.  lu  the  prologn^  ' 
the  author  stales   that   his  principal  motive  lot 
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publishing  a  work  ivrittcn  in  so  stiaage  a  lan- 
guage was,  his  observing  the  damage  wfatcb  re- 
sulted from  an  ignorance  of  itie  Gennama,  espe- 
cially lo  the  judges  and  miniBters  of  josUcet 
whose  charge  it  is  lo  cleanse  the  public  from  the 
pernicious  gentry  who  use  it.  It  will  be  QGOea- 
sary  to  obse^^■e  here,  that  Hidalgo  speaks  of  this 
language  as  the  language  of  the  thieves  as  it  in 
reality  is,  but  neither  in  his  preface,  nor  in  tbe 
romances  themselves,  utters  one  syllable  which 
could  lead  his  readers  to  conclude  that  it  was 
used  by  the  Gilanos,  concerning  whom  be  it 
perfectly  silent  througbont  his  work.  His  editor, 
however,  of  1779,  bas  fallen  into  Utat  error,  and, 
as  au  appendix  to  the  work,  has  reprinted  the 
discourse  of  Doctor  Saucbo  Moncada,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Toledo,  addmsed 
to  Philip  the  Third,  concerning  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gitanos;  tbe  consequence  of  which  bas  been 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  vocabularjr  of  Hidalgo 
is  generally  considered  in  Spain  to  consist  of 
the  genuine  rehcs  of  the  Git^no,  and  the  romances 
in  Germania  to  he  written  in  the  Rommanyi  or 
speech  of  the  Gitdnos.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  vocabulary  consists  of  Spanish  words  nsed  al- 
logorically,  which  are,  however,  intermingled  with 
many  otlieis,  most  of  which  may  be  tiaced  to  the 
Latin  and  Italian,  others  to  the  .Sanscrit  or  Oitano, 
Russian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Greek,  and  GenDan  Ian- 
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gUAges*.  This  circumstance,  which  at  first  may 
strike  the  reader  as  singulaT,  and  almost  incredible, 
will  aJTurd  but  slight  surprise,  when  he  takes  into 
consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Spain  was  at  that  period  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchy in  Europe,  her  foot  reposed  upon  the  Low 
Countries,  whilst  her  gigantic  arms  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  Italy.  Maintaining  al- 
ways a  standing  army  in  Flanders  and  in  Italy, 
il  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  her 
Miquelets  and  soldiers  became  tolerably  conver*- 
ant  with  the  languages  of  those  countries  ^  and, 
in  course  of  time,  returning  to  their  native  land, 
not  a  few,  especially  of  the  former  class,  a  brave 
and  intrepid,  but  always  a  lawless  and  dissolute 
species  of  soldiery,  either  fell  in  or  relumed  to 
eril  society,  and  introduced  words  which  they 
had  leamt  abroad  into  the  robber  phraBcology ; 
whilst  returned  galley-slaves,  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tetuan,  added  to  its  motley  variety  of  words 

■  It  il  not  our  iDleDtiDD  lo  weny  the  reader  with  prolii  tperi~ 
aent ;  iieTerili«leu>  in  conDbontkiii  of  wbai  we  htm  iMerted,  «« 
■hall  take  tlie  liberty  of  oSenng  ■  ten.  Far,  lo  drink,  (p.  188,}  u 
Suucrit,  fnura.  Banlea,  giUoin,  (p.  IA8,)  ii  fiuiuui,  hecitlt. 
Cinlno,  wine,  md  gunpo,  galley,  (p.  162-176,)  Arabic,  haram 
(•bicb  Uterail;  ilgiiifia  tlul  wUch  u  fetbidden)  ind  ffrab.  lu, 
(p.  17B,)  hutot,  Turklib,  kin.  Ilulon,  bread,  (p.  177.;  Greek, 
orfM.  Guldo,  gond,  and  hurguaanden.  hatlul,  ()>.  177-8.)  Gar- 
Dan,  gut  and  Amtk,  Tiple,  wine,  (p.  197,)  ii  ibe  moa  ai  Iba 
Bn^iiii  word  lipplai  O^p^,  tapilUr. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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from  the  relics  of  the  broken  Arabic  and  TurkiiJi. 
which  they  had  acquired  during  their  captiTity, 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Germaaia,  however,  re- 
■naioed  strictly  metaphorical,  aiid  we  are  awan.- 
of  DO  better  means  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
principle  on  which  il  is  formed,  tlian  by  quoting 
from  the  first  romance  of  Hidalgo,  where  particu- 
lar  mention  is  made  of  this  jargon  : — 

"  A  ia  cauu  llsina  BUada 

Dunde  Bomon  en  pnlibdo. 

A  U  Prefoda  Vcltoan, 

Que  mucho  vella  bs  criida. 

Dice  u  la  Hbana  Alba 
2  Porquo  C8  albs  eu  tumo  gndo, 

B  A  la  camin  Canma, 

^L  Al  jubon  llama  aprcndo  : 

■  Dice  al  Saj-o  T^ndot 

^T  Porque  le  lleva  lapado. 

H  Llaiua  i  1m  zapaloB  Dunw, 

^L  Que  las  pieilnu  tau  [uniido. 

^P  A  la  capa  llama  nure, 

^P  Dice  al  Sombrero  Teiado. 

^p  Reiipelo  llama  i  la  Eapada, 

K  Que  pOT  ella  »  re^lado. 

^  Al  musoa  llains  Scapecbo 

k  Ponjue  del  Guro  ea  miraiki. 

K^  Llama  al  Bodcgon  Regiitmi 

I.  Du  vl  dineru  «  regitMiki. 

H  A  U  Tabema  Ategria, 

^P  Que  alo)^  al  mo  cnojado. 

^  A  lo*  reolet  Cunlonlo. 

Que  1-1  ijue  Im  iieac  a  jueciado." 

AAei  Uiese  few  remarks  on  the  ancient  Ger- 
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maoia  of  Spaio,  we  oow  proceed  to  the  modern, 
which  differs  coosidDrably  from  the  fonner.     The 
principal  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  attributed 
m  the  adoption  by  the  Spanish  outlaws,  in  latter 
years,  of  a  considerable  number  of  words  belong- 
ing to,  or  modified  from,  the  Rommany,  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Gitdnos.     The  Gitanos   of  Spain, 
during  the  last  half  century,  having,  in  a  great 
degree,  abandoned  the  wandering  habit   of  life 
which  once  constituted  one  of  their  most  remark- 
able peculiarities,  and  residing,  at  present,  more 
in   the    cities    than    in    the    fields,    have  come 
into  closer   contact  with    the   great  body  of  the 
Spanish  nation   than  was  in   former  days  their 
practice.     From  their  living  thus  iu  towns,  their 
language   has   not    only   undergone    much    cor- 
ruption,  but   has   become,   lo   a    slight    degree, 
known  to  the  dregs  of  society,   amongst  whom 
they  reside.     The  thieves'  dialect  of  the  present 
day   exhibits,   therefore,   less   of   the   allegorical 
language  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Hidalgo  than 
of  the   Gypsy   tongue.      It   must   be   remarked, 
however,   tliat  it  is  very   scanty,   and   that   the 
H       whole    robber    phraseology   at    present   used   in 
^M      Spain   barely   amounts   to   two   hundred   words, 
H      which  are  utterly  insufficient  to  express  the  very 
■       limited  ideas   of  the  outcasts  who   avail   thi-m- 
H        selves  of  it.      As  our  readers   may  perhaps  cn- 
H       liMtain  some  cnriosily  respecting  this  dialect,  we 
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sabjom   a    small 

vocabulary,    compiled    in    lie 

prison  of  Madrid. 

In  Ihis  Tocabulaiy,  some  of 

the  allegorical  words  of  Hidalgo  will  be  obBerred,       1 

though  the  greater  part  consists  of  Gitano  words       jj 

modiEed,  and  not 

unfi-equently  used  in  a  wrong 

sense. 

AbiUar 

To  have 

Agarabar 

To  seize 

^_      Alajai 

Friar                            .^^J 

^^^B  Alaies 

Panlalooua                      ^^H 

^^^^V    Aqaerai 

To  sa;                            ^^H 

Aplacerarse 

To  be                             ^^^H 

Arriar 

To  send                         ^^H 

Baril 

Judge                            ^^H 

Barria 

Ouuce  of  gold              ^^^^1 

Bastes 

Bauds                            ^^H 

Bato,  Bata 

Falber,  Motber            ^^H 

Boo 

GaUey                             ^^H 

Bola 

^^^H 

Burda 

Gate.                           ^^H 

Calcoa 

Shoca                             ^^H 

Camalinches 

BuUouB                         ^^^1 

0»p» 

To  lalie                          ^^H 

Claii 

^H 

Coba 

MouUi                           .^^H 

Coba 

run                       ^^H 

Colgandcro 

Watch                            ^^H 

Culebia 

..^^^1 

^HkGJ^^I 
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Ch. 

Ye. 

Cbai 

Wonum 

ChiuTO& 

Fetters 

Chinu 

Head 

Chiscon 

Dungeon 

Cbird 

Village 

Cbuli 

Knife 

Chulo 

Good 

Diflar 

To  give                                     ^^m 

Esubo 

Robber;                                    ^^H 

EsUro 

PiiBon                                       ^^H 

Esuche 

Hat 

Falda 

Clothes,  linen 

■       Fila 

Faco                                            ^^ 

Fillpichi 

Jacket                                    ^^H 

RUr 

To  see                                   ^^H 

'           Filolcar 

To  recognise                          ^^^H 

rUoteo 

Hecognitiou                             ^^^^H 

Gacho 

Man                                          ^^H 

Geo 

Madrid                                      '^^B 

Gitiina 

Twelve    ounce*    of   bread,               1 

small  pound                            m 

Jardii] 

Court  of  the  prison                   ^^^H 

Jaiila 

^^H 

Junar 

To  learn                                   ^^H 

J  undo 

^^H 

Uban 

Ink                                           ^^H 

LibanadoTa 

Pen                                       ^^^ 

Libanar 

To  writ*                                              1 

113                 J 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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Libano 

Notary  PabliG 

Lima 

Shirt 

Manro 

Bread 

Maque 

In  Spanish  Cardjo^ 

Monro 

An  adolt 

Mosquete 

Ddlar 

Muy 

TcMsgue 

Nacle 

Light 

Nel 

No 

Nibd 

God 

Nube 

Cloak 

Faloma 

Billet,  note 

Papiri 

Paper 

Pela 

Peseta 

Pelusera 

Blanket 

Pefia 

Brandy 

Pesquivar 

To  like 

Picudos 

Field  pease 

PiU 

Cigar 

Pifios 

Teeth 

Pinres 

Feet 

Piano,  plana 

Brother,  sister 

Pusca 

Pistol 

Quile 

Mentula 

Recani 

Window 

Kumi 

Harlot 

Safo 

Handkerchief 

Sarto 

Serjeant 

Tarpe 

Heaven. 

an  oath 
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ConcenuDg  ihe  Germaiiia  of  France,  or  "  Ar- 
got"  as  it  is  called,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
many  observationB,  as  what  has  been  said  of  the 
language  of  Hidalgo  and  the  Red  ItaliaD,  is 
almost  in  every  respect  applicable  to  it.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteonth  century,  a 
Tocabulary  of  this  jargon  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Langue  des  Escrocs,"  at  Paris. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  it  as  it  at  present  exists 
can  do  no  belter  than  consult  "  Les  Memoires  de 
Vidoct),"  where  a  multitude  of  words  in  Argot 
arc  to  be  fouud,  and  also  several  songs,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  thievish  adventures. 

The  first  vocabulary  of  the  "  Cant  Language," 
or  English  Germania,  appeared  iu  the  year  1680, 
appended  to  tho  life  of  "  The  Knghsh  Rogue,"  a 
work  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  his- 
tory of  Guzman  D'Alfar&che,  though  it  isnTitten 
willi  considerably  more  genius  than  iho  Spanish 
novel,  cvefy  chapter  abounding  with  remarkable 
advontures  of  the  robber  whose  life  it  pretends  to 
uanate,  and  which  are  described  witli  a  kind  of 
ferocious  energy,  which,  if  it  do  not  charm  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  at  least  enslarcs  it,  hold- 
ing it  captive  witii  a  chain  of  iron.  Amongst  iiis 
otlior  adventures,  the  hero  (alls  in  with  a  Gypsy 
encampment,  is  enrolled  amongst  thu  fralemity> 
and  in  allotted  a  "mort,"  or  concubine;  a  bar- 
barous fesLval  ensues,  at  tlic  conclnsioo  of  which 
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an  epitbalamium  is  sung  !□  tbe  Gypsy  Janguag^^, 
as  it  is  called  id  the  work  in  quealion.  Neither 
the  cpitfaalamium,  however,  nor  the  vocabulary, 
are  wriltea  in  the  language  of  the  Englisli  Gyp- 
sies, but  in  tbe  "  Cant,"  or  allegorical  robber  dia- 
lect, which  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  writer, 
however  well  acquainted  with  thieves  in  general, 
their  customs  and  manners  of  life,  was  in  respect 
to  the  Gypsies  profoundly  ignorant.  His  voca- 
bulary, however,  has  been  always  accepted  as  the 
speech  of  the  English  Gypsies,  whereas  it  is  at 
most  entitled  to  be  considered  as  tbe  peculiar 
speech  of  the  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  his  time, 
1'hc  cant  of  the  present  day,  which,  though  it  dif- 
fers in  some  respects  from  the  vocabulary  already 
mentioned,  is  radically  tbe  same,  is  used  by  llic 
greatest  part  of  those  who  live  in  open  defiance 
of  the  law,  or  obtain  their  livelihood  by  means 
which  morality  cannot  sanction ;  it  is  used  not 
only  in  the  secret  receptacles  of  crime,  but  on  the 
racecourse,  and  in  the  "  ring,"  where  those  Ire- 
mendous  beings,  the  pugilists  of  England,  display 
their  prowess  and  ferocity.  It  is,  moreover,  much 
cultivated  by  the  young  and  debauched  aristocTdcy 
of  England,  whose  pride  it  is  to  converse  with 
the  pugilisis  of  the  ring,  and  the  joclicys  of  the 
racecourse,  in  tlieir  o\vn  vulgar  and  disgusting 
jargon,  resembling,  in  this  point,  tlie  Grandees  of 
Siiuin,  who  are  not  ashamed  lo  receive  into  ihvir 
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pids««8,  and  10  feast  at  their  tables,  the  ruffian 
Tori'ros  of  Andalusia.  As  a  specimea  of  Iha 
cant  of  England,  we  ehall  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  the  epithalamium  to  nhicb  we  have  above 
aDuded. 

Bing  out,  blen  moiti,  uid  tour  and  lour, 
Bing  out.  bi«n  motti  and  tout ; 
For  ill  your  dudi  ve  bing'd  mst. 
Hie  bien  core  bith  (he  loun. 


I  met  ■  dell,  1  new'd  her  well. 
She  KU  beiuhip  to  m;  nicb; 
So  ihe  4Dd  1  did  Mill  and  doj 
w  could  catch. 


Thii  doxj  detl  ran  cat  ben  whidi, 
And  itap  well  for  a  win. 
And  prig  and  doj  to  bemhiplj'. 
All  daifj-vUle  iriihia. 

Tbu  hofle  wat  up,  oe  had  good  luck, 

In  froit  fur  and  in  now  ; 

When  thcjr  did  nok,  llien  we  ifid  creep 


niiich  may  be  thus  traiiBlated  into  Spanish. 


L 


P^£[>:>lcamb» 
pva.kruM>o£lta: 
da*,  }  d1  T>l«n>i.io 

H«lppt«mu» 
F«»6bi.imk<>) 

pu«.  <]»«  tod»  WMM  alh^  cauo  empelii- 
ii.UH)  el  diaJTo. 

non  J  de^Miea  de  oonndeiaria  con  .MxaAn 
m;  tmnfiuU  hM^.  noa  pu>l»>  4  tnb»ik, 
Dmk.bfNi>a.a.p..ibb. 

U  g»U»o>demlKnnctUi10i*b«p(tUry 

TBS  ZIKCAU. 


It  is  scaiceijr  mtxcimy  to  dilate  fortber  npon 
the  GemuQia  in  geaenl  or  in  particular;  m 
hAere  that  we  bare  achieved  tlie  task  whicb 
W9  marked  out  for  oarselres,  and  have  con- 
r^^  U>  OUT  readers  a  clear  and  dtslinct  idea 
of  what  it  is.  We  bare  shown  that  it  has 
been  etrDoeouslj  cooiouoded  nitb  the  RotDmanj, 
or  Gitano  langaage,  with  which  it  has  neTer> 
thdesB  some  ptunts  of  similarilj-.  The  two  Ian- 
goages  are,  at  the  present  day,  used  Tor  the  sane 
porpos^  najnelT,  to  enable  habitual  breaken  of 
the  law  to  caiTT  on  their  consultations  with 
mare  seeresv  and  priracv  than  by  the  ordinary 
means.  Yet,  it  most  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
thieres'  jaT:^n  was  invented  fur  that  purpose, 
whQst  the  Rommanr,  originallr  the  proper  and 
onlr  speech  of  a  particular  nation,  has  hero  pre- 
served  from  (ailing  ioto  entire  disuse  and  oblivion, 
because  adapted  to  answer  the  same  end.  It  was 
inpos&ible  to  treat  of  the  Rommanj  in  a  mutDer 
calculated  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  to  leave  DO 
ground  for  future  caviUing,  without  dsvoiing  a 
consderable  space  to  the  eou&ideration  of  the 
other  dialect,  on  which  account  we  hope  we  afaal! 
be  excused  many  of  the  dry  details  which  we 
have  inlmducetl  into  the  present  essay.     There  is 
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a  link  of  connezion  between  the  Lislory  of  the 
Roma,  or  wanderers  from  Hindustan,  who  first 
made  tlieir  appearance  in  Europe  at  tlic  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  of 
modem  roguery.  Many  of  the  arts  which  the 
Gypsies  proudly  call  their  own,  and  which  were 
perhaps  at  one  period  peculiar  to  them,  have  be- 
come divulged,  and  are  now  practised  by  the 
ihievifali  gentry  nho  infest  the  Tarioiis  European 
states,  a  result  which,  we  may  assert  with  con- 
fidence, was  brought  about  by  the  alliance  of  the 
'Gj-psie»  being  eagerly  sought  on  their  first  orriral 
by  the  thieves,  who,  at  one  period,  were  less  skil- 
ful than  the  former  in  tlie  ways  of  deceit  and 
plunder;  which  kind  of  association  continued 
and  held  good,  until  the  thieves  had  acquired 
all  they  wished  to  learn,  when  both  parties  re< 
tired  to  their  proper  and  must  congenial  orbits, 
tlie  Gypsies  to  the  fields  and  plains,  so  dear 
to  thein  from  the  vagabond  and  numade  habits, 
which  had  become  identified  with  their  nature, 
and  the  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  European 
origin  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Vet  from  this 
lemporaiy  association  were  produced  two  results ; 
European  fraud  became  sharpened  by  coming 
into  coiilact  with  Asiatic  crafl,  whilst  European 
tongues,  by  imi«rce])tJblo  degrees,  became  re- 
cruited with  various  words,  (some  of  them  wonder- 
fiiUy  expressive,)  many  of  which  have  long  been 
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etombling-stocks  to  the  philologist,  who,  whilsl 
fitigmatiziog  them  as  words  of  mere  vulgar  in- 
ventioD,  or  of  unkoown  origin,  has  been  far  from 
dreaming  Utat  a  little  more  research  or  reflectioii 
would  have  proved  their  affinity  to  the  Sclavonic, 
Persian,  or  Romaic,  or  perhaps  to  the  myste- 
rious object  of  his  veneration,  the  Sanscrit,  the 
sacred  tongue  of  the  palm-covered  regions  of 
Ind  i  words  originally  introduced  into  Europe  bj 
objects  too  miserable  to  occupy  for  a  moment 
his  lettered  attention, — the  despised  denizens  of 
the  tents  of  Roma. 


MISCELLANIES 


GITANO     LANGUAGE. 


Ap^.  'a 


ii 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  willj  the  view  of  prcBemng  as  many  an 
possible  of  ihe  tnonumenU  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy 
tongue  tbal  the  author  inserts  tlie  following  pieces ; 
ihcy  are  for  the  most  pari,  whether  original  or 
Iranslalcd,  the  productions  of  the  "  Aficion "  of 
Seville,  of  whom  something  has  been  said  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Spurious  Gypsy  Poetry  of  Anda- 
lusia i  not  the  least  remarkable,  however,  of  these 
pieces  is  a  genuine  Gypsy  composition,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  the  Gypsies  of 
Cordova,  made  under  the  circumstances  detailed 
in  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume.  To  all 
have  been  affixed  translations,  more  or  less  literal, 
to  assist  thoM  who  may  wish  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Gilano  language. 


COTORBES  ON  CHIPE  CALLI. 


Bato  Ndtffo  ikx  socabas  on  o  taipe,  iiuni|irifi- 
cado  qncj^satnte  acnao ;  abillinos  or  tote  sichfn, 
y  querese  tute  orependola  andial  on  la  chen  sata 
on  o  tarpe ;  or  manrro  nonrro  de  cata  cbibel  difia- 
noslo  sejoMa^  7  estormenanos  nonrrias  bisaoras 
andial  sata  gab^res  estormenamos  a  nonrros  bisa- 
raores;  y  nasti  nes  muques  petrar  on  la  bajanbo, 
bus  listrabanos  de  cborre. — Anarania. 

Pancbabo  on  Ostebe  Bato  saro^asiril&ble,  Per- 
baraor  de  o  tarpe  7  la  chen,  7  on  Ghreson^  dea- 
qnero  BotIo  Chabal  nonrrio  Erafio,  sos  gniI16 
sar-tmjatapucfaerido  per  troecane  7  sardai&a  de  or 
Chanispero  Manjaro,  7  pare16  de  Manjari  oste- 
linda  debla;  Bricbolo  ostele  de  or  asislar  de 
Brono  Aliefiicato ;  guill6  trejaficao^  mole  7  caba- 
&ao;  7  sundilo  a  los  casinob^s^,  7  4  or  brodel6 

*  V.  CoMmoben  in  Lexicon. 
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Fatheb  our,  who  dwellest  in  the  hearoD,  sancti*^ 
fied  become  thy  name ;  come-to-os  the  thy  king* 
doiDy  and  be-done  thy  will  so  in  the  earth  as  in 
the  heaven ;  the  bread  our  of  ereiy  day  give-us- 
it  to-day,  and  pardon-us  our  debts  so  as  we-others. 
pardon  (to)  our  debtors ;  and  not  let  us  &Uin  the 
temptation,  but  deliver-us  from  wickedness.— 
Amen. 

I  believe  in  God,  Father  all-powerful,  creator  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  in  Christ  his  only 
Son  our  Lord,  who  went  con-ceived  by  deed  and 
favour  of  the  Spirit  Holy,  and  bora  of  blessed 
goddess  divine;  suffered  under  (of)  the  might  of 
Bronos  Alienicatos  * ;  went  crucified,  dead  and 
buried ;  and  descended  to  the  conflagrations,  and 
on  the  third  day  revived  f  from  among  the  dead, 

*  Bj  thcM  two  wordf,  Pontiut  Pilita  it  i'f|y»itnffiJ|  but  wiwBoe 
tbey  are  deriTed  1  know  not 
f  Reborn. 
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chibiJ  repnrelo  de  enrre  los  niiili'S,  j-  enciOoiD& 
lo8  otarpes,  y  soscabela  besliqiie  a  la  tabsstorre  dp 
OsLebe  Bato  saro-asisilable,  ende  aot^r  adeabillar 
a  sarplar  a  los  Apucheris  y  males.  Pancbabo  on 
or  CbaniRpero  Maiijar6,  la  Maiijari  Cangari  Pe- 
buldorica  y  Rebuldorica,  la  Eriinon  de  los  Mbd- 
jaros,  or  Eslomien  de  los  crejf^tes,  la  repurelo  de 
la  mausenqiii^re  y  !a  chibiben  verable.— Aoaranii, 
TcDbleque. 

OCANAJIMIA  A  LA  DEBLA. 

O  Df-bla  qiiiriudia.  Day  de  saros  los  Bord«les 
on  coin  pancliabo :  per  Ioh  duquip6ties  sos  naque- 
liUtes  d  or  pindre  de  la  trejul  de  tute  Chaborro 
roajarolisimo  le  iiia.Dgut;Iu,  D^bla,  me  alcnmbises 
de  tute  ehaborro  or  estorm^D  do  sares  las  dojU  y 
crejetos  sos  mcnda  iidicdre  aqucrao  on  andoba 
swrdete. — Anarauia,  Tebl6que. 

Osteb6  te  berarbe  Ostelinda !  perdoripe  nrles 
de  sardana;  or  Eranfi  siu  sartirte;  bresban  tnte 
sirles  enrre  sares  las  rumiles,  y  bresban  sin  4r 
frujero  de  tule  po. — ^Tebl6que.  ' ' 

Manjari  Ostelinda,  day  de  Ostebv,  bricliardila 
per  gabercx  crejetnores  aocaua  y  on  la  ocatia  du 
nonrra  beribin ! — Anarania,  Tebl6que, 
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and  a«c«iiclG<l  to  the  lieaveos,  and  dwells  seated 
al  the  ngbt-liand  of  God,  Fatlier  all-powerfiil, 
from  lliere  he-has  to  come  to  impeach  (to)  thr 
liviug  and  dead.  1  believe  in  the  Spirit  Holy, 
tbe  Holy  Church  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  the 
GOtumuuioQ  of  tlio  saints,  the  remia&ioa  of  xhe 
sins,  tiio  re-birth  of  the  flesh,  and  the  life  ever- 
laslitig. — Amea,  Jesus.  ' 


PRAYER  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

O  most  holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  all  the  Christ- 
ians, in  whom  I  believe :  for  the  agony  which 
thou  didst  endure  at  the  foot  of  llic  cross  of  thy 
most  blessed  Son,  I  entreat  thee.  Virgin,  that  thou 
wilt  obtain  for  me,  from  thy  Son,  the  remission  of 
all  the  crimes  and  sins  which  [  may  have  com- 
mitted in  tbis  world.     Amen,  Jesus. 

God  aave  tlior,  Maria!  full  art  thou  of  jfrace; 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  amongst 
all  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb- 
Jetus. 

Holy  Maria,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sin- 
ners, sow  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death ! — Amen. 
Jci 
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Clumndaiu  or  Bato,  or  Chabal,  oi  Cbmupcro 
naanjarui  Bata  sia  on  oi  presimelo,  aocsoa,  y  gm- 
jeres:  on  los  siclea  de  los  gjcles.-  -Ananmia. 


OR  CREDO. 

SAETA   to  CKDCLklOH   LOS  CALEg  DC  COBSOTATl. 

Facbabelo  en  Un-debel  batu  tosaro-baro,  que 
ba  querdi  el  char  y  la  chique;  y  en  Un-debfl 
chinoro  su  unico  cbaboro  eraBo  de  amangne,  que 
chalo  en  el  tmpo  de  la  Majari  por  el  Dtiqueude 
Majoro,  y  abio  del  veo  de  la  Majari;  gutUo 
curfido  debdJD  dc  la  sila  de  Poatio  PilAto  el  cbfno- 
bariS ;  guilI6  mtdo  y  garabado ;  sc  cbalu  i  las 
jacbSris  J  al  trin  chibfi  sc  ha  sicob&do  dc  Iob  raut^ 
al  char;  sinela  bej^do  a  las  baste  dt'  t'n-deb^l 
baiTca;  y  de  ot^  abiara  a  juzgar  a  los  mules  y  4 
loa  que  no  1o  sin^lan ;  pacbab£lo  en  el  Majaro ;  la 
Cangrf  Majari  bareJL;  el  jalar  de  los  Majariea;  to 
meco  de  los  graces ;  la  resureccton  dc  la  maas,  y 
la  ocbi  que  no  mar^la. 


REJELENDRES. 

Or  soscabela  juco  y  terfibic  garip6  no  le  aio 
perSn6  anelar  relicbi. 
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Glory  (to)  the  FaOier,  the  Son,  (and)  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  was  in  the  heginning,  now,  and  for 
ever:  in  the  ages  of  the  ages. — Amen. 


THE  CREED. 

ruE  orrsiEC  or  cosdota. 

1  believe  in  God  the  Father  all-gieat,  who  ba« 
made  iho  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and  in  God  the 
young,  his  only  eon,  the  Lord  of  us,  who  went 
into  the  body  of  the  blessed  (maid)  by  (means  oO 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  came  out  of  the  womb  of 
the  blessed ;  he  was  tormented  beneath  the  power 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  great  .UguazII^  was  dead 
and  buried ;  he  went  (down)  to  tlie  fires ;  on  the 
third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the  dead  tmto  the 
heaven;  he  is  seated  at  ilie  major  baud  of  God; 
and  from  thence  ho  shall  come  lo  judge  the  dead 
and  tlio&v  who  are  out  (dead].  1  helieie  in  the 
blessed  one ;  in  the  church  holy  and  great ;  the 
baiiiUL't  of  the  sainla  ;  the  remission  of  sins;  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the  life  which  does 
not  die. 

PUOVERBS. 

lie  who  is  lean  and  has  scabs  needs  not 
cany  a  net*. 

•  Poiertj  it  bIwiji  •»uid«d. 
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Bii9  jres .  maniqie  cha  machagaroo  le  pendan 
chuchipon  los  brochabos. 

Sacais  sos  ne  dicob^an  calocbin  ne  bridaqii6lBii. 

(Join  terelare  traaardos  e  dinastea  naali  le  ba- 
cbare  berrandaHaa  &  deaqaero  contiqu6. 

On  aaxea  laa  cachimaiiea  de  Sersen  abiHen 
recbte. 

Bua  mola  yea  ehimclo  on  la  ba  aoa  gvte  bale- 
gando. 

A  Osteb^  brichardilando  y  sar  or  mocbique 
diflelando. 

Bus  mola  quesar  jero  de  gabuiko  aoa  manpori 
de  bombardo. 

Diciir  y  panchabar,  aata  penda  Manjard  LUli^-. 

Or  eaorji^  de  or  narsichisl^  ain  cbiamar  lacfain- 

gu61. 

Las  queles  mistos  grobelas :  per  macara  chibel 
la  piri  y  de  rachi  la  operisa. 

Aunsos  me  dicaa  vriardao  de  jorpoy  ne  airlo 
braco. 
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' '  When  i  man  goes  drunk  the  boys  eay  to  him 
"  suet."* 

Eyes  which  see  not  break  do  heart. 

Up  who  has  a  roof  of  glass  let  him  DOt  fling 
stones  at  bis  neighbour. 

Into    all    the    tareras    of    Spcun    may    reeds 
come. 

A  bird  in  ihe  hand  is  worth  mote  than  a  hun- 
dred flying. 

To  God  (be)  praying  and  with  the  flail  plying. 


It  is  worth  more  to  be  the  head  of  a  mouse 
than  the  tail  of  a  lion. 

To  see  and  to  believe,  as  Saint  Thomas  says. 

The     extreme  t     of     a     dwarf    is    to     spit 
largely. 

Housefl  well  managed: — at  mid-day  the  etew- 
pan  X,  and  at  night  salad. 

Although  thou  seest  me  dressed  in  wool  I  am 
no  sbccp. 

*  A  dnmkvd  rcduca  binuelf  lo  ihe  coDilitJoii  nf  >  hog. 

\  The  mMt  be  on  do. 

I  TlwpiMiaro.cir  pan  of  glued  outh,  in  whkli  Iocdd,  bcc(  and 
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Cbacbipe  con  jujina — CalzoneB  debuchi  y  me- 
dias  dc  Una. 

Chuqiiel  sos  pirt-la  cocal  lerelo. 

Lea  SOS  sonsi  beta  pani  6  reblandani  ter^Ia- 

ODORES  YE  TILICHE. 
Dica  Call!  sos  linasles  terelas,  plasanmdote 
misto  men  calochin  desquinao  de  trinchets  ptiiUs 
y  caniTias,  saLa  aiijella  lerelaba  dicando  on  los 
chorres  uaquclos  sos  me  tesumiaste,  y  aodlal 
reulila  u  men  Jeli,  difiela  gao  A  sos  luenda  oro- 
bibele ;  men  puili  sin  triiicha  per  la  qnimbtla 
nevel  de  yes  manu  barbalo  ;  sos  saro  se  muca  per 
or  jandoTTo.  Lo  sos  bus  prgeno  Calif  d«  lo» 
Beagorros  sin  sos  nu  mnqucis  per  yes  manii 
barbalu. .  On  tute  orubiri  nn  chisroo,  tmnifttd 
on  coin  tc  araquera,  sos  menda  lerela  men  noctoa 
pa  avel  sos  me  cam^la  bus  sos  ttite. 


OR  PEKSIBARARSE  SIN  CIIORO. 
Gajeres  sin  corb6  riAau  soscubar  y«a  iiuuid 
persibarao,  per  sos  saro  se  linbtdlan  odoros  y 
beslli,  y  per  esegritun  apuchelaii  on  nurijufii^  de 
saroe  los  Benjcs,  tecUesciindo  gn^os  y  olajvs— 
dc  susUri  sos  lo  rt'suronomo  uiquilla  iminDO ;  y 
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Truth  with  fal^liood — Breeches  of  sitk  and 
stockings  of  wool*. 

The  dug  who  walks  fiuds  a  bone. 

The  rivor  which  malies  a  noise  +  has  either 
water  or  stones. 

THE  LOVER'S  JE.U.OUSY. 

Reflect,  O  Callee^  '■  what  molives  hast  thou 
(now  that  my  heart  is  doting  on  tbce,  having 
rented  awliile  from  so  many  cares  and  griefs  which 
fomierlj'  it  endured,  beholding  the  evil  passages 
which  thou  ]ireparedst  for  me ;]  to  recede  tlius 
from  my  love,  giving  occasion  to  me  to  weep. 
My  agony  is  great  on  account  of  thy  recent  ac- 
quaintanco  with  a  rii:h  man:  for  every  thing  is 
abandoned  for  money's  sake.     What  I  most  feel, 

0  Callee,  of  the  devils  is,  that  thou  abandoucal 
me  for  a  rich  man. .  .  1  Kpil  upon  thy  beauty, 
and  also  upon  him  who  converses  with  ihce,  for 

1  keep  my  money  for  another  who  loves  me  more 
iban  thou. 

THE  EVILS  OF  CONCUBINAGE. 

It  is  always  a  strange  danger  fur  a  man  to  live 

in  concubinage,  becauiH!  all  tunis  to  jealousy  and 

*  Tnilli  nMitmt)  ctnngvlj  with  filuhDod ;  Uiu  u  ■  gvaujiir 
Gjipqr  proTerts  w  uv  rlie  two  which  follow ;  il  u  repoitnl  tfaroogli- 
out  SpVD  leiilmiit  biiiiff  umhrtlooJ. 

-f  In  Che  origio*!  wtari  a  mmlA ,  thu  nieinuig  ■>,  uk  nothiog, 
gtia  DoduDg. 

I  Fuuule  Gypty. 
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andial  lo  fendi  sos  terelamos  de  querar  sin  tecfacs- 
carle  jcs  sulibari  u  or  Jeli,  y  ne  panchabar  on 
caute  maDusardi,  persos  trulan  a  yesqne  lili. 


LOS  CHORES. 
On  grejelo  cliiro  Legoreo  jesque  berbaniUa  de 
chores  a  la  burda  de  yes  moslipelo  a  oleba  rachi  — 
Aiidial  SOS  la  prcjeuaroii  los  cambrais  presimc- 
laron  a  cobadrar ;  sar  andoba  linaste  cliangaoo  or 
lanbru,  se  sustino  de  la  cbarip^  de  lapa,  utilo  la 
pusca,  y  niquillo  plalanando  per  or  platcsqucru 
de  or  mostipelo  a  la  burda  sos  socabelaba  paadl, 
y  per  or  job!  de  la  clichi  chibcio  or  jundr^  dc 
la  pusca,  le  difid  pesquibo  a  or  langute,  y  lo 
sumuquelu  yes  brucbasno  on  la  tcsqul-ra  &  or 
Jojeriin  de  los  ostilaores  y  lo  tcchesc6  do  or  grate 
a  ostclc.  Andial  sos  los  debus  quimbilos  dtco- 
bclarou  a  desquero  Jojerion  on  clien  sar  Ioa 
canrriatcs  de  la  Bcriben,  to  cbibelaron  espusifuis 
a  lus  grastes,  y  uiquillaron  chapest'ando,  truUutdo 
la  romuy  apala,  per  baiisalu  de  las  macbas  6 
aimed  all  cs  de  iiripio. 
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quaiTclJiiig,  and  at  last  they  live  id  the  favour  of 
all  the  devils,  voitliDg  oaths  and  curses :  so  that 
what  is  cheap  turns  out  dear.  So  the  best  we 
can  do,  is  to  cast  a  bridle  on  love,  and  trust  to  no 
woman,  for  they  *  make  a  man  mad. 

THE  ROBBERS. 
On  a  certain  time  arrived  a  band  of  thieves  at 
the  gate  of  a  fann-housc  at  midnight.  So  booh 
as  the  dogs  heard  them  they  began  to  bark,  which 
causingt  the  labourer  to  awake,  he  raised  himself 
from  his  bed  with  a  start,  took  Iiis  musket,  and 
went  running  to  the  court-yard  of  the  farm-house 
to  the  gate,  which  was  shut,  placed  the  barrel  of 
his  musket  to  the  key-hole,  gave  his  finger  its 
desire  t.  and  sent  a  bullet  into  the  forehead  of  the 
captain  of  the  robbers,  casting  him  down  from 
his  horse.  Soon  as  the  other  fellows  saw  their 
captain  on  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
ibey  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  galloped 
olT  fleeing,  turning  their  faces  back  on  account  of 
the  flies  II  or  almonds  of  lead. 


f  With  that  motne  awoke  Ibe  taboumr.   Orig. 

\  Gave  ita  pleaiure  to  tbe  Gnfcer.  L  e.  Ida  finger  mi  itth 
draw  Ibc  trigger,  and  be  humound  it. 

I  Ttiey  hared  tb«  ihot  and  •lugn,  obkb  arc  eamparal,  ■■ 
baifij,  to  Bio  and  almoodk 


COTOR  TE  GABICOTE  MAJAKO, 


OCONOS  FAPItlg  ADNSOI  tlK%l»AH  LO  HA  DIMADO  AJ.  BITSOKTE. 


Y  808CABANDO  dicaiido  dico  los  Barbalos  bos 
techescdban  dpsqneros  loansia  on  or  Gazofilacto  ; 
y  dic6  tramistci  yesque  pispiricba  cliorroriU,  vm 
lechesca]}a  duis  chiiiorris  sarabiillis,  y  pencld :  en 
chacbipe  os  peuelo,  sob  caba  cborroni  pispiricha 
a  techeBcao  bus  sos  sares  los  areles ;  persos  saius 
oodobas  ban  tcchescao  per  los  mansts  de  UsW}£, 
de  lo  SOS  les  cosluiia ;  btis  caba  e  desqucro  abor- 
rorri  a  tccliuscao  saro  or  susalo  sos  terelaba.  Y 
peiido  a  cormunis,  sos  pendabao  del  caogarip^, 
BDscabebiba  uriardao  dc  orcblris  beirandaftas,  y 
dc  d6Qcs  :  Cabas  buchis  sos  dicais,  abillariui  chi- 
bcles,  bus  tie  muqiiclara  berramli'trta  costuui  ber- 
randafta,  sos  ne  quesfsa  demaraboi,  Y  Ic  pru- 
charon  y  pendaroD :  Docurdu,  bus  quesa  ondoba  * 

Y  EOS  simacbi  abicara  bus  ondoba  prcKimani  i 
Ondole  penelo :  Dicad,  sos  iiasli  qucsein  jtmjn- 
baos;  persos  butes  abillariu  on  men  acnao,  pen- 
dando :   man  sirlo,  y  or  cbiro  soscab^U  pqe* : 


i 
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And  wMlst  looking  be  saw  the  rich  who  castthetr 
treasures  into  the  treasury ;  and  be  saw  also  a 
poor  widow,  who  cast  two  small  coius,  and  he 
said :  In  truth,  I  tell  you,  that  this  poor  widow 
has  cast  more  tbau  all  the  others;  because  all 
those  have  cast,  as  offtirings  to  God,  frooi  thai 
which  to  them  abounded  ^  but  she  from  her  po- 
verty' has  cast  all  the  substauce  which  she  had- 
And  he  said  to  some,  who  said  of  the  temple, 
that  it  was  adorned  with  fair  stones,  and  with 
gilU :  Tliesc  tilings  which  ye  see,  days  shall 
come,  when  stone  shall  not  remain  upon  stone, 
which  shall  not  bo  dcmulishod.  And  they 
asked  him  and  said :  Master,  when  shall  this 
be  }  and  what  »ign  Hhall  there  be  when  this  bc> 
gins?  Ue  said:  See,  tliat  ye  bo  not  deceit ed, 
because  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying : 
I  am  (ho),  aud  l)ie  time  is  near ;  beware  ye  of 
going  art^T  tbeui:  and  when  ye  shall  hear  (of ) 
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Garabaos  de  guillelar  Bpala  cle  ondoluyos:  y  bus 
jonureis  bavganae  y  suslifies,  ae  os  eepajo^is; 
persos  Bin  perfiii^  sos  oudoba  chund^e  brotobo, 
bus  naeti  quesa  cscotriu  or  egrc^il6ii.  Oclinde 
Ics  pendaba :  se  susUnara  suOste  sartru  sitiste,  y 
sicli^u  sartra  sicheD,  y  abicara  barelee  dajirus  de 
cb6acs  per  los  gaos,  y  retrvques  y  boc4tas,  t  bI»- 
cara  bucbengores  espajuis,  y  bareks  simacIiU  da 
otiiipe :  bus  anjella  de  saro  ondoba  os  sinastraraa 
y  preguillaran,  enregimdoos  a  la  Socreleria,  y 
los  oslardus,  y  os  legerarau  a  los  Oclayes,  y  4  los 
Baquedunis,  per  meu  acnao :  y  ondoba  ok  cbmi- 
deara  on  cbachipe.  Terelad  pus  suraji  on  bros 
garlocbtucs  de  ne  orobr^r  aujclla  sata  abicais  de 
brudilar,  persos  man  os  di&are  rotnAi  y  chaoitr, 
la  SOS  no  asislaran  resistir  ue  saitra  pcndar  saros 
bros  enormes.  Y  qucsar^is  enregaos  de  bros  batos, 
J'  oprauos,  y  sastris,  y  monrrores,  y  qacrardn  me- 
rar  a  cunnufii  de  av6res ;  y  os  cangelaian  s«ros 
per  men  acnao ;  bus  uc  caiiibora  ies  bal  de  broe 
jeros.  Sar  bras  opachirimd  aTelar6is  braa  orcfaiBt 
pus  bus  dicareis  a  Jerusalen  relli,  ocliiide  cfaaaad 
SOS  dcsquero  pelra  soscabela  paj6s ;  oclinde  iOB 
soscabelan  on  la  Chulea,  cbap^sguen  A  los  tober- 
j^Us ;  y  lus  quo  on  uacara  de  ondolaya,  Diquil- 
lease ;  y  lo  sos  on  los  oltariqui^s,  nasti  etirnm  on 
ondolaya ;  persos  ondoba  sen  cbibeles  de  Abfi- 
lAxa,  pa  sos  cbund^cn  sares  las  buchis  eoscabtian 
libanu ;  bus  isna  dc  las  araris^  y  do  las  »os  difiu 
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I  and  revolts  do  aol  fear ;  because  it  is  need- 
ful that  tbis  happen  first,  for  the  cud  shall  not 
be  iiumodialelj'.  Tlien  he  said  to  them :  Na- 
tiou  shall  rise  agaiubt  nation,  autl  counLr)'  against 
couDtry,  and  there  shall  be  great  treiubliugs  of 
earth  among  the  towns,  aud  pestilences  and  fa- 
nnnes;  and  there  shall  be  frightful  things,  and 
gfeat  signs  in  the  hcaren^  but  before  all  tbis 
they  shall  make  yc  captive,  and  shall  persecute, 
delivering  ye  over  to  the  synagogue,  and  prisons ; 
and  they  shall  carry  yc  tu  the  Itings,  and  the 
govemom,  on  account  of  my  name :  and  this 
shall  happen  to  you  for  truth.  Keep  then  firm 
in  your  hearts,  not  to  think  before  how  ye  have 
to  answer,  for  I  will  give  you  mouth  and  wisdom, 
which  ail  your  enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  resist, 
or  contradict.  And  ye  shall  be  delivered  over  by 
j'our  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  relations,  and 
6iends,  and  they  shall  put  to  death  some  of  you ; 
and  all  shall  hate  you  for  my  name ;  hut  not  one 
hair  of  your  heads  shall  perish.  W*ith  your  pa- 
tience ye  shall  possess  your  souls :  but  when  ye 
shall  see  Jerusalem  surrounded,  then  know  that 
its  fall  is  near;  then  those  who  are  in  Judeu, 
k-t  ihcm  cscajie  to  the  mouDtains  ;  and  those  who 
are  in  tht;  midst  of  her,  let  them  go  out;  and 
tliosc  who  are  in  the  fields,  let  ibem  not  enter 
into  her;  because  those  are  days  of  vengeance, 
that  oil  the  things  which  ore  written  may  happen ; 
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de  oropielar  on  asirios  chibeles ;  persos  abicard 
bare  quichartura  costume  la  clien,  e  guillara  pa 
andoba  Gao;  y  pelrarin  a  surabi  de  janrr^ ;  y 
queson  legcraos  BinastroE  a  sar^s  las  cb^nrs,  y 
Jemsai^n  quesa  omana  de  los  sueslUes,  sasU  sos 
quejesen  los  chiros  de  las  sicheses ;  y  abicaia 
siinaches  on  or  orcan,  y  on  la  cfaimulia,  y  on  las 
uchurgaais;  y  oa  la  chen  chalabeo  on  la  sn^ste 
per  or  dan  sos  bausalara  la  loria  y  degqueros  ^nlas ; 
muquclando  los  romares  bifkos  per  dajiral6  de 
las  buchis  sos  costnQe  abillaran  a  saro  orsurdHc; 
persos  los  solares  de  los  otarpes  quesan  sar-cba- 
labeaos ;  y  oclinde  dicaran  a  or  Chaboru  e  Man6 
abillai  costufte  yesque  minrricla  sar  baro  asislar 
y  Chimusolano :  bus  presimelareo  4  chundcar 
caba  buchis,  dicad,  y  susti&^d  broa  jer6g,  porsos 
pajes  soac&bela  bras  redencion. 
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but  alas  to  the  pregnant  and  tboee  who  gife  suck 
in  those  days.  Jar  there  shall  be  great  distress 
upon  the  earth,  and  it  shall  move  onward  against 
this  people ;  and  thej  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword;  and  ihey  shall  he  carried  captive  to 
all  the  countries,  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
by  the  nations,  until  arc  accomplished  the  limes 
of  the  nations ;  and  there  shall  he  signs  in  the 
sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars;  and  in 
the  earth  trouble  of  nations  from  the  fear  which 
the  sea  and  its  billows  shall  cause  ;  learing  men 
frozen  with  terror  of  the  things  which  shall  come 
upon  all  the  world ;  because  tiie  powers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken ;  and  then  they  shall 
sec  the  Son  of  Man  coming  upon  a  cloud  with 
great  power  and  glory  :  when  these  things  begin 
lo  happen,  look  ye,  and  raise  yoor  heads,  for 
your  redemption  is  near, 


G.  WooMII  and  Sot,  rilDWn,AB|tl  Coon.  SklBB«(SinM.Lad«L 
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